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Wirturn the last few years a small but active group of younger 
theologians in Switzerland and Germany has been by 
means of books, lectures, and a very effective magazine, 
Zwischen den Zeiten, promoting a new positive movement in 
theology. Already their influence is being felt in Holland 
and in Hungary. Their interest is more than purely theo- 
logical. They believe that Protestantism is experiencing 
to-day one of the critical hours of its history, brought about 
by its own unfaithfulness to the Word of God, and that it 
must either recover its true nature, as conceived by the 
Reformers, or perish. 

The strength of the movement may be gauged by the 
interest shown in it by the Roman Catholic Church. In the 
June number of Hochland (1926), the leading Catholic 
monthly in Germany, an article by Dr Karl Adam began 
with the words : 


** There is no doubt that in the Protestant theology 
of Germany, which a few years ago appeared to the out- 
side observer as a dry waste over which the hot wind of 
a limitless criticism played, wells have suddenly broken 
forth ; a new sense for the supernatural realities, for 
God and His revelation, for faith and miracle, rises up 
and fights with uncommon force.” 


He actually compared the publication of Karl Barth’s 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans in August, 1918, 
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which he said “ fell like a bomb on the playground of the 
theologians,”’ with the anti-modernist Encyclical of Pius X. 
in September 1907. 

Karl Barth, the leader of this movement, was born in 
Switzerland in 1886 and received his theological training in 
Marburg under his “ unforgettable teacher, Wilhelm Herr- 
mann.” He was for twelve years a minister at Safenvil, 
Switzerland, during which he concentrated on the special 
problem of the preacher, and thus enjoyed an advantage 
denied to most German theologians. Dissatisfied with the 
usual Bible commentaries which left off where they ought to 
begin, and made painfully aware of the utter inadequacy of 
the current theology which sought a basis of faith amid the 
shifting sand of historical and psychological data, he set 
himself to bring theology back to its eds and His ddyos. 
He produced his commentary on Romans, an erratic block 
among commentaries, solitary, old-fashioned among its con- 
temporaries, modelled on the commentaries of Calvin. Of 
that which fills the ordinary commentary there is scarcely 
a trace. The whole terminology is changed. Instead of 
law, we read, religion; instead of Israel, Church. It is a 
thevlogical work which has for its subject the Word of God, 
and for its intellectual foundation the Biblical view of God 
as Creator and Redeemer. ‘‘ Overnight, so to speak,” says 
Dr Adolph Keller,! “‘ continental theology was found to be 
in a new position.” In a short time this book and the 
problems which it raised became the theme of countless 
articles, and a keen controversy arose. ‘Two new editions 
followed the first in quick succession. Barth was offered 
and accepted the chair of Reformed Theology in Géttingen, 
and started a movement which to-day affects every theo- 
logical faculty in Germany, as well as the Protestant wing of 
the Youth Movement.” Recently he has been moved to the 
University of Minster, in Westphalia, formerly almost 
exclusively Catholic, which it is now desired to make a 
stronghold of Reformed doctrine. But Barth is no ordinary 
professor. He is a dynamic personality, with the prophetic 
fire, and a sturdy fighter for what he considers the truth. 
Gay, bold, challenging, unconventional in speech and dress, 
he is a man of the mountains, a theological mountaineer, 
carrying us to heights where the air is thin. His writing is 
often extraordinarily difficult. But he forestalls reproach 
by telling us that life in every respect is difficult, and a man 


1 Expositor, March 1925, p. 164. 
2 HIBBERT JOURNAL, April 1924. 
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must have the courage not to be simple. All pseudo- 
simplicities miss the truth. 

We propose to discuss Barth’s approach, his criticism, 
and his positive contribution. 


(1) His approach. 


He disclaims all desire to construct a new theology that 
will come into rivalry with positive, Ritschlian, or liberal 
theology. He disclaims even a standpoint, and puts for- 
ward only a view-point, as of a bird in flight. What he 
desires to supply is a corrective.t In an article on “ The 
Word of God as the Task of Theology,” * he discusses the 
three possible ways of approach to a doctrine of God. He 
sets aside the dogmatic way, which the Church has followed ; 
its weakness consisting in the attempt to express the contents 
of revelation in too direct and concrete a form, as if these 
were objects to be grasped by our understanding. Such a 
way lacks the reserve that is due to the transcendent majesty 
of God. He sets aside the critical or negative way, beloved of 
the mystics, because its final conclusion is a negation, and 
one cannot so speak of God. He chooses the dialectic way, as 
being far and away the best way for the treatment of the 
great truths of the faith. It presupposes the Yea of the 
dogmatic and the Nay of the critical, and finds truth to lie 
between the extremes. Only on this narrow way, like an 
Alpine ridge, he says, can man go; he cannot stand lest he 
fall down to right or left. If we speak of the glory of God 
in creation, we must keep in mind at the same time the 
Deus Absconditus, the hidden God, who is in no wise manifest 
in Nature as our eyes see it. If we'speak of death, we must 
keep in mind the majesty of quite another life which meets 
us in death. If we speak of man as made in the image of 
God, we must not forget that man as we know him is a fallen 
creature. Thus neither the affirmation alone nor the nega- 
tion alone expresses the truth. It lies between. To Barth 
this method has the advantage of preventing any theology 
from claiming to have an absolute knowledge of God. He is 
concerned to protect the Transcendent against any direct 
human attempt to express it in cut and dry formule. For 
no human method can reach God. Barth is preserved by his 
earnestness from the pitfalls into which the dialectic method 
might lead a merely clever theologian. He is preserved also 
by the positive beliefs with which he starts. But a doubt is 


1 Das Wort Gottes, p. 40. 
2 Ibid., p. 156. 
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left as to the wisdom of the method itself. It imparts a 
certain hardness to his theology, although it seems to suit 
his type of mind, the nearest to which among us, in recent 
times, has been that of Dr P. T. Forsyth. 


(2) His criticism. 

When one remembers the position of Schleiermacher 
during the last hundred years as the acknowledged father of 
modern theology, the courage of Barth and his group is 
apparent. For they direct their main attack against the 
whole historical, psychological, relative conception of the 
Bible which, deriving from Schleiermacher, was the pride of 
the theological work of last century. To them Schleier- 
macher is “the theological Paganini,” the leader of the 
romantic movement which made religious experience the 
starting-point of theology, and the only subject of theo- 
logical consideration. More and more, under this influence, 
the absolute gave way to the relative, the objective to the 
subjective, theology weakened to an anthropology, to a mere 
phenomenology of the religious consciousness. The Chris- 
tian message was thereby unloaded of its dynamite, that is 
of its strong supernatural claims. Against this humanised, 
naturalised theology Barth and his friends direct themselves. 
In so far as modern theology has yielded to this influence, it 
has lost hold of the great truth of the Reformers that God 
is inaccessible in His sovereignty, and that neither by moral 
effort nor by spiritual vision can He be found, until He 
pleases to reveal Himself.1 Because of the transcendence 
of the divine, no way leads from here to there, neither the 
way of thought, nor morals, nor religion. All religious 
efforts towards God are vain. For man to venture a way to 
God were Promethean titanism.? An unbridgeable gulf 
separates God and us. To build a theology on the religious 
data supplied by human experience, as Schleiermacher did, 
is hybris. 

Here we encounter Barth’s most surprising thesis—his 
attack on religion. Religion is the attempt to find a direct 
way to God, but an attempt that always fails. So little | 
is religion the mediator, it is much more often the place | 
where the cleft between man and God comes to full view. 
Barth reminds us that it was against the religion of their day | 
that the Old Testament prophets contended—that Christ, 
that Paul, that Luther contended. Religion is the light of 


1 Roémerbrief, p. 226. 
* Ibid., p. 425. 
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the Divine presence broken and coloured in the prism of the 
temporal. By no human means, not even by means of our 
religious consciousness, do we escape out of the sphere of sin 
and death. Religious feeling only differs in degree from 
moral or esthetic feeling—smoke alongside other smoke 
rising above the plains of humanity, but in spite of all its 
intensity and colour, never the consuming fire of God. The 
culminating point of our humanity, it is also the culminating 
point of the problematic and the questionable. Religion, as 
the history of religion bears witness, is not the place where 
the health but the disease of men becomes known, where 
not the harmony but the disharmony of all things comes to 
expression. Religion brings man no solution of his problems. 
It is not redemption, but the discovery to him of his non- 
redemption. The tragic paradox of religion is seen in the 
fact that in its attempt to escape sin it first brings man into 
the guilt of sin and death, as the story of the Fall first 
formulates. That is not ancient myth, but the reality of 
religion in all ages ? (Rom. v. 20). 

Religion, then, can never be an end in itself. It must 
always be conscious that it belongs to this side—that it can 
be nothing else than a witness—a pointing finger, to use a 
favourite phrase of Barth’s—to what goes beyond it. 

To understand this attack, we must realise that what 
Barth is attacking here is the romantic pietistic view of 
religion, in which the word is used exclusively of its subjec- 
tive and human aspect. In using it in this sense, as Protes- 
tant theology has done since Schleiermacher, Barth sees a 
betrayal of theology, in so far as everything is based on 
subjective experience, instead of on the objective, that is, 
on God. He clearly distinguishes this view of religion from 
the Bible view of religion, in which he finds a quite sur- 
prising line of faithfulness, of waiting, of patience.* Biblical 
piety is conscious of its relativity ; it is in its nature, humility, 
fear of the Lord. It lives altogether from its object and by 
its object. Whereas the root evil of modern religion is the 
attempt to ground faith on psychological experiences and to 
identify this secondary broken form of the divine with the 
divine itself. But when religion escapes from the ban under 
which Schleiermacher brought it, and is understood again 
objectively with the Reformers, when it concentrates itself 
on its theme which is not man, but God, it receives its true, 

1 Rémerbrief, p. 151s 
* Tbid., p. 227. 
3 Wort Gottes, p. 81. 
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that is, its relative significance, as witness and becomes, like 
the pointing finger of John the Baptist on Grinewald’s 
Isenheim altar picture, as the Hand which points to Christ. 

A parallel line of attack Barth and his friends direct 
against the Church. 

As the institution which we know, the Church of Esau, it 
belongs to the things of this age, and to the ordinances of 
flesh and sin. It stands bound with a clamp of iron to this 
world, and to men, and it is only relatively different from 
them. Like this world, and man, it is under judgment. It 
has made the attempt to humanise God, to bring Him down 
into time and space and relativity. The Church is that 
place where, on this side of the cleft which separates man 
from God, revelation is turned from the eternal to the tem- 
poral ; the lightning of heaven is converted into a domestic 
slow-combustion stove. 


“This is the sin and judgment of the church, the 
effort in place of the righteousness of God to place its 
own righteousness, its own efforts, to complete God’s 
work itself through the dynamite of its own word and 
power ; to bring about the kingdom of God through 
the zsthetic cleverness of its worship.” 4 


The Church is judged because of its hybris, because it 
seeks to build the kingdom of God and claims a place for itself 
in the forecourts. 

The meaning of Barth’s anti-Church polemic, as of his 
anti-religion polemic, is to make men aware that no salvation 
is possible save through the healing of God alone. It is to 
give God the glory. Here also he claims to be in line with 
the Bible. The central interest of both Testaments, he says, 
is undeniably directed, not to the building up, but to the 
pulling down of the Church. The Church of the Old Testa- 
ment was a tent.2. From the moment when it became a 
temple, it existed only as an object of attack. The Church 
belongs to this present zon, and will pass with it. Ought, 
then, the Church to be dispensed with here and now? Barth’s 
dialectic saves him from the conclusion that it should. In 
the Church we have the utterance of the No that makes way 
for the Yes of redemption. The Church is necessary as the 
place where the last consequences of human possibility are 
realised. For only when the last human possibility is proved 
to be impossible, and when man breaks down, when he con- 


1 Roémerbrief, p. 816. 
2 Wort Gottes, p. 88. 
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fesses out of the depths of his helplessness that he is com- 
pletely naked, does God meet him. So the Church as little 
as religion is an end in itself. It is the place in which the 
sickness of man in relation to God comes to expression in 
ever new forms.! It ought to be the place also in which the 
Healer comes to lay His hand on the sickness. Barth will 
allow, therefore, a place for the Church as a Church of the 
Word, as the Reformers did, where the real need of life is 
brought into contact with the answering divine revelation 
until between the two poles the light begins to flash. 

In the middle point of this Church nothing else will stand 
mr the blessed terrifying theme of the righteousness of 

od. 


(3) His contribution. 


Barth’s whole outlook on the world and on man, as well as 
his view of Scripture, is ruled by his doctrine of God. God is 
“the completely other,” the invisible, the transcendent, the 
presupposition of all events, the incommensurable yonder, 
over against all here ; the absolute, over against all relative ; 
the source and goal, over against all the transiency of the 
world. He is a something strange,? dwelling in a light 
inaccessible, who in no way is a part of ourselves, and whom 
we cannot experience, that is, take into our life, so that He 
becomes a part of ourselves. He is the Creator of the world, 
and in the whole world we see His tracks, but they are the 
tracks of One Unknown. As His creatures we bear His 
image; that image is the memory of what is above, which does 
not let us go, and which makes our whole life a restless 
striving. But neither in Nature, nor in history, nor in 
human experience is God to be found. Our only knowledge 
of God comes through Revelation with a capital R, that is, 
as it has reached us in the Bible. The distinctive feature 
of the Bible is not its history, nor its ethics, nor its religion, 
but the new world which meets us there, the breaking through 
of the divine into human life.2 “‘ The right human thoughts 
about God,”’ says Barth, 


** do not constitute the content of the Bible, but the 
right divine thoughts about men. Not how we should 
speak to God stands in the Bible, but what He says to 
us. The Word of God stands in the Bible Revelation 


1 Romerbrief, p. 316. 
2 Wort Gottes, p. 93. 
3 Ibid., p. 42. 
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and not only religion. Not human history, but divine 
history. Not the human standpoint, but the standpoint 
of God.” + 


This Word of God, this Divine Revelation finds its com- 
plete expression in Christ. 


‘‘ Christ is the unconditioned New from above, the 
way, the truth, the life of God among men, the Son of 
Man in whom humanity becomes aware of its immediacy 
to God. . . . Heis the breaking through and the appear- 
ing of the world of God in the profane life.” # 


This emphasis on the Word of God constitutes the second 
strong feature of Barth’s theology. ‘* All my thoughts,” 
he says, “ circle round one point, which in the New Testa- 
ment is called Jesus Christ.”” He will have theology again 
take hold of the fact that in the Bible we have a Revelation 
of God Himself, of which the Prophets and Apostles are the 
witnesses. God Himself has said and done something, and 
that a new thing, a miracle. That to Barth is the central 
Biblical truth, and that is what he means by the Word or 
Revelation of God. He will find the foundation of faith 
not on the historical documents, which are uncertain as all 
things human, nor yet on the psychological experiences of 
religion, which are problematical, but on the Revelation 
where the Divine breaks through and the glimpse of the new 
world is seen. Barth is not here sounding the retreat from 
the field of historical criticism to the old defence of verbal 
inspiration. The most radical criticism has free play inside 
this theology, which numbers among its adherents theologians 
of the left. It is in no sense a “ fundamentalist ” reaction. 
As a literary and historical document the Bible bears the 
same character of contingency and relativity as any other 
book.? But to remain standing at the historical and psycho- 
logical border is the denial of theology. The real theological 
consideration of the Bible begins just beyond the view of its 
human character—there where the mystery begins, where 
the Bible from a historical document passes to be a witness 
to God. Barth would restore the reformed valuation of the 
Bible, with its indissoluble correlation of Word and Spirit. 

The third distinctive feature of Barth’s theology is the 
radical and cosmological dualism which rules his whole 
system. “If I have a system,” he says, “ it consists in that 

1 Wort Gottes, p. 29, 


2 Ibid., p. 42. 
3 Ibid., p. 76. 
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I keep in mind always as much as possible what Kierkegaard 
described as the endless qualitative difference between time 
and eternity, both in its negative and positive meaning. 
God is in heaven and you are upon the earth.” 1 Two 
worlds, a passing and a coming zon, stand over against each 
other. On the one side, the known world of space and time. 
The basal law of this world is the urge of life. Everything 
in this world is full of it, and because this urge of life, this 
eros, rules the world with such power therefore it is full to the 
brim of transiency and death.? For the telos of all this urge 
to life is death. Man as such is a godless creature. His 
energy is the energy of the passions of sin. This world can- 
not be regarded as the normal God-created world, but must be 
viewed as a fallen world, fallen out of immediate unity with 
God. In endless qualitative difference from this age (aiav 
ovros) stands the new on (aia péddwv), which is not to be 
a continuation of the old, but totaliter aliter. While Barth 
disclaims any belief in a vulgar theatrical spectacle of the 
end he is not satisfied that the only reminder that there will 
be an end of time and a beginning of eternity should be a 
harmless little chapter at the end of Dogmatics. Because 
with tremendous emphasis it sets this age, the sum of all 
natural appearances, at the top of which is man, up to the 
highest reaches of culture, morals, and religion, under judg- 
ment, Barth’s theology has been called a ‘“‘ theology of 
crisis.” ‘‘ Crisis” is a favourite word with Barth, as 
expressing the situation created by being confronted with 
the living God—a situation to which all men and things, 
including religion, must be brought. 

The cleft between the old eon and the new is overcome in 
Christ. If there is no way across the gulf from the side of 
man to God, there is a way from God to man.’ Christ is the 
delivering word which religion does not find. In Christ we 
step across the boundary of the old world (Rev. xxi. 5).* 

The reference is to Christ, not to Jesus. The so-called 
historical Jesus who moves on the surface of history and 
psychology is, like all that is historical and psychological, 
liable to decay, and shares in the uncertainty of all historical 
things. The “life of Jesus” has been the arena of the most 
elevated and the most absurd of speculations.® The pursuit 


1 Rémberbrief, XIII. 
2 Ibid., p. 419. 
3 Ibid., p. 259. 
4 Wort Gottes, p. 94. 
5 Rémerbrief, p. 263. 
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of the historical Jesus is a fata morgana. If we have known 
Christ xara odpxa, after His historical and psychological 
character, so now we must know Him no more (2 Cor. v. 16). 
Christ is not a figure of our history, not even the corner- 
stone of the house of humanity. He is God who became man, 
the Creator of all things who lies as a child in a cradle. The 
known world of the flesh—the horizontal—has been met and 
intersected by another—a perpendicular world—direct from 
above—an unknown world with miraculous power—the world 
of the Father—the world of redemption. The point at 
which these two worlds meet and intersect and where each is 
seen is Jesus Christ, “‘ born of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection from the dead ” 1} (Rom. i. 4). 

Has Barth any use for Jesus of Nazareth? Not as 
Revelation. He is a problem, a scandalon, a great Unknown. 
Any attempt to find in His life the glory of the Invisible 
God is vain. As compared with the Jesus of the Gospels 
the Christ of Paul is a simplification. The Synoptic reports 
of Him are completely unintelligible without Bengel’s 
interpretation—spirant resurrectionem. ‘“‘ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead, the truth of God upon the plane of 
the historical ? ” 

Will Barth, then, dispense with the historical Jesus 
altogether ? No. God sent Him “ in the likeness of sinful 
flesh ’? (Rom. viii. 3) for a purpose. God is not a truth of 
Reason. His Eternity is not the Eternity of an Idea. His 
Power is not the necessity of a logical function. God is a 
Personality ; and proof of that is the human, historical 
Jesus. God’s eternal Being is illuminated by an event 
happening once in time. 

Further, the human, historical Jesus (Barth disputes 
neither the historicity nor the real humanity of Jesus) 
points to that which is hidden, and which can only be 
believed. But when once we have found Jesus the Christ, 
His personality, His parables, His miracles of healing, His 
brotherly love and forgiveness, none of which shine by their 
own light, are seen and understood, and become valuable 
in the light of the Cross and Resurrection. In the life of 
Jesus we see what complete obedience to the Will of God is. 
He is not to be described with positive predicates, neither 
as genius, nor hero, nor leader, nor thinker, nor “as an 
earnest public man, almost as earnest as a clergyman” 
(Kierkegaard). His greatness is in the supreme negation 

1 Rémerbrief, p. 5. 
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with which He suffered willingly with sinners. But this 
brings us to the Cross. 

For Barth the single well of real immediate divine revela- 
tion is concentrated in the death and resurrection of Christ, 
considered not on their historical side, but in their relation 
to the unknown transcendent God. 

Looked at from a human and historical standpoint, the 
Cross is one of those offerings of the life, as of a mother at the 
birth of a child, or of a soldier on the field, which interest 
us as much or as little as any other historical event. But 
bring the event into relation with the unknown God, and it 
becomes a communication of God to men, concerning Him- 
self, and His relation to us—a word of God—the last word 
on man. So with the Resurrection. Looked at as a his- 
torical fact—as something which took place before the gates 
of Jerusalem—it is subject to all sorts of hypotheses, 
objective and subjective. But place it in the category of 
revelation, as an act of God, and the Resurrection becomes 
the great wonder, the miracle “ direct from above,’ the 
breaking through of the new world out of the unknown 
dimension into the known world.* 

Barth feels that if we allow an immediate continuity 
between the outer historical facts of the Cross and Resurrec- 
tion and the inner events themselves, if they themselves 
are made facts of history, nothing can prevent them from 
being ‘* drawn into the see-saw of ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ life and 
death ” which spells relativity. The same fear explains the 
break that he permits between the earthly Jesus and the 
Risen Christ. He will rescue Christianity from the menace 
of historical contingency. ‘‘ The truth of Christianity is to 
be sought not only beyond the ‘ No,’ beyond death, beyond 
man, but beyond the possibility of the contrast of ‘ Yes’ 
and ‘ No,’ Life and Death, God and man.” 

In seeking an interpretation of the Cross and Resurrection 
Barth calls in the use of his dialectic. The Cross, in its 
suffering, hostility, death, is the No of God on human sin. 
On the Cross Christ places Himself beside sinners and shares 
their despair. The cry “‘ My God, my God ”’ indicates that 
every human possibility has come to an end. It marks the 
death of human thinking and reckoning, of human hope, of 
human ethic and religion. Nothing remains in this utter 
bankruptcy except only a new possibility, which is God’s 
possibility. That new incredible possibility is the Resurrec- 
tion, which in its life, and power, and glory is the Yes of 


1 Auferstehung der Toten, pp. 34 and 86. 
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God. But God’s Yes can only be heard and understood by 
the soul which accepts His No. Im accepting the divine 
judgment we are saved. In hearing the terrible No we are 
sure of God’s redeeming Yes. In being ready to die we are 
given the new life of the Resurrection.‘ For the Resurrec- 
tion is not only God’s miracle done on Christ, but God’s 
miracle done in us. ‘‘ The subject of the Bible,” says Barth, 
‘is the resurrection. All Bible questions from all sides lead 
to this subject . . . The Bible without that absolute wonder 
would not be the Bible.” The last insight into the nature of 
Jesus Christ is to be found in Pentecost. ‘‘ Jesus not only 
was—it is said to us, Jesus is, and Jesus will be. Time 
stands still around Him, the thousandfold differences of the 
world and life sink before Him.” ? 

Barth does not profess to understand the atonement. It 
is not accessible to our experience or cognition. We have 
here to deal with the hidden God who even in the revelation 
of Christ is veiling Himself as much as revealing Himself. 
God has set forth Christ as a thaorjpiov in our world—that 
is, as the place which, like the mercy seat of the Old Covenant, 
declares the hiddenness and at the same time the presence 
of God—as the place in history from which the word of God, 
the word of His d:xavoovvn can best be understood.’ That 
is the content of the Gospel, that is the open and yet hidden 
paradoxical reality of the sovereign God, in judgment and 
grace. Soli Deo gloria. 

The human correlative is sola fides. We are lost without 
the help of God, and this help comes as justificatio impii. 
Barth revives in its completeness the Reformation doctrine 
of justification by faith. Faith is not to be identified with 
its historical or psychological manifestations. It lies com- 
pletely outside the phenomenal world. It is not visible to 
men. No one can say who has faith and who not. So 
little is faith to be identified with a psychical act that it is 
much more the looking away from all that is human and 
psychical, the ignoring of all inner processes, the renunciation 
of every subjective experience, and the surrender to a 
transcendent divine event. From the side of psychology it 
is to be described as purely negative, an act of self-emptying, 
or still more negative, a vacuum to which the Eternal gives 
acontent. Faith can never give a sense of security ; indeed, 
from the fate of a deadening securitas Barth would deliver 

1 Rémerbrief, p. 18. 


2 Komm Schépfer Geist, p. 162. 
3 Rémerbrief, p. 79. 
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us. We cannot see where faith is anchored; here lies its 
peculiarity, that it is not anchored, it swings free. The 
inward state of the believer is not one of rest or peace, but 
one of strain, tension, even pain. When we believe—that is, 
when we stand still and let God speak to us and work in us— 
then the radical new thing begins in the midst of the old 
world. When a man, not from a religious height, but direct 
from the sinful world, not with the mark of piety, but in his 
naked creatureliness, broken and in his last distress, standing 
on the edge of a precipice dares the spring into the uncertain, 
the bottomless, and there, swinging over the gulf, is taken 
hold of by the hand of God—that is faith. It is always a 
risk, a leap into the abyss.’ ‘“‘ Faith in Jesus is the risk of 
all risks.” 

So here we have the central Pauline thought: ‘‘ Where- 
fore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law ” (Rom. iii. 28); the Lutheran paradox of 
the justification of the impious ; and the Calvinistic doctrine 
of soli Deo gloria set again in the middle point of theology 
with determined emphasis. Barth calls for a return to the 
inheritance of the Reformation.? In his doctrine of the 
Deus Absconditus, and of Jesus Christ as the centre of all, 
and the one source of a satisfying knowledge of God, in his 
repudiation of the view that the Person of Christ is dependent 
for us on any historical judgment, and his contention that 
clearness, rationality, evidence are signs of the absence of 
faith, in his emphasis also on double predestination, Barth 
presents many striking resemblances to Pascal (Pensées, 
Chaps. XVII., XIX., XXI., etc.). 

The interest of modern Catholic theologians in Barth is 
now intelligible. For in his advance against all philosophical 
and theological immanence he approaches near to their 
position. He shares with them the dogma of the qualitative 
difference between the nature of God and the nature of the 
world, the doctrine of God’s transcendence, the belief in the 
working of original sin even unto death, the conviction of 
the absolute unconditioned necessity of grace as a free gift 
of God, and the grounding of the new supernatural life in 
the pure grace of God. But he is and remains a son of the 
Reformation who is prepared to pursue its principles to the 
last consequence, even beyond Luther and Calvin, in the 
interest of an absolute theology. 

It will be asked, Has he any place for ethics beside this 

1 Romerbrief, p. 73. 
2 Wort Gottes, p. 179. 
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omnipotent grace? He has no place for what he calls the 
ethical titanism that derives from Pelagius and Erasmus. 
Over against the height on which God stands all human 
efforts are vain. But he claims to stand with Paul, Luther 
and Calvin in maintaining that the merciful God who for- 
gives sin can only be found in the deep despair and distress 
into which man is brought by his ethical efforts. Ethics 
thus has its place and work. By putting the moral obligation 
before man, it shows him that he is not capable of doing God’s 
will. The problem of ethics, then, is the sickness of man, a 
sickness that is unto death, and which ethics cannot heal. 
The theme of ethics, as of theology, is soli Deo gloria.1_ And 
the theme demands the unfolding of an ethic of grace rather 
than an ethic of conscience. The ethic of conscience is 
based on the conception that God reveals Himself above all 
in the sphere of the ethical, whereas God reveals Himself 
supremely in the forgiveness of sins, and forgiveness of sins 
is not an ethical principle, but a breach with the reality 
of the ethical. It is the highest expression of the totaliter 
aliter which comes to view in the Bible. The cardinal 
answer to the ethical quest is the divine forgiveness. Yet 
Barth does not propose to displace the moral law in favour 
of the Gospel. Just because man to the end of his days 
stands under the destroying work of the Fall, unfree of will, 
evil in action, therefore the law is set up in inseparable unity 
with the Gospel. The last word of ethics, like the last word 
of theology, is a paradox. 

Barth and his followers have not been sparing in their 
powder and shot, against the liberal school of theology 
especially, which they accuse of betraying the message of 
the Gospel to the culture of the world, and by their relativity 
of entirely losing the idea of the Absolute, and they -have 
had to submit to many answering volleys. Harnack and 
Jilicher ? have found in Barth’s dualism and in his doctrine 
of the Deus Absconditus (which, however, he claims to derive 
from Luther %) a revival of the gospel of Marcion. ‘* Marcionite 
sheet lightning ”’—‘‘a sort of desperado theology ”—‘‘ a 
heap of fermenting ideas not yet clarified ”’—‘‘ a futurist 
picture in which houses and trees tumble against each other,” 
are some of the epithets that have been applied. Barth 
himself admits that he was taken aback by certain striking 
parallels on reading Harnack’s book on Marcion, but he 


1 Roémerbrief, p. 417. 
® Christliche Welt, 1920, Nr. 80; 1928, Nr. 9-10. 
3 Rémerbrief, p. 18. 
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denies that he is in agreement with Marcion on decisive 
oints.' 

What shall be said of this new positive movement ? ‘That 
it is open to several criticisms is obvious. 

(1) It is one-sided. In part this is designed. It does 
not claim to be a complete theology, but only to add a touch 
of “ spice ”—to be a corrective of the prevailing tendency 
to exalt the historical and psychological. May it not be 
good to be reminded that theology begins just where these 
leave off ? One-sided also is Barth’s doctrine of God. He 
so over-emphasises the transcendent, hidden side of the God- 
head that he exposes himself to a charge of gnosticism. His 
idea of God undoubtedly bears some Hellenistic traits 
though he takes care to guard himself against introducing a 
dualism between God the Creator and God the Redeemer. 
“It is the same God,” he says, “‘ who saw all that He had 
made and behold, it was very good ”’ (Gen. i. 31), who “ hath 
delivered us from the power of darkness and hath translated 
us into the kingdom of His dear Son ”’ (Col. i. 18).? 

(2) A religious and ethical pessimism pervades his scheme. 
A theology that so stresses the valuelessness of all human 
efforts, that makes even the justified man in his finest 
religious feelings still a peccator cannot easily defend itself 
against the charge. Pessimistic also is his outlook on the 
world, though probably a needed corrective to the evolu- 
tionary optimism and nebulous idealism of a quite recent 
date. 

(3) A still more dubious feature of this theology is the 
absence of all verification of faith in experience. A faith 
that is so absolutely a miracle, and so hidden that one cannot 
discriminate between those who have it, and those who have it 
not, is surely not faith in the Pauline sense, where faith takes 
visible form in fruits. 

(4) A further weakness is the too small place which 
Barth leaves for Christian nurture and education. Here he 
turns away from Calvin, holding that the Reformed spirit 
by stressing the moral law and social activities has been 
in danger of secularising the Gospel. So determined is his 
opposition to all secular Christianity, and to every attempt 
to make Christianity an agent of worldly civilisation, that 
he ends in a jensettigkeit of an extreme form. 

(5) Barth fails also to work out satisfactorily the relation 
between the historical Jesus and the Risen Christ, and leaves 

1 Roémerbrief, p. xvi. 
2 Das Wort Gottes, p. 60; 
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an unaccountable break between the earthly and the heavenly 
life of our Lord. 

The whole attempt of Barth and his school to find a basis 
of faith that will deliver it from the uncertainties of the 
historical and psychological is praiseworthy, but in the end 
must prove impossible. We cannot dispense with these 
because they represent the world we know, and they afford 
us our starting point and road from here to there, from known 
to unknown. But because Barth rejects this way, his Christ 
becomes to us too much of a deus ex machina, out of relation 
to our known world, rather than the Divine Son of Man. 

This theology attracts and repels us; it attracts by its 
lofty daring, and spirituality, it repels by a certain want of 
heart. We do not feel the heartbeat of the Divine Father 
nor the yearning love of Him who “ came to seek and save 
the lost.”’ Nevertheless, we have here a serious endeavour 
to bring back the Christian mind of our day to the message 
of the Gospel as it has come to us through Paul, Luther, and 
Calvin, and to recover the spirit of the Reformation with its 
emphasis on sin and grace. There is no doubt also that the 
critical challenge of this school will be listened to. Barth 
and his group have called a halt to all anthropocentric 
theology, to all mere phenomenology, and have set the 
Absolute, transcendent God again in the centre of our think- 
ing. They have restored the category of Revelation to a 
place of honour, and called Christian thought anew to 
reverence the Word of God. This, and not their negative 
criticism, is their central contribution. 


JOHN M°CONNACHIE. 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 
MARY AGNES HAMILTON. 


Figaro is probably the most universally delightful of all 
Mozart’s delightful operas, and ‘* Voi che Sapete ’’ the best- 
known and best-loved song it contains. Thousands hum it 
who do not know its words; hundreds murmur the words 
without much thought for their meaning. By these words a 
curious train of reflection was, in me, started the other day, 
when, having acquired a gramophone record of Elizabeth 
Schumann’s exquisite rendering, I perceived that they had 
kindly been interpreted for the Anglo-Saxon hearer. The 
title is for him, given thus—“‘ Voi che Sapete (What is this 
Feeling ?).’’ At this artless question I gazed with a pleasure 
that has grown in subsequent ponderings upon it. There 
seems to me to be layers of interesting meaning hidden 
beneath the simple translation of the vocative “‘ You who 
know what a thing is love” into the interrogative ‘“* What 
is this feeling?’ Does it not, to begin with, give proof of 
the paradox that the secrets of language are sometimes 
most subtly conveyed by the effort of translation, because 
that effort reveals elements of meaning taken for granted 
and hardly apprehended until they are left out ? Here, the 
Italian knows, or says he knows, what a thing is love; but 
the candid Anglo-Saxon pauses, and, troubled by strange 
motions in himself, asks, almost plaintively, ‘‘ What is this 
feeling ? ” 

If one liked, one could go off, at this point, to one of 
those international discussions which are often amusing but 
less often illuminating, in the course of an inspection of the 
profundities of difference revealed in the taking-for-granted 
attitude of the one nation, and the “‘ stand and deliver ” of 
the other. In the given case, such a discussion might, indeed, 
carry a long way. Is it not the permanent justification of 
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talking about love—a topic for which national shyness 
demands some apology—that it is the most revealing of 
human postures, as well as being the one upon which every 
human being has an opinion, based, as he thinks, upon direct 
experience. Idle, therefore, for serious-minded people to 
complain, as they sometimes, ungratefully and inaccurately, 
do, about the fact that novels are “‘ all about love.” They are 
by no means all about it, even when they think they are; 
but they are bound to be largely concerned with it, because, 
psychologically, it is the element of revelation. Applied to 
confused elements of character, it acts as do certain reagents 
in chemistry and gives a precipitate with a definite colour 
and taste. If you are trying to represent the world through 
the people whose interactions make it, you save time by 
taking their contact at its most concentrated and expressive 
point. So even Conrad and Dostoevsky are driven back to 
it, so, to take the most recent case, when Mr. H. G. Wells, in 
his cumbrous William Clissold, has set out, schematically, 
his reorganisation of the world we live in, he has to turn to 
William’s relations to Clementina—illuminated by his reflec- 
tions on previous relations to other ladies—in order to give 
actuality and force to his constructions and bring himself to 
the point. 

I want, however, to follow up the intelligent question of 
the Gramophone Company, and ask, ‘‘ What is this feeling?” 
—in particular, to investigate the assumption, which is evi- 
dently not shared by it, that everybody knows all about it. 
On this, I think, poets and novelists, especially novelists, 
have deceived their readers ; deceived them so successfully 
that they have, in fact, interpolated a psychological element 
into the mind, and above all, into the expectation of the 
ordinary man and woman, that does not correspond either 
with their experience or their natural instinctive outlook. 
What they have done is to make us think, at any rate at that 
period in our lives when our thoughts translate themselves 
into the kind of action that has awkward consequences, 
extending beyond ourselves, that however imperfectly en- 
dowed we may be in many respects, however incapable of 
high achievement or experience either as artists, workers or 
even citizens, there is one form of achievement and experi- 
ence that is open to us all, waits for us all. We cannot, 
and we know we cannot, be great poets, musicians or painters, 
leaders of men, captains of industry, bridge builders or scien- 
tists, but dim and fascinating before our eyes floats the belief 
that we can all be great lovers. Ranges of knowledge and 
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understanding are closed to us; we cannot hear the music 
of the spheres, appreciate the higher mathematics, compre- 
hend relativity, argue with point and force as to how many 
angels can sit on the point of a needle; we have neither 
sleight of hand nor penetrating intellectual or moral vision. 
The book of life, we know, has many secret pages. But there 
is one in which we all think that we can read and write. The 
recesses of feeling, explored and revealed in symbol by the 
artist, are, so we assume, open to us in action. He only says 
what we feel—and in our secret hearts we believe that we 
know a thing or two that he does not. He fumbles in words 
after the fire from Heaven that burns in us. With an 
assumption, or what we think to be an assumption, of 
modesty that masks an arrogance so common that we do not 
notice its sublimity, we hug in our heart and, when we are 
very young, confess to our intimates, that though we neither 
expect nor deserve great things of life, are entirely common- 
place in make-up, and not brilliantly attractive even to our- 
selves, there may, and probably there does, wait round the 
corner for us one supreme experience, transcendent, incom- 
municable, and yet universal—the experience of love. 
Novelists, just because they have to be specific, and 
present their general ideas through individual cases, are the 
chief architects of this view. But poets, musicians and even 
painters have played their part in its erection. Their increas- 
ing “‘ realism ”’ has indeed landed them deeper in this par- 
ticular idealistic bog; the new novelist is more busy with 
the will o’ the wisp than was the old. With the greatest care 
he selects a personnel and a background for his fictions that 
is normal or even subnormal, and then proceeds to display 
his men and women as illuminated by a searchlight of feeling. 
Sometimes they are destroyed by it and more frequently 
redeemed ; always they are enlightened and enlarged. The 
more commonplace the person, the more vivid is apt to be 
the illumination. The modern novelist, because of his notion 
that there is something more real about the undistinguished, 
relies more on love and has a more naive conception of it 
than the earlier writers did, far more than the writers who, 
following Aristotle, attempted to display the passions of the 
great. The film, which exaggerates and underlines every- 
thing, of course shows this tendency even more strongly. 
Since there is an assumption, which acts strongly on the 
novelist, more strongly on the playwright, and most strongly 
on the scenario writer, that the destructive display is un- 
popular, the favourite “ close-up ” shows reconciliation and 
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redemption in a happy blend. But whether destructive or 
redemptive, the passion is always there; it is presented as 
the golden thread by which the dull tissue of daily life is 
glorified for all and sundry. 

From novels this conception passes over into life. Like 
the newspapers, they largely create what they are supposed 
to describe. Few seem able to resist them. Experience is 
powerless. The unknown has an authority over the mind 
which the known cannot shake. So, long after we have left 
behind, for ourselves, the notion that we are to know the 
love the poets speak of, we hug it about other people. 
When we cease to hold that it is true about our acquaintance, 
we continue to believe that behind the known life of the 
great ones of the earth there is a secret life ; to imagine that 
the key to what puzzles us in them would be fitted into its 
lock, and everything explained, if we knew their ‘‘ romance,” 
could see them “in love.” Stories of ‘‘ The Man Himself ”’ or 
“The Woman Herself” invariably play upon this note, 
discreetly or indiscreetly ; volumes pile up devoted to 
** Napoleon and the Women he Loved,” and so on. Artists, 
of course, are specifically dedicated to this. The artist, in 
the public view, is so perpetually occupied with his affections 
that it remains a miracle how he ever gets any work done. 

Does an honest interrogation of experience confirm this 
outlook ? I will not say, of one’s own experience, for every 
one thinks his own unique; but of that of the people one 
knows ? Do the “ romances ”’ of real life correspond to the 
picture projected by the novel, the play and the movies ? 
Is it the case that, in every one of us, there lurks the capacity 
for intense, self-abnegating and irresistible feeling for that 
state of mind about another person which makes their 
happiness more important to us than our own, and causes 
their mere existence in the world, quite apart from any 
relation they may have to us, to stand for us as the authenti- 
cation of the existence of God ? Has each one of us, at one 
time or another, felt the world well lost for the sake of it, 
known the “ fiery glow that whirls the spirit from itself 
away’? All one can say is that, if it is so, the fact is 
remarkably well concealed. The motives that we see direct- 
ing and conditioning the lives about us seem very different. 
Even the reasons for which men and women come together 
in marriage correspond poorly enough to the romantic 
sublimations—and this whether one looks at the woman’s 
point of view or the man’s. Their reasons vary, but the 
variations follow no sex demarcation. For every woman 
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who marries for what used to be called an “* establishment,” 
there is a man who marries because, tired of the discomforts 
of boarding-house or lodgings, he wants a “home.” The 
desire for children, in part simply instinctive, in part the 
thwarted craving for personal immortality, belongs to both : 
so does the sense of normality, the obligation to conform to 
the common type, which still acts so potently as an incentive 
to marriage. The “settling down” process which occurs 
after it sends the minds of both, with the briefest of sus- 
pensions, back to their unromantic but stable concerns, 
though it fails to clear the mind of illusion, except in relation 
to the chosen partner. The efforts either man or woman may 
subsequently make to reincarnate illusion vary in form but 
not in substance. I think, indeed, that Mr Mencken was 
probably right when in his lively diatribe on “* Woman ”’ he 
suggested that, if anything, she is more realist and less 
romantic than the man. If the woman reads more novels 
than the man it is he, rather than she, who sits, head in 
hands, listening to Wagner. Public men, who profess to 
have no time for novels, and feel a sort of superiority in that 
profession, talk, in their speeches, like the worst novels. 

I have spoken of reincarnating illusion.- But what I 
want to suggest is not that love is an illusion, but that the 
view that it is universal, the birthright of us all, is an illusion. 
Here, the poets, who are made responsible for so much, might 
help us to the true answer if we were looking for it. At the 
time when we read them most we generally are not looking 
for anything of the kind. A young man in the heyday of his 
passion for a girl whom he afterwards discovered to be any- 
thing but the mistress of his vision said to me plaintively 
the other day, “‘ Do you know, I can’t discover the poem 
that quite fits my case?”’ He was more candid than he 
meant to be. In the range of great poetry, except Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, which have their own awkwardness, there 
really are very few poems that do fit the individual case, and 
a great many that have but cold comfort to give to the general 
one. Most of them, in fact, suggest a kind and a degree of 
feeling which we know nothing or hardly anything about. 
How little we know about it is revealed by the judgment 
actually passed by the world on the thing when it does, in 
fact, occur. Every explanation but the one that ought, by 
hypothesis, to spring to all our lips is then proffered. Of this 
the great standing illustration is Froude’s biography of 
Thomas Carlyle, and the interpretation put on Carlyle’s 
reminiscences of his wife and his references to her death 
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there and in his Journal. His inconsolable and bitter grief 
has been complacently interpreted asremorse. So little do we 
recognise a broken heart when we see one that we call it 
a tortured conscience. Froude, working on the familiar 
lines of the writer of popular fiction, invented for Jane a 
‘‘romance ”’ for Edward Irving, and was so pleased with his 
own fancy that he allowed himself to be completely blinded to 
the obvious fact that the man she loved was and always had 
been her husband, who possessed, as she truly saw, “a true 
warm heart to love me and a spirit of fire to be the guiding 
star of my life.’’ There is nothing accidental in the fact that 
Mrs Browning, a poet and a lover herself, saw the truth, 
while Froude, an average romantic novelist, complacently 
perverted it. 

Professor A. C. Bradley, writing on Jane Austen, remarks 
drily : 

** Another trait is her refusal to depict those conflicts 
of passion which display, even in misdoing, the possibili- 
ties of human nature, and at once agitate and uplift us 
as her pictures of life nevercan. Like most of us, she 
never experienced, or even witnessed, such passions, and 
she had the wisdom, not too common in novelists, to 
avoid what she did not know.” 


Most of us, while remembering the hard truth of Rosalind’s 
** Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love,” in our colder moments retain, for 
general use, the point of view of the young dentist in Bernard 
Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, who exclaims with fervour, 
‘“*I must have one illusion left—the illusion about you. I 
love you.” Shaw knew, and shows, that it was an illusion ; 
the young dentist’s feelings did not deserve that glorious 
name. Shaw has, indeed, been in our time the great assailant 
of the romantic fallacy. Again and again he has suggested 
that this presumably all-potent emotion is, really, the most 
fragile and uncertain of motives deflected from its hurricane 
course by such accidents as a Cockney accent, a thick 
ankle, or an unbecoming hat. Has he not reminded us that 
it does not matter being romantic about love, while it is fatal 
to be romantic about money? And do we not, in practice, 
agree with him? Shaw, here, is in the line of the great out- 
standing attack on the romantic strongholds—the Marxian 
theory. Marx, it is true, did not bother his head with psycho- 
logy. He produced a schematic picture of human develop- 
ment by the simple process of leaving all that out, and 
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rushed to the other extreme of simplification by hypo- 
statising economic motives as the sole determinant in human 
affairs. Of course he was wrong, as anyone must be wrong 
who postulates sole determinants in our complex world. He 
went as much too far in one direction as our novelists go in 
the other, with the result that his salutary corrective power 
has been lost in its own exaggerations. 

At this point it is obviously desirable to endeavour to 
make clear precisely what it is that one is talking about 
when one speaks of the love the poets dwell on. It is to their 
descriptions, or rather to the atmosphere of their references, 
since, very wisely, they do not often describe, that one has 
to go back in the effort to distinguish what one may call the 
rare flower of feelings from the common soil out of which it 
grows. 

** All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 


All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 


This “‘ sacred flame ”’ is no mere projection or expression of 
sex. Here the poets of all nations have always ranged them- 
selves with the higher prose writers of the non-Latin races— 
Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, German, Russian and Polish— 


against the Gallic view. The Gallic view, if one may call it 
that, is that actually all this sublimation, this suggestion that 
there is a feeling that while it includes sex, nevertheless 
transcends it ; that, while not despising the body in which 
the spirit is housed, seeks to find contact with that spirit, 
serve and understand it, break down the barriers that 
separate soul from soul—all this is plain bosh. There is the 
sex impulse. It is of course important in the sense that 
there is a lot of it about, but though they are interested in it, 
in the sense that they write incessantly about it, French and 
Italian novelists do not convey in description that it is 
interesting. Their iteration on its simpler aspects is, indeed, 
the very reverse of that. It is more than a little curious to 
find many of our most “ modern ” writers falling back into 
their trick and applying it, unfortunately, without their 
cynical intelligence. The “ strong ”’ school of English, as of 
American, fiction writers is obsessed with the simple sex side 
of human relations. What the late Stewart Sherman so 
brilliantly described as the ‘‘ emetic school” indeed sees 
little else. But they see it with none of the awful artistic 
detachment which gives quality and even grandeur to the 
stories of such a master in this vein as Guy de Maupassant. 
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In the upshot they are dull. Not shocking, still less amusing, 
but dull. In England there are, thank heavens, signs that 
novelists are beginning to work through this phase. Of 
nakedness, of the whole process of dressing and undressing, 
of promiscuity, of the simple motions of the animal, our 
writers are getting a little tired. They are beginning to see 
that processes do not become revealing merely because fifty 
years ago it was not proper to mention them ; to see how all 
that is interesting and significant in the intercourse of a 
man and a woman comes after the physical fact ; how the 
core of the subject lies not in the actions of passion, but in 
the emotions that may or may not accompany them ; how 
what is worth study in “ all thoughts, all passions, all delights” 
is in very truth the “ sacred flame ” to which they may, or 
may not, minister. Very interesting is it, too, in this con- 
nection, to find so entirely free an exponent of the new 
morality of Russia as Alexandra Kollontay, in the striking 
group of short stories she calls Ways of Love, reaching the 
same point by a devious route. Her subject throughout is 
the attitude to all this of the emancipated Russian woman, 
whom Communism has freed from every ancient prejudice. 
In one of her tales a mother is horrified to find that sex 
relations are going on between her young daughter, by her 
first husband, and the comrade with whom she herself is 
now living; more horrified when she finds the girl is amazed 
at her distress and perfectly ready to give her lover up. 
She explains that she has had such relations with others, 
and can see no reason why her mother should take any more 
account of them than she would do in the case of a young 
man. “It is not,’’ she explains, “ as if I had been in love 
with any of them ; love, of course, is quite another matter. 
That may come. If it does, it will change everything. Love 
is serious ; sex *? She shrugs her shoulders. 

Here, young Russia speaks with the voice which, however 
uncertain and unfamiliar to us be its dialect, is to-day the 
characteristic voice of youth. Youth does make the distinc- 
tion which I am trying to suggest is that between the Gallic 
and the poetic view of love. What we may notice is, mainly, 
the fact that the young do not seem to regard sex as im- 
portant. They have lost hold of our old inhibitions and even 
of our “‘decencies.”’ But we misunderstand them fatally if we 
miss the fact, behind that carelessness of theirs, that they do 
think love important and are aware—more aware, perhaps, 
than we are—that the two things are not one and the same. 
To that extent they, who seem so unpoetic, are on the side of 
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the poets, and reject, inferentially, at all events, the Gallic 
view. For the Gallic view is that love is sex—disguised 
perhaps, but still sex—and though an invariable, not a 
significant or a differentiating constituent in experience. For 
the poets, on the other hand, it is serious, always serious. 
To the degree, however, and in the sense in which it is 
serious, few of them support the view that it is universal or 
even common. Gleams of it may visit us all; hardly the 
thing itself, in its fulness. The more thoroughly their expres- 
sions are analysed, the more definite is this distinction. True, 
Shelley makes Asia cry 


** Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.” 


But she goes on to say : 


** They who inspire it most are fortunate, 
As I am now; but those who feel it most 
Are happier still, after long sufferings, 

As I shall soon become.” 


And for us, Asia’s love, its fulness, its unwavering, un- 
wearying steadiness, shines with a radiance that separates 
her. She may say that what she feels is ‘‘ common as light,” 
but what she suggests to us is that the scale of feeling is like 
the scale of light, and holds her pinnacled on its topmost 
beam. So, too, the happiness towards which, “ after long 
sufferings,” it is bearing her, is far enough away from any 
common conception of that state. 

It is, indeed, through an interrogation of that “ happi- 
ness ’’ that we may get to grips with the task of defining 
love. For the “ long suffering ”’ of Asia finds its analogue in 
almost every picture drawn for us by the great artists. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do they present love to us as a comfortable 
companion for the soul. The fleshly tenement has to be 
swept and garnished to receive it, and then risk being burned 
up in the process. There is nothing accidental in the fact 
that Romeo and Juliet, Antony and Cleopatra, Tristan and 
Isolde, Siegfried and Brunhilde find rapture and union in 
annihilation. They die. As we watch them we feel that 
their dying is greater than our living, is the expression of a 
fiery particle in them that is hardly in us. At the same time, 
however, we surely feel something else : feel, however dimly, 
that the destruction that comes upon them is, in part, a sign 
of their imperfection, of some flaw in them that makes them 
incapable of perfect service to the fire that has touched their 
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souls. Perfect love, we feel, expresses itself in life, not death ; 
may suffer, but endures. 

Endures. That, surely, is the key word. It is there, 
rather than in any notion of diffusion, that we must seek for 
the justification of the sense we have of the universality and 
potency of love. It is, that is to say, in so far as we feel or 
perceive it, our link with what is enduring in the universe 
itself. The feeling that justifies and redeems is characterised 
not by brilliance in its colouring, by fury of onset, or by 
devastating extrusion of every other thought, but by its 
connection with something permanent and integral in per- 
sonality. In a word, by the fact that it lasts. By a strange 
paradox our own personality speaks with authentic voice 
when it finds, in some other personality, its link with the 
infinite. It is then that it has assurance of itself. If that 
recognition is indeed authentic, it cannot be fitful. It must 
be faithful—faithful as is the soul of the Universe itself. 

Does not the “ romance ” that accompanies such recog- 
nition, and constitutes the single note in it that gives the 
average novelist his music, exist in the sudden awareness of 
a correspondence between the insignificant human _per- 
cipient and the significant and enduring pattern of which he 
then has a glimpse ? If that glimpse is to grow to a light, the 
strange “ feeling ’? must be accepted and understood—must, 
in a word, be disciplined. The transient apprehension is, in 
truth, as common as is the apprehension of light, and no 
more significant or illuminating. Only those who have 
passed through the discipline of service and suffering, only 
those for whom the ‘“‘ familiar voice wearies not ever,” can 
say that they are among those who know “ what a thing is 
love.” 


MARY AGNES HAMILTON. 
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DIFFERENT MODES OF LOVE AND 
REVERENCE. 


Proressor J. S. MACKENZIE. 


It happens that I was recently asked by an Indian corre- 
spondent to explain what is meant by Love in religion, 
especially in the Christian religion; and I did not find the 
task as easy as might have been supposed. Nor did my 
exposition give any complete satisfaction. Hence it has 
occurred to me that it might be useful to put together some 
of the reflections to which the question has given rise. Terms 
that are in common use are often thought to be more fully 
understood by us than they really are. 

I suppose that it is at least clear that we mean by Love a 
certain mode of liking or appreciation, usually a mode that 
has a considerable degree of strength and is directed to an 
object that has some persistence, at least in the memory or 
imagination. It is most often used with reference to our 
liking for persons, but is readily extended to our appreciation 
of other natural or artificial modes of existence. Occasionally 
it is applied in ordinary discourse to quite transitory things ; 
but it is generally recognised that this use is improper. One 
who likes peaches in the sense of liking to eat them appre- 
ciates them only in the act of destroying them. One who 
admires their colour may be said to love them in a rather more 
correct sense; but, in general, we mean by Love an appre- 
ciative attitude towards persons, or at least towards objects, 
that can without much straining be personified, or regarded 
as having a persistent individuality comparable to that 
which we ascribe to persons. We may love trees or houses 
or chairs, or even somewhat transitory objects, such as 
sunsets or the colours of flowers; but things that are more 
purely transient, such as the warmth of a fire, we can only 
like. In its higher forms, Love is hardly distinguishable 
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from reverence, and perhaps its different aspects can hardly 
be better brought out than they were by Goethe in the 
account that he gave of the “‘ Three Reverences ” in Wilhelm 
Meister’s Travels. 

The “‘ Sages,” it will be remembered, distinguished the 
three modes as the Reverence for what is above us, the 
Reverence for what is on a level with us, and the Reverence 
for what is beneath us. “ The religion which depends on 
what is above us,” he says, 


‘““we denominate the Ethnic: it is the religion of the 
nations, and the first happy deliverance from a degrad- 
ing fear; all Heathen religions, as we call them, are of 
this sort, whatsoever names they may bear. The 
Second Religion, which founds itself on reverence for 
what is around us, we denominate the Philosophical; 
for the philosopher stations himself in the middle, and 
draws down to him all that is higher, and up to him all 
that is lower; and only in this medium condition does 
he merit the title of wise. Here, as he surveys with 
clear sight his relations to his equals, and therefore to 
the whole human race ; his relations likewise to all other 
earthly circumstances and arrangements necessary or 
accidental, he alone, in a cosmic sense, lives in Truth. 
But now we have to speak of the Third Religion, 
grounded on reverence for what is beneath us: this we 
name the Christian, as in the Christian religion such a 
temper is with most distinctness manifested. It is a last 
step to which mankind were fitted and destined to 
attain. But what a task was it, not only to be patient 
with the Earth, and let it lie beneath us, we appealing 
to a higher birthplace; but also to recognise humility 
and poverty, mockery and despite, disgrace and wretched- 
ness, to recognise these things as divine; nay, even 
on sin and crime to look not as hindrances, but to 
honour and love them as furtherances of what is holy. 
Of this, indeed, we find some traces in all ages: but the 
trace is not the goal; and this being now attained, the 
human species cannot now retrograde; and we may 
say, that the Christian religion having once appeared, 
cannot again vanish; having once assumed its divine 
shape can be subject to no dissolution.” 


It seems clear that the three modes of Reverence that are 
here referred to by Goethe may also be characterised as 
modes of Love. Perhaps the terms Admiration, Loyalty and 
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Benevolence may be used to express the distinction between 
them ; and it may be of some help to us to notice the ways 
in which these modes of Love appear in human life in aspects 
that are not specially religious. 

The attitude of appreciation that we call Love generally 
contains some degree of Admiration, some degree of Loyalty 
and some degree of Benevolence ; but one or other of these 
aspects generally predominates over the others. In ordinary 
love poetry the aspect of admiration is usually prominent. 
Its most concentrated essence is expressed in Shakespeare’s 


Tempest : 
** Admired Miranda ! 
Indeed the top of admiration, worth 
What’s dearest to the world! ”’ 


Benevolence appears more conspicuously in ordinary friend- 
ship. We wish our friends long life and happiness. But there 
is also a form of attachment in which neither of these aspects 
is conspicuous. Its best-known expression is in the phrase 
of Touchstone, “an ill-favoured thing, but mine own.” 
Many of the poems of Burns and of Wordsworth might be 
quoted in illustration of it. The kind of attachment, for 
instance, that is expressed in “‘ Auld Lang Syne ”’ rests on 
simple comradeship: ‘‘ We twa hae rin about the braes ” ; 
‘** We twa hae paidled i’ the burn.” In his address to the 
Mouse also Burns refers to himself as “‘ Thy poor earth-born 
companion and fellow-mortal.”” The sense of unity with 
Nature that was expressed by Wordsworth is of a similar 
character, though it is usually accompanied by admiration. 
This attitude would seem to be what Goethe meant by the 
reverence for what is on a level with ourselves. It starts 
from ourselves as centre and extends outwards to the things— 
especially the living things—that we find around us. It may 
even be felt towards ourselves. ‘“‘ Too solitary he,” it has 
been said, ‘‘ who loves not his own company ” ; and Words- 
worth said that he “‘ could wish his days to be Bound each to 
each by natural piety ’"—the attitude that has been so finely 
characterised by Professor Alexander. Piety, Loyalty and 
Comradeship would seem to be the terms that best charac- 
terise this attitude. It may be accompanied by Admiration 
and Benevolence ; but they do not appear to be necessarily 
present in it in any high degree. In so far as it forms the basis 
of a religion—as it seems to have done to a large extent with 
Wordsworth—it may fairly be described, as Goethe noted, 
as a philosophic religion. Religion, however, can hardly 
exist without some degree of admiration and benevolence. 
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In most religions the element of admiration is prominent— 
admiration for some supreme Power or Perfection. The Jews 
summed up the right religious attitude in the phrase, “‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself.’’ Love of one’s neighbour and oneself 
would seem to be mainly the mode of Love that is charac- 
terised as benevolence ; but it would seem that love towards 
God must rather be of the nature of admiration. In many 
religions this is combined with fear or at least with that form 
of awe which we have recently been taught to think of as the 
sense of “ Holiness ””—the consciousness of some Power 
before which our mortal nature “* trembles like a guilty thing 
surprised.” Kant felt it in looking at the starry heavens 
above and the moral law within. Milton represents even 
Satan as being abashed and feeling “‘ how awful goodness is.”’ 
But something of the same sort may be contained even in the 
sense of any supreme beauty. It seems to have been largely 
in that form that the Greek philosophers represented the 
highest religious attitude to themselves. In all such attitudes 
of reverence the element of reciprocity, which is prominent in 
the feeling of comradeship, tends to disappear. Spinoza said 
that “‘ he who loves God does not wish God to love him in 
return ’’—a saying that appealed very strongly to Goethe. 
Love of this kind would seem to be that which is most 
properly described as Reverence. It is felt for some supreme 
excellence to which we cannot hope to attain. Even in 
admiring mountains or sunsets, or “‘ the sea that bares its 
bosom to the moon,” or “ the winds that will be howling at 
all hours,” we do not expect any reciprocation of our regard. 

It is, however, mainly the mode of Love that means 
Benevolence that has been dwelt upon in moral refiections— 
often in the form of an antithesis between that and the Love 
of Self. We are enjoined to love our neighbour in the same 
sense in which we naturally love ourselves. It is natural and 
right that we should love ourselves in the sense in which 
love means benevolence. We naturally and rightly wish well 
to ourselves. Our own lives are entrusted to us to make the 
best we can of them. We can hardly be said to love our- 
selves in the sense in which comrades love one another. That 
kind of love may be described as an expansion of our view of 
ourselves. We become We instead of I. This presupposes 
some consciousness of difference as well as unity. To speak 
of “loving our own company ” involves a somewhat arti- 
ficial attitude towards ourselves. It is at least not usually in 
this sense that the term “ Self-love” is understood. We 
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may, however, love ourselves in the sense in which Love 
means Admiration, as well as in the sense in which it means 
Benevolence. We may have a high appreciation of our own 
good qualities—a “‘ good conceit of ourselves,” as it is com- 
monly called. This may sometimes be justified ; but at the 
best it is generally regarded as an amiable weakness, rather 
than as an attitude that can be altogether approved. The 
best that has been said for it is that self-love, even in this 
sense, “‘is not so vile a sin as self-neglecting”’; but it is 
generally recognised that it tends to be in some degree sinful. 
We have to try to make the best of ourselves ; and, in so far 
as we succeed, it is not unnatural that we should be gratified 
by our success. This is involved in the benevolence that we 
rightly have towards ourselves as well as towards others. 
But when it becomes admiration for ourselves, it tends to 
stand in the way of our improvement. Even excessive ad- 
miration for others may have a similar result, but chiefly in 
so far as it leads them to admire themselves unduly. It is a 
fault to which men of the highest genius are sometimes liable. 
Even Goethe was accused, e.g. by Mazzini, of being an 
Egoist. He defended himself against the charge by saying 
that he was never to be found “in the path of envy”; but 
it is not clear that this amounts to a refutation. One who had 
a deep-seated admiration for himself would not be likely to 
envy others. What was meant by the accusation, however, 
was probably that he held himself, in some respects, too much 
aloof; that he was too much absorbed in his own special 
interests, and did not help sufficiently in the great national 
movements to which Fichte and others of his contemporaries 
were devoting themselves. In so far as that was true, it 
would seem to mean rather that he was deficient in the sense 
of comradeship or loyalty, especially in the particular form 
of it that constitutes patriotism. This implies a certain 
absorption in his own special work ; and he may have been 
fully justified in that absorption. As he said himself, he 
“trod the wine-press alone.”’ That he had a higher opinion 
of himself than he was entitled to have does not appear to be 
true. Certainly he might have been more easily pardoned 
than most people for thinking highly of himself. 

Another great man who might be pardoned for having a 
high opinion of himself would be Shakespeare; and, if we 
may take his Sonnets as evidence (a somewhat uncertain 
basis), it would seem that he was not wholly lacking in self- 
esteem. But he appears at least to have recognised that it 
was an attitude that could not be commended. The most 
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definite statement is that contained in the sixty-second 
Sonnet : 
“* Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart.” 


But he seeks to cure it by transferring his admiration to 
another. A more chastened mood is expressed in his twenty- 
ninth Sonnet :— 


** When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least.” 


Here he has altogether renounced self-admiration ; but he 
retains benevolence towards himself. He seeks a good for 
himself; but, he finds it in the love of another. It thus 
appears that there is a pretty sharp distinction between 
these two modes of Love—the love that means Admiration 
and the love that means Benevolence, whether towards 
ourselves or towards others. And both may be distinguished 
from the simple sense of Loyalty or Piety, the kind of love 
that was exhibited by the “ pious Aineas.”’ 

In the passage in Wilhelm Meister’s Travels to which I 
have referred, Goethe goes on to urge that the three forms of 
Love or Reverence to which he has called attention are all 
embodied in the idea of the Trinity. God, conceived as the 
Father, represents the idea of Perfection that calls for our 
loving admiration. The Holy Spirit represents the concep- 
tion of human brotherhood, all mankind as a co-operative 
group of beings equal in their most fundamental rights and 
duties. God the Son, again, represents the type of reverence 
that involves universal benevolence, pity for the weak, help 
for the apparently lost and degraded. It is in this sense that 
Christianity, in Heine’s phrase, “* revealed Love,” i.e. gave 
it a new and deeper significance. 

It may, of course, be admitted—and Goethe himself 
admitted—that there is some exaggeration in representing 
this attitude as an entirely new revelation. It would not be 
difficult to point to anticipations of it in many other religions 
in Western countries. I do not refer to the Far East, where 
the development appears to have been very different. But 
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it would seem that the idea of a “ Man of Sorrows” was 
familiar to the Jews before the time of Christ. It has often 
been recognised also that in the poetry of Vergil there are 
some anticipations of the Christian sentiment. We seem to 
be conscious of it in such phrases as “‘ There are tears in life, 
and mortal things move our souls” !; or “ it will gratify us 
to remember even these things,” * referring to the tragic 
horrors of warfare. But, indeed, Homer’s Odyssey also is a 
glorification of the trials of a much-enduring hero: and 
Aristotle explained that the great value of Tragedy lies in the 
purgative power that is involved in “ pity and terror.” Thus 
it is not quite true to say that it was Christianity that first 
revealed that “‘ there is some soul of goodness in things evil.” 
But certainly Christianity gave a deeper significance to this 
aspect of Love. Nowhere else can we find so glowing an 
account as that given by St Paul of the Love or Charity that 
“suffers long and is kind,” that “ bears all things, believes 
all things, hopes all things, endures all things.” This is not 
simply the reverence for what is above us—the Love that is 
purely admiration ; nor is it the Love for what is on a level 
with us—the Love that may be described as the sense of com- 
radeship. It is rather the reverence for what is beneath us— 
the Love that is essentially benevolence and pity. We feel 
that love for ourselves in so far as we are conscious of our 
own weakness and need of help: we feel it for others in so 
far as we recognise a similar need in them. It is the Love that 
Shakespeare has so well depicted for us in such instances as 
the devotion of Cordelia and the faithful Kent to the mad 
and much-enduring King Lear. Instances of similar devo- 
tion might be found illustrated in many other writers, such 
as Dickens. The feeling that underlies it has often been 
expressed by writers who are not in any formal way asso- 
ciated with Christianity, such as George Eliot. But it is the 
special glory of Christianity to have made this spirit common. 

I think, however, that the account that Goethe has given 
of it is in some respects misleading. It is not so sharply 
opposed as he appears to suggest to the other two forms of 
reverence. Indeed, Goethe himself contended, as we have 
seen, that the three forms may be regarded as being all 
embodied in the Christian conception of the Trinity. But I 
think he exaggerates in suggesting that the Christian view 
involves reverence for sin and suffering in themselves. 
Christianity is not the Worship of Sorrow, but the Worship 

1“ Sunt lacrymae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 
2“ Etiam haec meminisse juvabit.” 
VoL. XXV.—No. 8. 
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of Healing. Surely Christianity deepened the abhorrence of 
sin and the desire to mitigate suffering. Jesus did not say 
“Sin boldly!” but “Go and sin no more.” The good 
Samaritan did not rejoice in the sufferings of the distressed 
traveller, but did his utmost to relieve them. So, too, when 
Browning bids us ‘‘ welcome each rebuff that turns earth’s 
smoothness rough,” it is not for their own sake that they are 
to be welcomed, but for the sake of the fine qualities that they 
evoke. What is true is that Christianity taught that both 
sin and suffering are evils that can be cured; and that the 
curing of them calls forth some of the noblest qualities. In 
earlier religions it was often supposed that sin meant hope- 
less depravity, and that suffering was an evidence of the 
anger of the gods. Christianity taught us to regard both as 
natural incidents in the life of humanity, that can be healed 
by patience and care. It substituted penance and repentance 
for vindictive punishment. It is true that the emphasis on 
these aspects of life has occasionally led to a rather senti- 
mental glorification of suffering and even of sin. Perhaps 
even that delightful Poverello St Francis cannot be wholly 
acquitted of this. It is a tendency that has sometimes cast 
a certain gloom over the Christian world, and in some places 
does so even now. It has been thought of as “a vale of 
tears,” instead of, in the phrase of Keats, “‘ a vale of soul- 
making.’’ When a too exclusive emphasis is laid on Love 
as meaning Benevolence and Pity, we are in some danger of 
losing sight of the sense in which it means Comradeship and 
Co-operation, and the sense in which it involves admiration 
for Power and Beauty and Wisdom. This blighting in- 
fluence would seem to have been in the mind of Swinburne 
in the well-known exclamation, 


“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean! the earth has grown grey at 
thy breath!” 


But this is not altogether fair. The earth was always some- 
what grey and cloudy ; and in recent times it has been made 
greyer, not by Christianity, but by the smoke of our factories 
and the squalor of some of our large towns. Christianity 
helped us to see that the clouds have often a silver lining, 
and that no gloom is so dark that it may not be dispelled or 
brightened. It enabled us to realise that what is grey has 
often a beauty of its own, that there may be a blessedness in 
poverty, a nobility in sorrow and suffering, a power in 
humility and meekness. But it may be true that this aspect 
of life was somewhat overstressed. It was partly the sense 
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if of this defect that gave rise to the Renaissance in Italy, by 
which our own country was also to some extent affected. 
The admiration for power and the love of beauty were added 


. to and perhaps sometimes substituted for the sympathy with 
d ; : , 

- weakness and suffering. But this may become just as one- 
g sided. I suppose most of us would at least prefer a St 


Francis to a Cesare Borgia—though the latter also has been 
said to have something of the beauty of a tempest or an 
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" That the spirit of Christianity has been a great and 
- beneficent power in the modern world cannot be doubted. 
im Our hospitals are, in general, worthy of the highest praise ; 
- and the claims of acute distress are seldom made in vain. 


It may be that it is now the kind of Love that means Comrade- 
d ship and the kind that means Admiration that are most in 
need of emphasis. 


: Carlyle and others were probably not wholly wrong in 
7 thinking that our competitive civilisation has tended to 
- weaken our sense of brotherhood or loyalty in action. That 

sense persists most notably among ourselves in certain forms 
4 of sport and things that have some analogy with these. We 
- appreciate the desire to “‘ play the game”; and we apply 
if the phrase to many things that are much more than games. 
- Piety also, in the sense of attachment to old traditions, is 
e (fj | particularly strong in the English people. This appears, 
ff indeed, to be the chief excellence by which England has been 
d distinguished among the nations and a main source of her 
» | greatness. She advances slowly “ from precedent to prece- 
a dent,”’ carrying forward all that was good in the history of 
. her past. And, of course, this imnpulse to unity is called 


forth at times of great national danger; but it is perhaps 
sometimes lacking in industrial affairs and in international 
at | relations. This has been strongly—perhaps a little too 
strongly—emphasised by Dean Inge in his book about 

England. Of course, it is not peculiar to this country. We 





é have recently been made to realise that there has been a 
: great lack of friendly co-operation even between nations that 
S men . 
are commonly classed as civilised. When German soldiers 
y surrendered in the war, they called out “‘ Kamerad!” But 
. neither they nor we had much sense of comradeship with one 


another at an earlier stage. The League of Nations is now 
. trying to remedy this, and not altogether without success. 
" More recently we have been made to feel a certain lack of 
t | friendly co-operation between the powers that are commonly 
_ | referred to as those of Capital and Labour, though it is on 
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their cordial relations that our industrial prosperity, and 
indeed our whole national existence, depends. Carlyle was 
probably not altogether wrong in thinking that there was 
often a more genuine attachment between masters and slaves 
than there is between employers and employed. Permanent 
leagues of conciliation appear to be wanted there also, 
similar in their general aims to the League of Nations; and 
we have not yet been wise enough to form them. This 
appears to show that there is still—perhaps even that there 
is Increasing—some deficiency in the kind of Love that is 
called Fraternity, the spirit of unity and co-operation, the 
feeling of attachment or loyalty, the reverence for our equals 
or fellow-workers. 

May we not also be somewhat weak in the kind of Love 
that is of the nature of Admiration? I think Ruskin and 
William Morris were substantially right in the emphasis that 
they laid on this. There is an attitude of mind that has 
been summed up in the phrase, “‘ There is nothing new and 
there is nothing true, and it does not matter.” The decay of 
the older creeds and some other forms of disillusionment have 
perhaps been accompanied by the growth of an attitude of 
that kind. Yet it is certainly not called for by the develop- 
ment of modern thought. New discoveries of the most far- 
reaching importance are being continually brought to light ; 
and the universe in which we live is more and more seen to be 
‘an unsubstantial, fairy place.” When we look up to the 
heavens, we become conscious of a far more marvellous array 
than was dreamt of by the ancient Psalmist or even by the 
more modern Kant. But do we feel it as deeply ? Is there 
not still some force in the complaint of Wordsworth ?— 


“It moves us not. Great God! I’ld rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn : 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn ! ” 


Alas! the pagan suckled in a creed outworn was probably 
more conscious of the terror in his visions than of their beauty 
and greatness. But, at any rate, it is still as true as it ever 
was that “ we live by admiration, hope and love”; and we 
can hardly be too eager to keep them alive. Some think 
that, as a result of modern scientific inquiry, electrons and 
mechanical forces have taken the place of spiritual powers. 
“Zeus has been dethroned, and vortex reigns in his place.” 
I admit that some of the older conceptions of the Divine can 
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no longer be maintained ; but I am unable to believe that 
what is to take their place is any less glorious and worthy of 
our admiration than the older conceptions were. Life is not 
to be interpreted in terms of the nettle and the oyster, but 
rather in terms of the oak and the eagle, the rose and the 
nightingale, and of all the highest forms of development to 
which the urge of the evolutionary forces tends ; and I should 
doubt whether, in this upward movement, the Universe can 
be supposed to be “rising higher than its Source.” The 
Cosmos, as a whole, is to be interpreted in terms of the worlds 
and the spirits that dwell in them, rather than in terms of 
electrons and their interplay of energy. We do well to pity 
and help the weak and suffering. We do well to co-operate 
as energetically as we can with our fellow-workers throughout 
the world. But we need not cease to admire the greatness of 
the universe in which we live and the inscrutable mystery of 
those powers that it partly conceals and partly reveals. 
Admiration for the Cosmos in which we live will not hinder 
us in co-operation with our fellows and in pity for those who 
need our help. Perhaps we may even have to confess that 
there is something a little forced and even a little pedantic in 
the attempt to draw a sharp distinction between these three 
modes of Love and Reverence. There cannot be much force 


in any one of them without something of the others. They 
all rest on the essential oneness of life and the soul of good- 
ness that underlies its workings. Yet there is a distinction 
between them—the distinction between admiring, co-operat- 


ing and healing. J. S. MACKENZIE 


CAMBRIDGE. 





ART AND THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
COMMERCE: 
A PLEA FOR CLOSER RELATIONS. 
ARTHUR FINCH. 


In the more intense competitive phase of commerce upon 
which the nations have entered, the sciences of mechanics 
and chemistry, as applied to industrial processes and the better 
utilisation of natural resources for power and productive pur- 
poses, will continue to play an important part in determining 
the respective positions the individual competing units will 


occupy in the fields of international commerce. Already the 
limitations hitherto imposed upon the industrial productivity 
of certain countries through poverty of natural resources are 
now being rapidly overcome. ‘* White coal,” in the form of 
hydro-electric power, is now making possible that industrial 
development which the lack of carboniferous deposits in 
some countries has impeded ; as in others, the United States, 
for example, possessing half the world’s coal resources, the 
development of her latent electrical energy in her waterfalls 
is enabling her to conserve her mineral deposits. In Italy 
there has been witnessed enormous progress in the utilisa- 
tion of the Alpine and Appenine waterways for the pur- 
pose of collecting and transforming the water into electricity 
by means of high-power hydro-electric generating plants. 
These, in the case of the famous Paderno three-phase current 
station, are able to transmit current very long distances, thus 
serving as a vital artery in developing the network of Italy’s 
industrial art manufactures, as well as the mechanical and 
heavy trades. 

The very facility by which applied science is fast dimi- 
nishing the effects of national natural disadvantages in 
industrial production and technique is in itself creating an 
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economic problem of the immediate future for this country. 
Side by side with that, account must be taken of the effect of 
the European War in giving a big impetus to the industrialisa- 
tion of the Orient, and to some extent Latin-America, as a 
result of inability to obtain the manufactures of the West. 
Further, in the self-governing Dominions, the cumulative 
effect of the increasing purchases of machinery and machine 
tools for manufacturing purposes during the past two de- 
cades is already apparent in the rapidly expanding indus- 
tries, particularly in Canada. Already, as a result, there 
looms ahead an economic problem of first importance. It 
may be admitted that this industrialisation of the East, 
through creating increased wants, will lead to a bigger 
demand for manufactured articles, which can be supplied by 
Great Britain and the Western nations. But it presages also 
increasing difficulties for the older industrialised countries to 
compete in lower- and medium-grade manufactures, which 
the newer industrialised groups can produce by cheaper 
labour. Then, so far as the self-governing Dominions are 
concerned, whilst the steady stream of immigration, con- 
comitantly with the normal increase of population, will 
react favourably on demand for British manufactures in 
the present decade, the fact must be faced that, with the 
growth of their home manufactures, a change in the nature 
of the demand will be witnessed in the course of the next 
decade. Further, aided by the inflow of skilled craftsmen 
from Great Britain, attracted overseas by the developing 
manufactories, the demand will tend to become more and 
more confined to better quality productions purchasable by 
the more comfortable classes living in the Dominions. 

In the changed position of the highly industrialised 
Western nations, particularly Great Britain, in the economic 
life of the world, the importance of the factor of good design, 
allied to sound construction and quality of workmanship and 
materials in selling productions in foreign markets, must 
become increasingly apparent amongst those manufacturing 
units of the West which would continue to play a leading 
role in commerce. That is to say, through the designer’s 
imagination and taste, allied to technical knowledge and 
understanding of his materials, the art value embodied as a 
result in the finished product will determine increasingly its 
saleability in the world’s markets in competition with an 
inferior, if lower-priced, article which lacks beauty in line or 
form or decoration. 

It was the possession of great natural advantages— 
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favourable geographical situation, abundance of natural 
waterways, rich geological formations suitable for industrial 
exploitation—which contributed largely to the building-up 
of Great Britain’s pre-war trading ascendancy, as it formed 
the basis of the predominant position now held by the United 
States in international commerce. In respect of Great 
Britain, however, those advantages would not alone have 
determined her rise into the foremost industrial power in the 
nineteenth century. The causes must be sought elsewhere. 
We must look to the science of ethnology to explain them. 
They are to be found in that correlation and unification of 
happy racial forces, which, through a great cycle of Teuton- 
Celtic development, infused with the strength of Roman 
Classicism which the iron heel of the Goth could not uproot, 
enabled Great Britain to attain to vigorous manifestation 
both in thought and action in the manifold spheres of her 
national life. It is the skilful blending of the counterpoising 
elements in these racial factors which has accounted for 
Britain’s commercial enterprise, manufacturing industry, and 
mechanical skill, and made it possible for her to play the 
dominating part in the European drama of the last century. 

Therefore, despite the nostrum makers who consider 
Britain moribund, if we would envisage the reservoirs of 
strength to be found in her racial qualities expressed in an 
analytical scientific culture and the counterpart of an 
esthetic culture, which hold within them the promise of her 
renewal for the new act in the world drama to be enacted in 
this century, it is well to consider fully Britain’s contribution 
to the cycle of European civilisation. 

On our Celtic soil, where the masterful Goths pressed 
westward by the advancing Huns swept away the vestiges 
of Druidic learning, leaving but the remains of Roman 
muncipia and trades, fortunately for Britain there was a 
happy ethnic infusion of a new force. This, in the Norse- 
men, was, because of their commercial enterprise and indus- 
trial energy, to vitalise and renew the social structure and 
trades of their Classical forerunners, and make ready for those 
corporations and guilds which were to develop naturally con- 
sequent upon the settlement following the Norman invasion. 

In Europe itself events were shaping, whose art conse- 
quences were to last right down to the age of modern indus- 
trialism. I refer to the series of Crusades. Begun from a 
variety of mixed motives, to satisfy mysticism tinged with 
superstition and a craving for wealth, material conquests, 
and princely dominance, in the end they were to have far- 
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reaching consequences. They led almost immediately to 
widespread development of the Levant export trade in 
Oriental crafts and more precious things for European con- 
sumption, through Spanish and Italian trading houses. These 
worked in conjunction with the London and Flemish Han- 
seatic merchants, who made over in exchange their wools, 
etc., and re-distributed the Oriental manufactures through- 
out Northern Europe. But that closer, more intimate con- 
tact which the Italian trading republics had established with 
the Mohammedan Empire was, aided by the knowledge 
acquired doubtless by the peregrinatory masons, to lead to 
introduction of Saracenic and other Oriental art forms to 
Western Europe, and embodied in Gothic art. 

Just as in China the periods of large-scale settlements 
which followed the great upheavals after the Han dynasty 
were to result in outbursts of great artistic activity in the 
T’ang and Sung dynasties, so in England the consolidation of 
the Conqueror and the settlement after the Crusades were to 
lead to that unparalleled period of artistic vitality in Gothic 
times. The art of the Middle Ages, however, dominated and 
circumscribed as it was by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
affected but indirectly the slowly but surely developing manu- 
factures. It is rather to secular influences, artistic and com- 
mercial, that, developing the quality of English productions, 
led to the growth of England’s commerce and the carrying 
trade, which the wider exchange of merchandise facilitated. 

In the first place, the influx of Flemish craftsmen, skilled 
in weaving, attracted by the offers of Edward III., developed 
the woollen manufactures. Then came the later filtration to 
English shores of Lorraine and Northern German craftsmen, 
with an inflow of Hanseatic merchantmen. These were 
followed in the sixteenth century by the artist glass-makers 
from Murano, induced hither by Edward VI., and from the 
Low countries. It was their artistry in manufacture, com- 
bined with widespread acquaintance with commerce and 
recognition of the value of industrial organisation, which gave 
a renewed lease of life to the merchant and craft guilds in 
existence. The influence they had in maintaining a high 
standard of craftsmanship right down to the beginning of the 
industrial revolution is a commonplace of economic history. 

The favourable reactions on art and commerce flowing 
from the Italian Renaissance, which the Medicis fostered, 
were made the most of by the far-sighted advisers of Queen 
Elizabeth. On the one hand, they fostered the arts of manu- 
facture by means of patent grants and monopoly rights to 
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master craftsmen and noblemen in the country and who came 
over from the Continent. On the other hand, they took every 
advantage of the discoveries of the intrepid navigators of the 
epoch to extend the foreign and carrying trade and lay the 
foundations of Britain’s Colonial Empire. By close co- 
operation the artistic and commercial forces, represented by 
the craft guilds and the guilds of merchant adventurers, 
gradually ousted the Venetian and Genoese traders from their 
hitherto impregnable position in the Near Eastern trade. 
Then followed the bitter struggle for the conquest of the 
markets of the Indies, and Spain’s defeat, with its favourable 
consequences to the merchants’ inroads on the Spanish- 
American markets. After that came the long-drawn-out 
encounter with France aiming at commercial and maritime 
supremacy, which was not to be effectually determined in 
England’s favour until the decisive defeat of Napoleon. 

‘But to perceive in their true perspective the oncoming 
events which were to give an impetus to the industrial arts 
and manufactures in England, account must be taken of the 
concatenation of forces operating in Europe in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It was that master of statecraft, 
cunning, and chicanery, the Emperor Charles V., who was to 
open the European drama enacted in those centuries. He 
stamped his character and policy on it and his son and 
grandson, who succeeded him, as Prescott has well shown in 
his account of the Emperor’s life following the abdication. 
Relentlessly and remorselessly he sought to aggrandise him- 
self and his myrmidons with the fruits of the artistic advances 
which followed the Caliphs’ conquest of Spain, and, filtering 
through to Italy and thence to the Low Countries, reacted so 
favourably on their industrial arts and commerce. But by 
the irony of Fate it was the pitiless system of persecution he 
and his successors directed against the Netherlands and 
secondarily against Germany which was to bring about the 
eclipse of the Spanish Empire, give a new impetus to 
England’s slowly developing art industries, and, through the 
fortuitous circumstances which made London in place of 
Antwerp the merchant’s Mecca, strengthened the whole 
fabric of England’s rising mercantile power with the close of 
the seventeenth century. 

England received the refugees who had fled from the 
Netherlands and Lorraine, and who were to be followed by 
numerous bands during the succession of religio-dynastic 
wars in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Those from 
the Netherlands and the Rhenish Palatinate were able to 
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graft their wider knowledge of artistic crafts—glass and 
ceramics, wall-papers, dyeing and weaving, furniture manu- 
facture—on to the existing foundations of the industries 
here, consolidating some, transforming others. Then, in the 
case of those French Huguenots who came over after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), their unrivalled 
skill as weavers and dyers was to leave a lasting impression 
on the silk-weaving and calico-printing industries, which they 
virtually founded. Again, in Ireland for once there was a 
reversal of the succession of confiscations and impositions on 
the country of swarms of unprincipled harpies and political 
adventurers in the arrival of the unostentatious, peaceful 
Huguenots. These, who under the policy of William III. 
settled in Ulster, developed the linen industry, just as earlier 
the Norwegian migration to Limerick, fusing with the Celtic 
stock there in course of time, made possible the flourishing 
lace manufacture of that city. 

It is important in passing to bear in mind how different 
Ireland’s sad history might have been if, instead of the 
disorganisation which the policy of the Strongbows and 
their successors in Tudor and later times fostered, destroying 
her earlier culture that her ecclesiastical organisations in the 
sixth and seventh centuries promoted and fostered, her 
Celtic artistic genius had received, as England did, a perfect 
instead of a partial fusion of Teutonic racial qualities. Her 
delicacy, refinement, and spirituality, allied to strength, force, 
and vigour, would have made her greater than a modern 
Denmark in the prosperity of its people. Her greatness 
would have been more lasting, expressed in the fine arts and 
the applied arts of manufacture which made her in the sixth 
to the ninth centuries famous throughout Europe, akin to 
that of Greece, as one of her Teutonic-Celtic countrymen has 
in the art of the drama already unfolded to the world. Even 
so, signs are not wanting that a regenerated Ireland can and 
will play a great part in that nobler civilisation which seems 
now about to be unfolded, as in the United States the 
Irishmen, as the counterpart of the Teutonic element there, 
have already helped to assuage the evil consequences of a 
hard-headed industrialism. 

The opening of the eighteenth century found England the 
recipient of the artistic manufactures of the East and Far 
East. Through the medium of the counter-activity of her 
merchantmen and navigators, she was assuredly gaining on 
the strong Dutch interests established there, and exporting to 
the New World her own and the manufactures of the Indies 
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and further East. Wealth was beginning to have its reper- 
cussion in the increasing demands for the Chinese porcelains, 
wall-papers, and lacquered furniture ; while the fine Indian 
chintzes were becoming so popular that they were swamping 
the newly planted calico-printing industry. If George I.’s 
Government, by prohibiting in 1720 the wearing of all 
printed calicoes, nearly killed the new calico-printing in- 
dustry, the profitability of the smugglers’ occupation was, 
fortunately for its future, in the long run to save it, for it 
compelled the manufacturers to perfect their design and 
technique in order to compete with the Indian chintzes. 
Likewise in pottery, the achievements in glazing of wares by 
the Dutch potters spurred on the Staffordshire makers to 
success with their salt-glazed stoneware and the cream- 
coloured ware. Then the growing imports of Bohemian cut 
glass after the Treaty of Utrecht facilitated, in conjunction 
with the later obnoxious Excise Acts, that revolution in 
decoration and design which towards the end of the century 
was to give to English flint glassware an unrivalled position 
in the world’s markets. Thus the growth of competition in 
ceramics, glassware, wall-papers, textiles, etc., was forcing 
the plodding manufacturers to utilise the valuable aids of the 
designer and technician to improve the quality and technique 
of their products. Moreover, these manufacturers were not 
unmindful of the consequences to their trade of the new 
orientation in commerce opening for the Western world in 
the last half of the eighteenth century. They saw sufficiently 
clearly that the new commercial era dawning with the coming 
of machine industrialism was one which would provide them 
with a boundless market. How our flint-glass makers, 
potters like Wedgwood, Spode, and Duesbury, furniture 
makers like Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite, the 
calico printers and paper stainers responded, the renaissance 
of the industrial arts in the Georgian period showed fully, and 
the rising exports emphasised. 

At the opening of the Georgian period the artist as 
designer was fusing his imaginative and constructive genius 
with the manufacturer and skilled craftsman, with the result 
that, especially in cabinet-making and furniture, in silks and 
pottery, forms were being evolved perfect in serviceability 
and in good taste. The designer was an artist, not a make- 
shift copyist. He had a status which he has never yet re- 
gained. He was respected by the public and known to them 
through the individuality and the quality of his designs, as 
were the manufacturers who executed them. 
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But an epoch-making event was at hand which was to 
sweep away the old art traditions and usher in a new era for 
commerce, for which our extensive colonisation system had 
prepared the market to absorb the enormous growth in pro- 
duction which followed. The industrial revolution was, by 
the application of machinery and steam power, to lead to an 
enormously increased output and the cheapening of manufac- 
tures. The age of the craftsman and the small workshop was 
in eclipse. It was to give place to the division and sub- 
division of labour and the era of mass output and large-scale 
factories. It is well to recall the chief features of that 
masterly triumph over enormous physical obstacles in the 
“golden age.” First came the mechanical improvements : 
Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, Arkwright’s spinning frame, and 
Crompton’s advance, in combining both principles in the 
*mule,”’ which laid the foundations of Lancashire’s tex- 
tile industry. These were followed by improvements on 
the principles of the calico-printing machine, which made 
possible the age of wall-paper ; Edmund Cartwright’s power 
loom in 1785, which revolutionised the weaving industry. 
Simultaneously, so to say, came Watt’s discovery of the 
source of mechanical labour power by his successful utilisa- 
tion of steam for driving looms and generating power for 
industrial purposes, which enabled this country to develop 
her coal resources. This success, combined with Dr. Roe- 
buck’s scientific application of the principles for smelting 
iron ore with coal in his famous Carron Ironworks, completed 
the industrial revolution. 

If the legacy of their genius has been utilised in certain 
instances in the production of a'plethora of extravagantly 
“ decorated,”’ constructionally ill-devised and tasteless utili- 
tarian Birmingham stoves, fenders, “‘ artistic ” coal scuttles, 
and innumerable examples of mediocre metalwork, they 
transformed the science of manufacture and engineering 
industry. The mechanisation of industry made possible that 
diffusion of the comforts and refinements of civilisation, 
whatever defects remained. Just as the improved roads, the 
better means of transport in the canals devised by Brindley, 
followed later by the great iron roads, facilitated industrial 
development and distribution, so by bridging the Atlantic by 
Fulton’s steamboat, the linking up of the other oceans, the 
expansion of commerce was aided enormously. These stupen- 
dous happenings, followed by the development of unlimited 
colours and tints, and technical mastery of the application 
through the skill of the chemist to the textile, wall-paper, 
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pottery and paint trades, and the triumphs of the metallur- 
gist, resulted in an enormous increase in the nation’s wealth. 

In the eighteen-fifties Britain had the economic hegemony 
of the world. And it is not surprising. For from social 
revolution and disintegrating civil war, France was but 
slowly feeling her way towards industrialism. That indus- 
trialisation, however, impeded by the concatentation of 
political forces gathering at the time and the external reac- 
tions which flowed therefrom, hastened slowly the consum- 
mation of her artistic genius in her manufacturers and the 
consolidation of the heavy industries there to-day. Ger- 
many, the battle-ground of Europe, the last stronghold of 
medizvalism and the guilds in the West, was in the same 
position as Ireland to-day. She was more backward indus- 
trially than the Netherlands and was less politically organised 
than was Italy, for Cavour had achieved the simplification of 
the “‘ monstrous complication ” of her geographical position, 
which was the scorn of Napoleon III. As Professor Sombart 
has so ably shown in his two great works, Die Deutsche 
Volkswirtschaft in XIX. Jahrhundert and Die Moderne Kapi- 
talismus, her industrial awakening was inevitably to be re- 
tarded. She was broken economically on the wheel of the 
Napoleonic wars and demoralised, and lacked those vital 
monetary resources, the life-blood for the development of 
capitalistic industry, though the conditions were present in 
the Zollverein for the necessary transformation. Britain was 
gathering in the harvest, whilst on the Continent the seeds 
were only beginning to be sown. Further, the storehouse of 
capital, which the commercial harvest assisted her in acquiring 
then with little difficulty, helped Great Britain to retain the 
lead by enabling cheap exploitation to be made of the 
scientific discoveries of the age. Thus we reaped the benefits 
of Joule’s invention of the triple expansion principle in the 
use of steam power, which more than doubled the utility 
value of coal; the advantages in the quadruple engine and 
the later Parson’s turbine, which led to still further econo- 
mies and developed enormously the mercantile marine and 
the carrying trade of Britain in consequence. Then came 
Tyndal’s momentous discovery of the convertibility of elec- 
tricity into light, heat or motion, making possible the modern 
electrical industries Germany latterly has developed so 
greatly. Professor Perkins’ discovery of aniline colours, 
though left to Germany to exploit commercially by her 
organic chemical industry through the Victorian manufac- 
turers’ indifference, nevertheless our textile industry ex- 
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ploited fully vid Germany. This was done by utilising her 
dyes to obtain the beautiful shades and colour effects, which 
the resurgence of English industrial design that Morris was 
beginning demanded, in place of the crudities which com- 
mingled characteristically with the inane mediocrities of 
Victorian patterns. 

A soulless industrialism, supreme, unimpeded by the 
sharp realities of the coming competition from the superior 
artistic designs of the Continental makers of France and 
Germany, had been slowly throttling the creative skill of the 
artist and designer here, though not quite. That useful 
institution, the Royal Society of Arts, was, in conjunction 
with a number of artists, all the time endeavouring, in the 
face both of public indifference and the hostility of unen- 
lightened manufacturers, to raise the arts of industrial design 
and their application to various fabrics from the low level to 
which they had sunk in the opening decades of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. True, the wonderfulness of ugliness, to para- 
phrase William Morris’s acid comment on the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, persisted long. It is with us yet, especially in 
the screeching or quasi-subtle and semi-cultural advertise- 
ments and posters, which tend to inoculate us all with their 
virus, though the efforts of the Scapa Society’s unostenta- 
tious activity are having some good results on this mighty 
arm of modern salesmanship. Even so, in that very exhibi- 
tion, forces were at work amongst some far-sighted manufac- 
turers to retrieve the position lost. Led by Morris, the best of 
our designers availed themselves of the opportunities they 
provided, with some show of success, both artistically and 
commercially, in the exhibition held in London eleven years 
afterwards and the Paris Exhibition, which followed in 1867. 
The movement begun by William Morris, Welby Pugin, the 
precursor of the Gothic revival, and fostered later by Morris’s 
followers, was destined to have the greatest influence in 
modern times on industrial design progress in Europe and 
the United States. They had their foibles, it is true; their 
predilections for Medizvalism and Gothic forms, which, 
rigorously adhered to in some cases, led to incongruities and 
forms of design unsuited to modern requirements. But they 
bridged the widening gulf between art and trade. They 
infused a new spirit, derived from wide knowledge and under- 
standing of historic and English traditional art forms and 
principles, into our decadent industrial art manufactures. 
Their efforts leavened the lump of mediocrity in pottery and 
tiles, in wall-papers and textiles and furnishing fabrics with 
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their application of the decorative patternings derived from 
Sassanian and Saracenic designs. They improved the design- 
ing of furniture and carpets; but they had little influence on 
the prevailing vulgarities embodied in plate and cutlery and 
hardwares. Government itself stepped in, through its estab- 
lishment of art schools, to train competent designers to meet 
makers’ needs. Unfortunately, a shortsighted policy on the 
part of many manufacturers failed to recognise the commer- 
cial value of good designs by utilising the skilled services of 
these and other artist-designers. But the German manufac- 
turers did. At the same time, those of our makers of pottery, 
wall-paper, furniture and furnishing fabrics, silks and velvets 
and textiles who were wise enough to employ their services 
became then, as now, world-famous for their productions 
because of the intrinsic art value embodied therein. 
Meanwhile, a new Germany was coming into being. She 
had established the Empire; achieved national unity and 
the abolition of the internal tariff system ; was creating that 
financial machinery, aided by the French indemnity, which 
in the network of business banks was to facilitate that extra- 
ordinarily rapid development of her industries and commerce. 
Especially was this so after 1890, when the reactions following 
the “ mania for speculation ” of the immediate post-Franco- 
German war period had spent themselves, and the results of 
her patient industry and technical education, plus the pos- 
session of abundant natural resources, had established firmly 
the organic chemical industries and the great group of elec- 
trical trades. Germany’s handicraftsmen, if they delayed the 
necessary transformation to capitalistic industry, were, when 
it had been accomplished, to form the mainspring of that 
industrial advance in the textile trades, the group of art 
manufactures of pottery and glassware, fine leather goods 
and furniture, the graphic arts, especially fine printing, in the 
cutlery, as also the fine steel branch of the metallurgical 
industries. Admittedly, for a time the inherited craft know- 
ledge and skill of the German handicraftsmen were exploited 
in the manufacture of “ cheap and nasty ”’ articles to meet 
the exigencies of Germany’s own lower economic standards 
and the creation of a foreign market in face of the competi- 
tion of the better finished but more costly though ofttimes 
indifferently designed English productions. But with the 
growing realisation at the close of the century that there was 
a good market both at home and abroad for goods of a high 
standard of quality and design excellence, they were to come 
more fully into play. Teutonic skill in manipulation of 
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materials, assimilating by painstaking effort the thorough 
and systematic teaching of design theory and practice of the 
well-equipped art and art-industrial schools, and applica- 
tion to the new mechanical modes of production taught in the 
industrial schools, combined to effect that cohesion of technical 
and art forces for the advancement of Germany’s industrial 
art manufactures. To that advance the modern, well- 
planned pottery, textile, cutlery, metalwork and other 
factories contributed. Furthermore, it was materially 
assisted by the foresight of the manufacturers, who, mindful 
of the selling value of good designs in foreign markets whence- 
soever they emanated, never hesitated to attract our most 
famous designers, Frank Brangwyn and the later Walter 
Crane amongst them, to execute original designs at remunera- 
tions which would be thought princely here to-day. Germany 
had well learned the lesson which the directors of her art 
schools and the Werkbund continually preached : that export 
development of her fine leather, furniture, pottery, table- 
glass, etc., would be commensurately greater as their pro- 
ductions were improved in design value. The results were 
manifested in the immediate pre-war years. Her post-war 
policy, as observed by the author on the spot, has been to 
strengthen the Werkbund spirit ; artistry is more than ever 
present in her at present limited output. That she will 
recover from her present eclipse to play her part in the new 
era of commerce now opening is a necessity of her economic 
life. That she has the power to do so her past capacity to 
override economic obstacles, suffer patiently, and live a 
Spartan existence meantime, is the surest augury. Further- 
more, the fact that she is plannirig her productive organisa- 
tion carefully and with characteristic Teutonic thorough- 
ness to meet the new tendencies in world competition and 
foreign demand, is indicative of the efforts already begun on 
the slow, uphill task of recovery. The future consequences 
of these efforts in the production of better quality and finely 
designed goods must not be under-estimated by this country. 

France, the spoilt child of Europe, was destined to become 
the artistic leader of the West. She was the fortunate 
recipient of the advantages of early Teutonic colonisation 
resultant from the Frankish and Austrasian invasions which 
gave her Charlemagne ; was infused with the Latin elements 
which had been well grafted on to the Celtic or Gallic stock. 
Her leadership had been well prepared by these racial 
comminglings and the age-long development of an aristo- 
cratic civilisation which fostered the esthetic sense. It was 
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to this artistic heritage that modern France is indebted for 
the imaginative and creative genius, allied to executive 
ability and consummate taste in design of her artists, com- 
bined with craft skill in fabrication, which has made her 
articles de Paris world-famous. To that artistic heritage she 
owes the individuality and fine constructional technique 
seen in the furniture and cabinets made in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, Paris ; the qualities of finesse and delicacy in 
treatment and finish in her lace, fabrics, Saint Gobains 
mirrors, the crystal table and decorative glasswares. Already, 
before the war, France had the design market for textiles. It 
was the result partly of her well-organised Paris studios, 
and, be it said, partly through the neglect of some English 
manufacturers to appreciate the efforts of native pattern 
designers, well trained in our art schools. in Manchester, 
Bradford, etc., and in Paris itself. Since the war her art 
traditions have not been allowed to wane. To meet the 
demands of the post-war world of commerce, in some 
instances they have been remoulded. The results showed 
themselves in the Exposition Internationale des Arts Decoratifs 
et Industriels, at Paris, in 1925, in the improved jewellery and 
goldsmiths’ work, in decorated pottery table wares once 
imported and now exported, fine furniture, metal-work, and 
lighting and fireside accessories. 

Italy, too, reorganising her industrial art manufactures 
on the German model, has received a resultant impetus to her 
foreign trade. To-day the change is most marked in the 
exquisitely modelled forms and decorations in fine china, 
decorative, lighting, and table glassware, furniture and 
marble wares, and, to some extent, textiles. 

Of Austria’s productions, those fashioned by the designers 
trained in the famous Viennese art schools and ateliers are 
too well known to need elucidation here. Through the 
collaboration of teachers, students, and manufacturers, her 
glass and chinaware, light-leather goods of exquisite design, 
woven fabrics, and innumerable sundries of household 
arts are in the front rank of European quality manufactures. 
May the Fates be kind to Viennese artistry for the sake of 
Kurope’s esthetic culture and the gifted children now being 
trained by devoted artists, so allowing their genius to flower 
in the arts of design in the next generation, bringing beauty 
as their contribution to a reviving Europe. 

More recently, Denmark and Sweden have shown a spirit 
of artistic activity, which in the latter country is nothing 
less than an industrial art renaissance. The transformation 
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for in Sweden is notable in furniture, textiles, pottery and glass, 
sive metalwork, wall-paper, ironwork and silverware. The new 
ym Swedish movement, developing from the Friends of Hand- 
her work, a body akin to our own Arts and Crafts Society, 
she recognising the necessity of producing designs embodying 
jue art value, carried out by machine processes, which could sell 
urg in larger quantities at moderate prices, started a Bureau of 
in Mediation (Formedlingstzu). This Bureau, by bringing about 
ins co-operation between manufacturers and designers, has suc- 
ly, ceeded in raising to a comparatively high degree of excel- 
It lence the standard of design and manufacturing quality in 
OS, the productions mentioned above. The consequences are 
ish already evident in the increased demand for Swedish produc- 
™m. tions in Western Europe and further afield. 
er, Then, in the United States, as a result of a Government 
rt Inquiry, Washington has begun to realise the importance of 
he developing its industrial art manufactures—furniture, pot- 
ne tery, wall-papers, fabrics, metalwork, glasswares, etc.—on 
ed a quality basis. The necessary equipments for many new 
ifs art schools have been found expressly to provide the media 
id for thorough training in industrial design. More important, 
pe in a sense, the individual artists and designers have them- 
id selves organised in a strong guild. In association with the 
Federation of Arts and other bodies, this guild is successfully 
eS initiating improvements in commercial designs which are 
er already manifest in the better art values present in textiles, 
1e tiles, china, and some glassware, as well as printing. 
B, What is the position of Great Britain to-day in her 
d important group of industrial art manufactures? Com- 
pared with other countries, she has a big advantage in here- 
‘S ditary skill in the general range of these manufactures. The 
e decline of a real apprenticeship system in operation in our 
e workshops, such as in the past assisted materially the build- 
r ing-up of our export trade in these industries, had already 
" 4 ~=— begun to show itself in the inferior art values of our furniture, 
1 pottery, engraved and cut glass, hardwares, etc., prior to 
\ 1914. The war came. The realisation of our weakness in 
f many fields of industrial art productions led to active steps 
y being taken to improve the standard of design and manufac- 
r ture by leading makers and artists. Already there is notice- 
y able a real endeavour to produce goods of better quality and 
of sound design through the efforts of such bodies as were 
y formed to assist this objective—the Design and Industries 
y Association, the British Institute of Industrial Art, and, 
1 more recently, the Industrial Arts Group of the Federation 
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of British Industries. In numbers of English industries, 
such as wall-papers, lace, woven fabrics and printed velvets 
and textiles, pottery and tiles, the far-sighted vision of art 
directors and designers, supported by the controlling execu- 
tives in the works, are moulding their future on distinctly 
improved lines of design and production. Helpful support 
is being afforded by individual societies associated with the 
industries, as, for instance, the Art Section of the Ceramic 
Society and the Textile Society of the Manchester School of 
Technology. Even so, the designer is still unrecognised for 
the most part, compared with the position he holds and 
wields in the Parisian and German and Continental work- 
shops and studios generally. The result is that, whilst 
improvements are apparent in the technological and machine 
processes, as in furniture and silverware, designs are still 
mainly imitative, lacking the creative and imaginative 
influences of the skilled designer. What is important, how- 
ever, is that in numbers of individual manufactures designs 
are being evolved which have as markedly distinctive and 
original qualities as those stamped by the genius of a 
Flaxman, a Chippendale, or a Rouard of modern France. 
Such productions in furniture, pottery, block- and machine- 
printed wall-papers and linens, silks and soft goods, light 
leather goods, and a few forms of glassware, not forgetting 
the beauty of constructional line in some English motor cars, 
compare worthily with those of foreign competitors, and find 
a market in competition with these in Latin America, the 
United States, the Dominions, etc. There are still those who 
hold the view that such work is demanded only by a rela- 
tively small minority amongst the world’s buyers. They lose 
sight of the fact, however, that the greatest successes of 
English pottery, wall-papers, furnishing fabrics and textiles, 
and furniture in foreign markets are evidenced precisely in 
those articles which have a marked individuality of treat- 
ment, and have a higher design value from a selling stand- 
point as compared with other goods, perhaps made as well 
but lacking outstanding design quality. 

The burden of British industrial enterprise cannot be 
lightened or evaded by short cuts in order to rehabilitate 
our pre-war industrial position in the world’s market. 
Only by a clear understanding of the economic and psycho- 


1 In 1912 Great Britain had 16-6 per cent. of international commerce ; 
Germany, 12-9 per cent. ; United States, 9-9 per cent., whose percentage 
has increased by about 55-5 per cent. in the post-war period. England’s 
share is about the same as in 1912 ; Germany’s, in 1924, 7-2 per cent. 
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logical factors which govern, and will continue to govern 
with increasing force in the future, the sales possibility of any 
given industrial art production in the world’s markets, will 
it be possible to outweigh the heavy standing charges which 
at present cripple development. In this connection, the 
table below, showing national debt burdens in countries which 
are competitors in industrial art productions is of some 
importance to the man of affairs : 





Increased Public 
Debt per head of 
population since 


Debt at December, 


Debt, 1914. 
Milli 1919. Million £. 


Country. on &. 


1914 in £ 





United Kingdom ° : ‘ 
t for 


Germany (excluding deb 
Reparations) . ‘ 

France 

Italy 

Belgium . 

Netherlands 

United States 


700 


250 
1,350 
600 
200 


194 


8,000 


800 
4,650 
1,150 

400 

154* 
4,900 


157°5 


128-6 
114-4 
73-0 
748 
10-1 
55°5 


Japan 250 830 0-16 














* End of 1918. 


The outlook on the international trade horizon for Great 
Britain is not dark, if only manufacturers realise the possi- 
bilities for development, and plan production accordingly. 
In our staple industries we have concentration of manufac- 
turing in a few centres and specialisation in individual 
branches of each of the major industries—steel, cotton and 
woollen goods, rolling stock and agricultural machinery. 
The same is becoming true in our minor staple industries, 
such as furniture, wall-papers, leather goods, pottery and 
tiles and sanitary ware, silverware and cutlery and hard- 
wares, to which the consolidation of capital resources has 
contributed. A study of the trade returns in countries like 
China, even India, those of the Latin-American Continent, 
especially Argentina, the United States, and our Dominions, 
shows clearly that buyers there are purchasing increasingly 
better quality productions. Yet it is only a generation since 
when South America bought inferior grades of wares entirely ! 
The growth of a middle class in the new industrially deve- 
loping countries leads inevitably to an increasing demand for 
goods of superior quality in design and fabrication. It goes 
on side by side with development by this same middle class 
of manufactures. But these manufactures, conducted at 
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present mostly on primitive lines of industrial organisation, 
are not of the standard of those produced by the older indus- 
trialised countries, such as our own. 

To-day Great Britain, like the European industrialised 
nations, has solved the problem of the production of goods in 
quantities. Modern science is helping to solve the problem 
of waste in production. World-wide development of the 
present system of machine production is at hand. The 
time has come for Great Britain, as a result of specialisation 
in manufacture, to solve the problem of producing uniformly 
high standard goods of fine design if her commercial position 
is not to be undermined. In one direction, the development 
of electrical power may help towards that redistribution and 
decentralisation of manufacturing, especially in those indus- 
tries whose future lies in the development of artistry of 
output, rather than quantity. Scientific advance in power 
processes portends the possibility of large-scale making of 
wares or semi-manufactured articles, co-existing with smaller 
individual units engaged in their manipulation to achieve 
a quality in finish and beauty of design which will ensure 
their constant sale with the newer competing manufacturing 
units of the East and Far East, and a fair reward for those 
engaged in their several tasks. 

If British industry allies itself more closely to the artistic 
forces awaiting their opportunity to act therein, and the 
latter become less exclusive, more cohesive, for the expression 
of their aims, a reaction favourable to the stabilisation of 
British commerce will result, through the awakening of the 
inherent craft qualities of the producers. Moreover, if that 
alliance cannot prevent, it will tend to mitigate, those fre- 
quently recurring commercial crises and industrial upheavals, 
forcing wages down to a level which is inconsistent with the 
possibilities of a high standard of skill being forthcoming by 
the individual operative, upon which Britain’s commercial 
future depends to a large extent. 


ARTHUR FINCH. 


Buckuurst HItt, Essex. 
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INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP. 


THE Ricut HONOURABLE SIR 
WILLOUGHBY DICKINSON, K.B.E. 


THE October number of the HinsertT JOURNAL contained a 
powerful article from the pen of Professor J. S. Mackenzie 
upon “ International Unity,” in which he drew attention to 
the immense task laid upon the present generation of 
““making the human race into a single indivisible whole.” 
He pointed out that the tendency of science, invention, cul- 
ture and trade is to draw together into closer and closer 
relations all the peoples of the earth, and, arguing that the 
development of the world had been a gradual advance from 
small groups to larger ones, concluded that the final issue of 
this process can only be securely based on the unity of man- 
kind as a whole. 

That this process is going on with almost alarming 
rapidity is undeniable, and we may regard it either with hope 
or with apprehension, according as to whether we see in it 
reconciliation or collision. For it by no means follows that 
men, merely by being brought nearer to each other, will 
become less hostile to each other. Indeed, the contrary effect 
is the more probable. Crowding does not make people good- 
tempered. Jostling and treading on another’s toes does not 
conduce to peace among individuals; nor will it amongst 
nations. Rivalry in trade may be intensified; the struggle 
for existence may become desperate; the clashing of race 
and colour more likely to provoke conflict. Indications of a 
tendency in this sense are to be seen in China, South Africa, 
America, and in parts of the world much nearer home. The 
movement of the last century towards cosmopolitanism did 
not put an end to war. On the contrary, wars have become 
more frequent and more appalling. If left to itself, it is more 
likely to bring about the annihilation of the human race than 
its unity. 

439 
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Yet, why should this be so? We cannot believe that the 
Author of all good desires the destruction of His noblest 
creation. But God does not save man despite himself. Man 
must respond by an effort of his own. The human race can 
and must deliver itself, and this is what it has to do in the 
present crisis. 

There are many people at work upon the task of bringing 
the nations to realise the gravity of the situation and to dis- 
cover some means whereby to save themselves from another 
war. With this object politicians have devised the League 
of Nations Covenant and the Locarno Treaties and other 
international agreements, which it is hoped may ward off the 
clash of armed encounter. Lawyers are busy with inter- 
national laws and courts of justice in order to provide alter- 
native means for settling disputes. Other similar devices are 
being elaborated; but, whatever these may be, they are 
nothing more than pieces of machinery which, however 
ingeniously put together, can only operate if motive power 
be applied to them. What will be the motive power? 
Whence will it be drawn ? How may it be used? These are 
questions still unanswered; but upon the answer to them 
will depend the success, or non-success, of all this political 
and juridical machinery and, in fact, the future of our present 
civilisation. 

In all physical relations motive force is stored up by 
Providence in some unseen form, but is harnessed to the 
service of man by man’s own effort. He draws it from coal, 
from oil or from some still uncomprehended source in the 
ether. So is it also with the spiritual force that we shall need 
in this matter. It must be something drawn from on high 
and in touch with the spirit of God. There is such a power 
that is capable of uniting men. It is that of love; the love 
of mother and child, of husband and wife, or, perhaps still 
more, of real friends. It is difficult to correlate these terms 
to international relationships. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of international love ; but it is by no means impossible 
to generate international friendship. And friendship is as 
good as love, provided it be strong enough to be self-sacri- 
ficing. So the friendship between nations must be some- 
thing capable of offering as well as of enjoying. The gospel 
of “ give and take,” in its highest spiritual form, must be 
applied to States and peoples as it is to individuals. 

It was with the object of developing this idea that on 
August 1, 1914, a conference was summoned to meet at 
Constance. Over 150 delegates from various Protestant 
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Churches in America and Europe were appointed to attend 
this gathering. As the date fixed for the meeting happened 
to fall on the first day of the Great War, many persons failed 
to reach their destination ; but ninety of them turned up at 
the Insel Hotel, and, notwithstanding the rattling of arms 
and the marching of soldiers in the streets, they sat in the 
hall where John Hus had stood his trial five centuries ago, 
and adopted the resolutions which now form the constitution 
of ‘“‘ The World Alliance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the Churches.” 

This conference was not the beginning of the movement ; 
it was merely the end of the first chapter, the completion of 
many years of labour and preparation. Both in America and 
England numerous meetings had been held for the purpose 
of impressing upon the religious communities the necessity 
of throwing their influence upon the side of peace. In 1912 
the Central Council of the Swiss Reformed Churches, inspired 
by the late M. Emery, formerly Professor of Theology in 
Lausanne, issued an appeal to all the Churches of the world 
to come together and confer upon this question. The late 
J. Allen Baker, M.P., was an indefatigable worker in this 
cause. He journeyed through Canada and the States and in 
many of the European countries, visiting Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Jews alike, in order to obtain their co- 
operation in forming some organisation within the Churches 
which would present a united front against the growing war- 
like spirit, of which he clearly perceived the danger. 

The labours of these men, and of others who are still 
alive, gained considerable response on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In particular, the late Mr Andrew Carnegie, being 
greatly impressed by the possible value of such a movement 
within the Churches, provided a sum of money which ren- 
dered it possible to arrange for the meeting at Constance, to 
carry on the work during the war and to bring the World 
Alliance into action immediately after peace was declared. 
By this means the Committee of the World Alliance was 
even able to hold a meeting in the middle of the war, when 
representatives of the belligerent nations came together 
in a hotel at Berne and completed the necessary organisa- 
tion. 

But let us return to the Constance meeting, as it was 
there that the principles were enunciated which still form the 
basis of the Alliance. They were embodied in three resolu- 
tions, of which only the first needs to be quoted here. It runs 
as follows : 
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“That, inasmuch as the work of conciliation and 
the promotion of amity is essentially a Christian task, 
it is expedient that the Churches in all lands should use 
their influence with the peoples, parliaments and govern- 
ments of the world to bring about good and friendly 
relations between the nations, so that, along the path 
of peaceful civilisation, they may reach that universal 
goodwill which Christianity has taught mankind to 
aspire after.” 


A second resolution laid stress upon the importance of all 
Churches acting in concert, whilst the third provided for the 
formation of Councils in every country of either a denomina- 
tional or interdenominational character for the purposes of 
the Alliance. 

Thus the Alliance came into being. It started with twelve 
Councils, one in America and eleven in Europe. It now has 
thirty-one and extends into China and Japan and the British 
Overseas Dominions. It has been joined by all the Greek 
Orthodox Churches in Eastern Europe, except Russia. It 
has not yet obtained the co-operation of the Roman Church, 
although in some countries representatives of that great 
communion sympathise with, and even collaborate in, the 
work of the National Councils. Undoubtedly an immense 
impetus would be given to the peace movement all over the 
world if the Vatican could see its way to place itself along- 
side of the Alliance. This may yet happen, since Rome 
cannot for ever decline to co-operate with other branches of 
the Christian Church for an object so essentially Christian. 
Other Churches have found no such difficulty. In fact, the 
Alliance has in many cases furnished a rallying point round 
which religious communities have come together who never 
before had communication of any kind with one another. 
There are at least half a dozen countries in Europe where the 
committee room of the World Alliance is the only place in 
which members of the various Evangelical Churches find it 
possible to confer. This feature of the work is still more 
noticeable in those lands where the Eastern Church is pre- 
dominant. That Church is not intolerant of other denomina- 
tions ; but hitherto it has never worked in concert with them. 
Now, however, as it is the desire of the Alliance that the 
National Councils shall include representatives of as many 
Churches as will join in the movement, the National Councils 
of the Alliance in Bulgaria, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia are 
composed of Orthodox and Evangelicals; in one case a 
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Roman Catholic attends the meetings. The Alliance cannot, 
of course, claim to have unified the Churches—far from it ; 
but it has sown the seed of collaboration. It has shown that 
co-operation is possible for one object, namely, international 
friendship, and there is reason to think that the Churches are 
already finding that they themselves can extend it for other 
purposes. 

In this connection it may be permissible to relate a little 
story. A few years ago one of the officers of the Alliance was 
visiting a country in Eastern Europe where the different 
races are very closely intermingled. He attended a meeting 
of the National Council, at which the business was being con- 
ducted as usual in the language of the State. One of the 
members, who belonged to a racial minority, did not under- 
stand that language and asked to have the proceedings trans- 
lated. Every one there could have done this for him, but no 
one volunteered and the situation was evidently very 
strained. Then the Chairman rose, and, reminding the 
meeting that they were part of an institution formed for the 
purpose of promoting international friendship, suggested that 
they should begin by encouraging friendship amongst them- 
selves. They responded at once to his appeal, and the 
remainder of the business was conducted in the language of 
the member whose intervention had raised the difficulty. 
And at the conclusion of the proceedings that very person 
was asked to pronounce the blessing. 

During the war all that could be done was to keep the 
organisation in being and to maintain a certain amount of 
correspondence between the National Councils. Before the 
United States joined in the war the American Committee 
were very active, and an organiser, employed by them, 
travelled regularly through Europe on behalf of the Alliance. 
The British Council also carried on its work continuously, and 
in 1915 issued a pronouncement on the “ Christian Attitude 
on the War and International Relationships after the War.” 
In this document Christians in all lands were invited to 
“declare their views as to the attitude which the Churches 
should adopt in relation to the question of international 
morality and international relationships which had been 
raised by the war with a view to influence the statesmen of 
the world when they should be called upon to devise practical 
measures for dealing with these subjects.” It may be well 
to quote some passages from this document, as, undoubtedly, 
it had no small effect in producing in the public mind that 
spirit which, at the close of the war, rendered possible the 
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international acceptance of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations : 


“* At the conclusion of the war there will rest upon 
the nations of the world a graver responsibility than has 
ever fallen upon mankind collectively. The war has 
been world-wide. Few, if any, nations have been un- 
affected by it. Its horrors have made themselves felt in 
every clime, and its lessons have come home to almost 
every race. 

“ The problem that will face humanity will be to dis- 
cover by what method a recurrence of these experiences 
may be rendered impossible. 

** Amongst the leaders of thought in this matter none » 
are more urgently called upon to express their view than 
the Christian Churches. The war itself has shown how 
inadequate has been their influence to restrain the forces 
that make for international strife. If any change is to 
come about in the social relationship of different peoples, 
it can only by the Divine power making itself felt 
throughout the whole human race, and obtaining a 
universal influence over the actions, not only of indi- 
viduals, but of the whole community of nations. It will 
be for the ministers of Christ’s Gospel, of all com- 
munions, to bring this message to the people, and to 
show them a way of escape from a system that has 
signally failed to bring peace on earth or goodwill 
amongst men. 


‘In formulating the principles on which to base new 
international relationships, the first which must be 
insisted upon is that Christ’s principles should control 
the actions of States not less than those of individuals. 
Not a few writers have held that considerations for the 
welfare of the State will justify an action on the part of 
a ruler which in his personal capacity would not be per- 
missible. Such a view is inconsistent with the Christian 
conception of moral duty. That which is wrong in a 
man is not less wrong merely because as a ruler he deems 
it to be to the advantage of his State. The contrary 
doctrine has already brought untold cruelty and injus- 
tice to thousands of innocent men and women. Its 


maintenance makes it impossible for any community to 
rely upon anything else than armed force. The eternal 
principles of right and wrong must govern the actions of 
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States as well as of individuals, and it is the duty of 
Christian men to discover a means whereby these prin- 
ciples can be enforced so far as human imperfection 
allows. 

“Tt is clearly a Christian function to urge that, in the 
settlement after the war, a spirit both of justice and of 
fellowship shall prevail. Where one nation has wronged 
another, restitution must be made ; but the mistakes of 
former settlements must be avoided, and as little as 
possible should be done which may rankle in the minds 
of future generations and make reconciliation difficult. 
The principle of fellowship demands that Christians 
should secure for nations, as for individuals, freedom 
from oppression and opportunity to develop their own 
characteristic life.” 


The writers of this paper then made certain practical 
proposals for international arbitration, etc., including a sug- 
gestion that a treaty might be entered into by some States 
during the war, and by others later, whereby the signatories 
would promise to settle all disputes amongst themselves by 
peaceful methods. Such an arrangement, they thought, might 
grow to be a world-wide bond, through which the Christian 
principles of justice and tolerance would in the end regulate 
the relationships of all civilised nations. 

As stated above, these propositions were made at a very 
early stage in the war. They were published in different 
countries. They had not much effect upon Versailles. They 
are still far from being accepted by the majority, either of 
our politicians or of our people. But there can be no doubt 
that they are valid and unassailable, and until they are 
accepted universally there will be no real end of war. 

The principles so well enunciated by the British Council 
of the Alliance have since guided all its operations. The 
Alliance has set its mind to the task of inducing men to 
understand that the teaching of Jesus Christ offers a sure 
way to peace, and therein it has been able to show to the 
Churches how great an opportunity they have of proving 
their own capacity for dealing with a problem which neither 
politicians nor law-givers nor economists have been able to 
solve. The leaders in the Churches in almost every land 
have recognised this, and have enthusiastically thrown in 
their lot with the World Alliance; but, of course, there 
remain vast masses of church-going people to whom the 
Alliance is unknown and who would not even admit that the 
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Church has any other function than that of saving their par- 
ticular souls. Herein lies one of the great difficulties that 
confront those who labour for peace. Sober and religious- 
minded people to whom sin is abhorrent, and who would not 
countenance crime in any form, do not regard war as other 
than a legitimate occupation for the human race. Indeed, 
some even would say that it is part of God’s method of con- 
ducting the affairs of the world. And if these devout and 
respectable people hold this view, what can one expect of the 
multitude who, whilst not devoid of religion, do not profess 
it? The vast majority of people in every land do not con- 
sider war to be reprehensible, and therefore when it breaks 
out, although they may not have wanted it, they are pre- 
pared to acclaim it as a noble enterprise which their nation is 
called by God to engage in. 

This being the frame of mind of the “‘ man in the street,” 
it is of no use to imagine that he can be converted intoa 
peacemaker when war is there, or imminent, or even during 
the temporary calm which prevails between one war and 
another. You have to approach him at quite a different 
moment and under conditions removed as far as possible 
from those that surround war. He must be brought to 
regard the relationship between nations as something with 
which war is incompatible. In other words, he must look at 
war as being “ out of the question ” as a civilised method of 
settling disputes. He will do this when he has accepted as a 
fact the solidarity of the human race and sees it cemented by 
international friendship. 

It was with these considerations in view that the World 
Alliance assembled at The Hague immediately after the war. 
Fourteen countries were represented by some fifty delegates. 
The conference lasted for four days, and numerous resolutions 
were passed, dealing not only with matters of organisation 
and future work, but also with such questions as the position 
of German missionaries, relations of Christian Churches to 
Labour movements, and the state of the dismembered 
Churches of Hungary and Austria. But the feature of that 
conference, by far more important than any resolution agreed 
to there, was the fact that even at that early moment after 
the close of hostilities, distinguished churchmen were ready 
to come from France and Germany, from Britain, Belgium, 
Hungary and elsewhere, to sit at the same table and to dis- 
cuss how to bring their respective Churches to join in the 
task of restoring goodwill to a broken and helpless world. 

The friendships then formed, strengthened and extended 
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by subsequent conferences, have served as regular channels 
of communication between the French and German Churches ; 
and, although the aftermath of the war has been as disturbing 
to these communities as it was to all others on both sides of 
the Rhine, the leaven of reconciliation thus introduced has 
been slowly but effectively working. 

It was decided, at The Hague, to hold a further meeting in 
1920, and during the next twelve months the Committee took 
steps to make its work known in the other countries of 
Europe. A young American of earnest purpose was employed 
to visit personally the States in the Near East and to draw 
into the Alliance, if possible, the Orthodox Church. He was 
remarkably successful in his attempt. The number of 
National Councils was raised to twenty-three, and included 
Councils'in Constantinople, Bulgaria, Roumania, Greece and 
Jugo-Slavia, within which the highest dignitaries of the 
Churches in those lands held a prominent place. At the con- 
ference in St Beatenberg, on August 26, 1920, amongst the 
hundred delegates who were present none were more notice- 
able or more helpful than the Archbishops and Bishops of 
this great historic Christian communion. And ever since 
then these Councils have supplied some of the most able and 
most earnest workers in the cause of the Alliance. 

It is unnecessary to describe the subsequent meetings of 
the Alliance or its committees. They were held regularly 
and as far as possible in different countries. The most im- 
portant of these have taken place at Copenhagen, Zurich, 
Oxford and Stockholm. At each of these gatherings it was 
found necessary to discuss what should be the attitude of 
Christians towards some question of practical and pressing 
importance, as, for example, the treatment of racial and 
religious minorities, disarmament, reparations and recon- 
struction, the education of children in the principles of peace 
and goodwill, the relief of refugees, etc. All these were 
matters in which the Churches in the different lands could 
render material assistance either through their governments 
or by influencing public opinion. They were such as could 
only be satisfactorily solved by open and friendly discussion 
between persons really desirous of arriving at a solution. 
National and international politics alike are too often dis- 
fizured by debates wherein the disputants seek rather to 
disagree than to agree. It is in a concourse of men possessed 
by a determination to find a way out that the best contribu- 
tion to the problems of human life is made. 

Conferences between men from neighbouring States have 
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formed a notable part of the activities of the Alliance. The 
good effect of these is observable, not only among the 
participants, but also throughout the population of the 
countries where they are held. For example, three years ago 
representatives from Bulgaria, Roumania and Hungary were 
invited to meet the Serbian members at Novisad. This city 
lies on the Danube, in a district now part of the kingdom of 
Jugo-Slavia, but formerly in Hungary. It is a peculiarly 
polyglot town, as Serbs, Slovenes, Germans and Hungarians 
have jostled each other there for many centuries. Memories 
of the war are, of course, especially bitter in the homes of these 
people, and for this reason it was thought that such an 
assembly as that arranged for by the Alliance might be a 
failure. However, all went off well. The conference was 
preceded by services in various churches. At nine o’clock in 
the morning the Bishop of Novisad preached an eloquent 
sermon in the Orthodox Cathedral on the responsibilities 
of Christians to promote peace and goodwill. Thence the 
members, attired in distinctive garb, marched together 
through the streets of the city to the Reformed Church, where 
a Hungarian bishop from Buda-Pest conducted a similar 
service in the Hungarian tongue. After that the Lutheran 
Church was visited, where the language of the preacher was 
German, and, lastly, a service of like character was held in 
Slovene. At the conclusion of these services a public meeting 
took place in the Town Hall, and an address was delivered in 
English, which had to be translated in turn into Serbian, 
Hungarian, German and Slovene. What form or meaning 
the speech ultimately assumed in the ears of the last listeners 
the speaker himself had no idea. 

But the effect upon the public mind of all these cere- 
monies was considerable. No one, in that mixed population, 
up to that moment, had ever professed to speak openly of 
reconciliation, and here were delegates from races and 
religious communities, hitherto at deadly enmity with one 
another, meeting and worshipping and conversing together 
as friends. It showed what Christians could do, if loyal to 
the teaching of their Master. 

Many examples of this might be given, as the Alliance 
has organised conferences of this nature in no fewer than 
nine countries. Churchmen from all the Balkan States were 
brought together in Roumania and in Greece; French, 
Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese at Torre Pellice, in 
Northern Italy; inhabitants of the Baltic countries and 
Poland foregathered at Riga; delegates from Britain, 
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France and Belgium at Lille ; and from Denmark, Germany, 
Poland and Danzig in that Free City. There were also 
meetings in Czecho-Slovakia and in Hungary. This year 
meetings of this kind are to be held in Norway, Germany, 
France and Bulgaria. It is customary for the officers of the 
Alliance to attend these gatherings, but all the arrangements 
for the programme, etc., are left in the hands of the local 
committees. Thus each gathering exhibits special features 
of its own. At Riga the outstanding episode was a great 
ceremony in the Cathedral. Some 5,000 people stood for 
four hours listening to addresses delivered in Lettish, Ger- 
man, Polish, Finnish, Lithuanian, Esthonian and English. 
The foreign speeches were translated into Lettish for the 
benefit of the congregation by one individual who knew all 
the languages. They were, in due course, reproduced in the 
newspapers, and the effect upon the people of Latvia and 
their neighbours was very remarkable. 

At Athens, advantage was taken of the occasion to invite 
two of the Bulgarian delegates to occupy the pulpits in 
Greek churches. Up to that moment these delegates had not 
been allowed even to cross the frontier, so deep was the 
antagonism between the Bulgarian and the Greek nations. 
The Secretary of the Alliance was specially honoured by 
being invited to speak in the Great Hall of the University, 
where 900 students and others assembled to hear him. At 
the conference in Czecho-Slovakia the Czech Committee 
invited some of the delegates who came from Hungary and 
from England to spend a week in visiting the districts 
inhabited by the Hungarian minorities, and they were thus 
able to investigate personally the conditions of which those 
minorities had complained. It was thereby possible, at the 
conference which followed, to discuss this question in the 
light of personal experience. The meeting in Danzig was 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that the representatives from 
Germany and Poland were able to confer quite frankly, but 
in the most friendly spirit, upon the extraordinarily difficult 
problems that have arisen out of the treatment of the German 
minorities in Poland and the relations between the Evangelical 
Churches in that country and Germany. 

Of all these conferences, it may be asserted that they pro- 
vide a means whereby men, coming from different lands, 
owing allegiance to different States, but serving in spirit one 
Lord, become able to understand each other and to respect 
one another’s opinions without sacrificing one iota of loyalty 
to their own people. They prove the practicability of render- 
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ing simultaneously love to the brotherhood and honour to 
the king. If the spirit that enables them to attain to this 
mental position could be made to spread itself all over the 
globe, to enter into the palaces and the chancelleries of the 
world, into the chambers of parliament, colleges and schools, 
and, above all, into the homes of the people, peace would be 
won—a peace that would depend not merely upon courts of 
justice or committees of reconciliation, but upon the sense of 
the unity of the human race and the love through which 
alone mankind can fulfil its highest destiny. 

It would be presumptuous, and indeed quite unjustifiable, 
to assert that the World Alliance has, as yet, made any deep 
impression on the minds of men, especially in the larger 
countries where such movements are apt to become lost in 
the waves and currents of similar undertakings. But that it 
is leaving its mark in many countries is undoubted. Evidence 
by independent travellers in Europe bears witness to a grow- 
ing interest in the work and to solid progress achieved. It is 
true that those who measure success by the number of 
pounds sterling or of dollars raised and disbursed may set it 
down as being of very small account. Even the British 
Council has the utmost difficulty in gathering the two or 
three thousand pounds that it requires annually for its ser- 
vice at home, and in other lands where the Churches are very 
impecunious the financial strain renders the work of the 
National Councils spasmodic and incomplete. Nevertheless, 
the fact that these committees are there, with officers at 
work and ever ready to enlarge their work when funds per- 
mit, is in itself of no small value. In some countries they 
furnish the only organisation that exists for the purpose of 
teaching men what international friendship is capable of. 
Without them there would be no one to combat the spirit of 
retaliation and recrimination which has poisoned the atmo- 
sphere of Europe during the past ten years and still renders 
almost impossible the resumption of normal relationships 
between the nations. The political world is not in a healthy 
state. No one who watches the international happenings of 
to-day could venture to assert that it is. Racial animosities, 
commercial rivalries, financial machinations, social conflicts, 
political ambitions are as rife as ever. Militarism has not 
ceased ; it has only changed its abode. Europe is still an 
armed camp, and the other continents, including America, 
are rapidly vying with it in this respect. Disarmament com- 
missions may labour unceasingly at their task. Diplomats 
may produce protocols and treaties; but nothing will come of 
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it all until we have exorcised enmity from the hearts of the 
people, and led them to acknowledge their unity and to 
labour together as friends in a common cause 

In this crusade all must join, since it involves nothing 
less than the conversion of the whole world. It is not only 
to all classes in our own country that we have to appeal, but 
to all classes in all countries. It is noticeable in some lands 
that those who engage in this work think that if their efforts 
are limited to inspiring in their own countrymen a desire for 
peace they have done all that is necessary. The result is that 
where public opinion is recognised to be genuinely inclined 
to peace, little propaganda is cairied on. This is a great 
mistake, because no one can say what will be the issue when 
the next crisis arises, or who will be affected by it, or what 
feelings will be aroused? Nations were dragged into the 
last war which had not the slightest concern in it when it 
broke out. If there is another war it will probably arise out 
of quite different conditions. For instance, it is extremely 
difficult to evoke amongst Norwegians any interest in peace 
work, as they insist, with some justification, that the entire 
nation is pacific in character and has no tendency towards 
militarism or anything of that sort. It is true; but suppose 
that Russia were to break loose and over-run Finland and 
Sweden, as has been done before now, what would be the 
position of Norway then? The truth is that there is no 
nation that can afford to allow war to recur without suffering 
for her negligence. It is in the interest of the whole world to 
banish war for ever, and any State which stands out of the 
attempt to achieve this end will be morally responsible for 
its failure. 

These observations are peculiarly applicable to America. 
The United States have decided not to co-operate in the 
League of Nations. It is not for us to criticise this decision. 
It may or may not be justified. Many excellent Americans 
hold that it would not be wise for their Government to com- 
mit itself to participation in a political organ of this cha- 
racter. But this is the more reason why this great nation 
should not hold aloof from a spiritual movement towards 
international reconciliation. So far as it relates to the World 
Alliance, it has not done so. The Committee of the Alliance 
in the United States is one of the most active and successful 
of the organisations for advancing the cause of peace in that 
country. It has a numerous body of adherents and organises 
immense meetings in different States, at which the Churches 
of America give constant proof of their interest in inter- 
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national affairs, and in particular, in anything that conduces 
to bring about a world fellowship. Their activities in this 
direction are indeed an example to other Councils, as they 
show what can be done, even where public opinion has swung 
right against the policy they favour. 

The American example should be copied here. It would 
be if the Churches were not so timid and doubtful of their 
own strength. It is this which constitutes the chief difficulty 
in the way of the World Alliance. The Churches themselves 
do not know what they are capable of. Men jibe at them so 
constantly for having failed in their divine mission that they 
have become apologetic instead of aggressive, as they ought 
to be. They would be more effective and more respected if 
they would boldly grapple with some of these social prob- 
lems that are closely related to the teaching of Christ. In 
this category stands first and foremost that of the relations 
between the peoples of the world. Christ’s Gospel is uni- 
versal. His Church is international. Her ministers and 
organisation are spread through all lands. From the purely 
administrative point of view, the machinery that the Church 
has at her disposal is complete and ready for work. [If all 
the agents that the various religious communities have at 
their call were to be simultaneously constituted apostles of 
peace the effect upon humanity would be immediate. There 
is no need to set up new agencies or new channels of com- 
munication. All that is wanted is that the leaders of 
religious thought all over the globe should throw themselves 
unreservedly into this new crusade—a crusade not against 
any nation, or any creed, but against the enemy, and, if 
left unvanquished, the certain destroyer of mankind—the 
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Ir Christian missionaries could be suspected of feeling so 
un-Christian a thing as pride and self-satisfaction, they 
would to-day find ample justification for it. Despised by 
traders, hated by white settlers, and frowned upon by 
government officials, they went on their way for upwards of 
a hundred years, supported by the tepid and intermittent 
zeal of their home Churches. They insisted upon proclaiming 
the brotherhood of white, yellow and black, and the sub- 
stantial and fundamental equality of all men. In the old 
days there were few to do them reverence. If the “‘ natives ” 
happened to be cultured in some respects but had not attained 
that acme of civilisation which consists in a superior ability 
to destroy one’s fellow men, the popular view was that they 
had to be ruled with a strong hand, and as quickly as possible 
taught to be good soldiers and obedient under-servants. If, 
however, they happened to be still lower in the scale, and 
had not only neglected to invent the rifle and the bayonet 
but also to discover the blessings of stocks and shares, they 
were to be exploited until such beneficent white man’s agents 
as gin and rum had done their work and the unhappy people 
had simply ceased to exist. Now we have altered all that. 
Sowed as a seed by Burke and Fox, watered by Wilberforce 
and the elder Macaulay, the principle of trusteeship, based 
upon a belief in the ultimate racial equality of all, has taken 
possession of every Foreign Office in Europe and America, 
and is enthroned on the shores of Lake Leman as a vital part 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The believers in the eternal lordship of the white man have 
been discomfited ; but so also have the Little Englanders. 
Or, to put the matter more accurately, the Little Englander’s 
belief in the right of all people to liberty has now been 
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wedded to the Imperialist’s belief that the British Empire is 
the best safeguard which the world can offer for that liberty. 
The outcome of that union is the British Commonwealth, 
with its full recognition, in word and in deed, of the principle 
of trusteeship. It is a pity, though it is inevitable while the 
late war is still so fresh in our minds, that the aspect of the 
League of Nations which is concerned with the prevention of 
conflict between States should loom so large, and should so 
greatly overshadow the really more important function 
which it is seeking to perform as a solver of the world’s racial 
problems. On the whole it may be doubted whether the 
general public in this country, awakened at last to the 
importance of questions of foreign policy, have at all realised 
the immense and the immediate importance of racial con- 
tacts and the difficulties which arise from them. 

No people in the world enjoy so advantageous a position 
for the study of race problems as the citizens of Great 
Britain ; for this country is the centre of an Empire, or a 
Commonwealth, which is an epitome of the whole world, 
containing specimens of practically all its racial difficulties. 
Even at home the Englishman has had a splendid oppor- 
tunity for recognising the difference, while appreciating the 
worth, of people of other nationalities; for he has dwelt, 
for centuries, in the closest contact with Scotsmen, Welsh- 
men and Irishmen. How to make these islands a comfortable 
home for all these races has been one of the biggest problems 
which statesmanship has had to face. The whole population, 
however (with the possible exception of the Southern Irish) 
have now acquired a common view of life, a view which we 
can only designate as British. But outside the British Isles 
lies our vast Empire, whose racial problems are as varied, as 
interesting, and as important as ever. Indeed, the British 
Empire may be looked upon as a sort of gigantic laboratory 
of political science, in which experiments of every kind can 
be carried out. This is one of the uses of the Empire in the 
world to-day, and one of its justifications. When Greek 
meets Bulgar the contact only too easily leads to bloodshed, 
and the League of Nations has to be called in to keep the 
peace ; but when Indian and British East African fail to see 
eye to eye in Kenya, there is no question of fighting, for both 
are citizens of the same Empire, and their quarrels can be 
settled as the disputes between two Londoners are. When 
Lord Palmerston made his famous ‘“ Civis Romanus ” 
speech, the subject in question happened to be a Jew living 
in Malta! The British Empire is indeed the most effective 
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maintainer of peace in the world to-day; and that not simply 
because of its power, but because of the almost infinite 
diversity of its population. 

It is perhaps not always realised that, if we come to count- 
ing heads (and this is the approved democratic procedure), 
the British Empire is not a white empire at all. At present 
its total population is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
440 millions, of which only 60 millions (about one in seven) 
are whites. Moreover, the non-white people are multiplying 
much more rapidly than the whites; for the heavy toll of 
human life taken by inter-tribal wars, plague, famine and 
disease, has been enormously reduced by Western science 
and orderly government. Fifty years ago the popula- 
tion of India was about 200 millions, while to-day it is 
320 millions. If, therefore, the policy of Westernising all our 
subject peoples could be followed successfully, so that the 
Indian and the African came to differ as little from the 
Englishman as, say, the Frenchman or the Austrian, power 
as well as superiority in numbers would inevitably pass into 
the hands of the non-white element. Hitherto the white 
man has ruled his neighbours, first in virtue of his scientific 
pre-eminence, secondly in virtue of his character. No longer, 
however, can he rely confidently upon this double founda- 
tion, for the former has almost disappeared, and the latter is 
badly shaken. The only serious barrier which remains is 
colour ; and the question immediately arises whether that, 
in itself, is sufficient to justify the opinion of some that the 
Hindoo or the Bantu, because of his dusky hue, is an inferior 
creation, a sort of halting place on the path of development 
from the ape to real man. Is the repugnance which the 
average Englishman feels for the black man merely a matter 
of taste (in which case it is idle to argue about it !) or is it a 
sound instinct based upon scientific fact ? 

To the question which we have just put different answers 
would be given. Of late there has been a disposition to 
magnify the importance of race ; and, in particular, to extol 
the virtues of the so-called Nordic stock. The countries of 
Western Europe (so the argument runs) have won their pre- 
eminence in the world, not by accident, not so much because 
of favouring geographical conditions, but because they are 
peopled, to some extent at least, by men of the great Nordic 
race. Even the relative importance of the nations of the 
West is attributed to this factor. That ruling race, however, 
is now in danger of extinction through constant admixture 
of baser blood ; and the result, sooner or later, must be the 
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downfall of the white man as a leader and a governor. Much 
pseudo-science has been lavished upon the development of 
this thesis; and some really great thinkers, like Dean Inge, 
have succumbed to it in some measure. The weight of evi- 
dence, however, is against it; and an increasing tendency is 
apparent among anthropologists to belittle its importance, if 
not to reject it altogether. 

Two facts should be borne in mind at the outset—first, 
that the strong repugnance which the ordinary Britisher now 
feels for the black man is not felt powerfully, if at all, by the 
average Frenchman; and secondly, that even in England 
this repugnance does not seem to have been at all times felt. 
France has pursued, in her African colonies, the policy of 
putting her black subjects on an exact equality with her 
white ones. In Algeria intermarriage between the races is 
so common, and apparently so satisfactory, as to occasion no 
comment. Black troops, garrisoned at Fréjus, stroll along 
the promenade at the neighbouring Riviera resort of St. 
Raphael with a nonchalance that would horrify the inhabi- 
tants of Torquay. Shakespeare could have had no qualms 
when he made the great-hearted Othello a black man; nor 
did the sixteenth-century audience which witnessed the play 
feel that their sensibilities were at all outraged by his marriage 
to the white and gentle Desdemona. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was the fashion to have black servants in England, 
and no horror seems to have been felt at their performing the 
most intimate and confidential duties. Indeed, the black 
boy seems to have exercised considerable fascination over the 
servant girls of the household—a feeling which did not prove 
to be extinct when the black soldiers of France, in recent years, 
came to be quartered in places which had had no previous 
experience of them. It is a notorious fact that the children 
of English parents in India feel precisely the same affection 
for a black nurse that they would for a white one. 

The question of intermarriage between white and 
coloured, considered from the point of view of biological 
science, is one which we cannot enter upon here, except to say 
this—that it is at least an open question whether such breed- 
ing leads to bad results. Some eminent writers upon politics, 
such as Sir Valentine Chirol, assume that it does; but 
others, among whom we might name Mr Alfred Zimmern, 
take the opposite view, and maintain that such a belief is 
now an exploded superstition. ‘“‘ How would you like your 
sister to marry a black man?” is, says Mr Zimmern, no 
more important a question than “ How would you like your 
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sister to marry a working man ? ” and he accuses people who 
put that question of having a “ brother-in-law complex.” 
But even if we adopt this view we are not bound to accept the 
actual present-day equality of white and black as a fact. 
Indeed, the highest at which we can put it is to say that the 
best black is the equal of the average white: but obviously 
that is quite sufficient support for our argument for the 
political and social equality of the races. It has been demon- 
strated time after time in South Africa that, when a wise 
choice is made, excellent results can come of a marriage 
between a white settler and a Bantu woman. Where inter- 
marriage between white and black breaks down is precisely 
where marriages in this country fail, 7.e. where there is 
marked disparity in character, temperament and tastes ; and 
where the sources of possible disparity are so numerous as 
they are bound to be in a mixed population like that of 
Southern Africa, opportunities for making an injudicious 
choice are, of course, multiplied. For it must be admitted 
that only a very small proportion of black men and women 
are at presented fitted to be the mates of the average white 
colonist. So impartial and so friendly a witness as Albert 
Schweitzer testifies to that. In the fascinating little volume 
in which he relates his experiences as medical missionary in 
West Africa he tells us that he finds the natives lacking in 
gratitude, loyalty, truth and honesty—the very things which 
go to make up character in the European acceptation of the 
word. Not wishing to abandon his Christian belief in 
human brotherhood, but being fully determined to face the 
facts as well, he has decided to say to the native—“ Yes, you 
are my brother, but only my little brother, and you must 
obey me, and recognise my authority.” But to say that the 
majority of black men are at present inferior to their white 
neighbours is one thing; to say that they must always 
remain inferior is quite another. It is the latter view which 
must be combated strenuously by all Christians. 

It is doubtful, however, whether any responsible person 
does hold that there is actual, and substantial, equality 
between the races of Africa and those of Western Europe as 
they are at the present day ; nor has any political argument, 
so far as I am aware, been based upon so untenable a view. 
The distinction between “ backward ” and “ advanced ”’ is a 
real one, based upon a sense of values. There are various 
tests which we can apply in order to determine the position 
occupied by any race on the scale of development ; such 
tests are—respect for human life, sense of responsibility, 
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compassion, truth, honesty, treatment of women, self- 
control, ability to associate, acquiescence in things as they 
are, justice, etc. A people lacking in the majority of these 
things, even though they possessed Dreadnoughts and aero- 
planes, would have to be described as backward. It is this 
which makes it so difficult to admit the contention of some 
who, to-day, are holding the natives of India up before 
us not only as our equals, but even as our superiors. In 
many of the outward trappings of civilisation—architecture, 
clothes, ornamental work, literature—India is abreast of 
Europe, and in things spiritual it may even be ahead of us ; 
but stagnation, denial of the rights of woman, lack of political 
instinct, an imperfect sense of truth and of justice, make it 
impossible for us to admit that the Indians are our equals. 
There seems at present to be much doubt about the ideal type 
of twentieth-century Christian; but many of us are quite 
certain that we prefer General Gordon to Gandhi! All this 
is even more true of China. Virtues and a civilisation no 
competent person would dream of denying that the Chinese 
possess ; but their lack of compassion, and of a sense of fair 
play, their treatment of women, and their inability to make 
ordered progress make it impossible for us, so long as our 
values remain what they are, to admit that they are our 
equals. Let us lay aside all this humbug about “ the arrogant 
claims of the West to superiority ”’ and its “real inferiority,” 
and address ourselves to the actual situation, for by so doing, 
and not by depending upon ill-founded arguments, are we 
likely to persuade public opinion that the backward races 
deserve equality of opportunity, and that if they are given it 
they will, in time, take their place naturally shoulder to 
shoulder with the advanced nations in the vanguard of 
progress. 

As we have already seen, a citizen of the British Empire 
possesses an unrivalled opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the practical side of the question, for he has, within the 
limits of the Empire, specimens of practically all the prob- 
lems with which it is beset. In Australia the problem turns 
upon the question of immigration. Are a handful of whites 
to be allowed to exclude the teeming populations of China 
and Japan from an immense continent, a continent which 
they cannot hope to populate adequately within any reason- 
able period of time, and much of which, for climatic reasons, 
they are never likely to be able to occupy or use ? When the 
question of taking possession of fertile native lands in Africa 
is being debated, the favourite argument is that the English 
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settler can make very much better use of the land, and that 
barbarians must not be allowed to pursue a dog-in-the- 
manger policy while the world is going short of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. Needless to say, however, that argument is 
never heard in Australia, for its outcome would be the admis- 
sion of hundreds of thousands of diligent Chinese labourers 
who would outwork and undersell the white man to such 
an extent that he must, in a comparatively short time, com- 
pletely disappear. It is a well-known fact that wherever 
Asiatics have been allowed to compete on equal terms in the 
labour market (as in Natal and Mauritius) the white workman 
actually has been wiped out. The Chinaman is probably the 
best worker in the world; and even Japan, despite its own 
deplorably low standard of life, has been obliged to pass laws 
to keep him out of the country. We thus perceive that the 
issue which Australians have to face is an extremely grave 
one. If they persist in keeping out the Asiatics (and this they 
cannot do in the long run except by bayonets and Dread- 
noughts), they will be accused of selfishness and disregard of 
the interests of the world as a whole. On the other hand, if 
they freely admit Chinese and Japanese, they will undoubtedly 
thereby be sealing their own death warrant as a nation—a 
thing no people has ever been known to do voluntarily and 
with its eyes open. An impasse evidently faces the statesmen 
of the Australian Commonwealth, and so far as we can see at 
present the only way out is by frank recognition of the fact 
that races must, by a process of blending, form new ones. 
The future in Australia lies with a people yet unmade. The 
making of it will be a supreme test of statesmanship. 

The problem of the future of Australia is not an immedi- 
ately urgent one ; the field on which the clash is taking place 
at the present moment is Africa, especially South and East 
Africa. There we have a wide fringe of territory, very 
fertile on the whole, and much of it rich in mineral deposits, 
which is capable of being lived in and worked by white men. 
Beyond this fringe is a vast area, tropical and sub-tropical, 
inhabited by countless tribes ranging in civilisation from the 
best type of negro down to the lowest savage. All along the 
line of contact (and contact has been taking place now for 
some hundreds of years) are to be found tribes, the majority 
of whom belong to the great Bantu family, comparatively 
civilised, and obviously capable of rising at least to the level 
of the average English colonist. South Africa has been, for 
centuries, the scene of two constant migrations, the one from 
north to south, and the other from south to north. The 
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Bantus are a northward-moving people, and there are 
74 millions of them within the Union, as compared with 
14 million whites. Practically all the native peoples found 
south of the Equator belong to the Bantu family. About 
2 millions of them are Christians, who have attained a 
respectable level of culture ; they are the mainstay of labour 
in the Union. The problem in South Africa, however, is 
complicated by the presence of about half a million 
“‘ coloured ” people, by which is meant half-castes; and it 
is around the social position of these unfortunates that the 
battle chiefly rages. In their fright at the possibility of race 
integrity being compromised, the white inhabitants are seek- 
ing to prove that the man of colour is inferior both to his 
white ancestor and to his black ancestor. This contention, 
however, is not borne out by the weight of evidence, which, 
on the contrary, seems to indicate that the coloured man, 
given equal opportunities, is every whit as good physically, 
intellectually and morally as his white neighbour. 

Feeling in South Africa to-day is very tense over this 
matter. General Hertzog has frequently pledged himself to 
what he calls “‘a healthy race repugnance,”’ while even so 


liberal and progressive a statesman as Smuts has publicly 
and explicitly repudiated the doctrine of racial equality 


among all citizens of the Empire. These men, in company 
with practically all leaders of opinion in the Union, are 
passionately wedded to the policy of making South Africa a 
white man’s country. And for them this is not simply a matter 
of sentiment; they fear that the national character, the 
standard of life, of cleanliness and of morals, would be lowered 
by the admission of either coloured men or black men to 
social equality. The result of this fear is the recent anti- 
colour legislation, aimed at disfranchisement, segregation, 
and generally “ putting the non-whites in their proper place.” 
Replying to the enthusiastic speeches of welcome with which 
he was greeted upon his return from the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, General Hertzog said : 


‘** We stand as men come into our inheritance of free- 
dom in the fullest and most complete manner, not as 
Dutchmen and Englishmen, not as Boer and Briton, and 
not as Nationalists and South African Party adherents, 
but as sons of South Africa.” 


What a tragic picture! ‘‘ Sons of South Africa ” with the 
vast majority of that country left out of it altogether! Toa 
certain extent, of course, one can sympathise with their point 
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of view. The white pioneer lands in Africa, risks his life 
among savage brutes and no less savage people, clears the 
forest, makes the desert to bloom like the rose, and finally 
establishes there an ordered society which he hopes will be an 
accurate reflection of that which existed in the Old Country. 
Contact with the natives is inevitable; and it is far better 
that the contact should be through responsible officials than 
through irresponsible traders. The world is certainly too 
small for people who cannot properly use a region to be 
allowed to monopolise it, and a tribe which practises such 
barbarities as cannibalism and slavery (Arab chiefs on the 
east coast used to demand as their right from parents two 
children out of every three to sell into slavery) cannot advance 
a good moral title to their lands. Europeans have conferred 
many priceless blessings upon those backward people; they 
have suppressed cannibalism and slavery, cured dreadful 
diseases hitherto believed to be incurable, restrained the 
cruelties of superstition, curbed the arbitrary power of chiefs, 
and introduced among them the foundation of all real 
civilisation—the rule of law. The question, then, is some- 
times put: Does Africa belong to the native, or to the white 
immigrant ? The purpose of this article is to answer that 
question with an emphatic—To neither. ‘They must share 
the country, and if they fail to do so justly while living 
separately (as assuredly fail they will!) they will have to 
blend together to form a new race, whose pigmentation un- 
questionably will not be white, but which may very well, if a 
wise and Christian policy be now pursued, have for its 
standards the very highest which England now enjoys. 

The politicians and the trade unions of South Africa, 
however, are not pursuing any such sensible policy ; on the 
contrary, they are committing themselves to courses so 
blind and cruel that they must, inevitably, not only enrage 
all the non-white elements in the Union, but also greatly pre- 
judice the onlooking world against themselves. The most 
glaring and defenceless example of race arrogance is to be 
seen in the policy of keeping the best paid and the softest of 
all jobs for the white man, while relying upon the native to 
perform the less remunerative and more irksome work. No 
coloured labourer, for instance, is allowed to enter any of 
the skilled trades, no matter what his aptitude may be. This 
is a purely artificial restriction, a species of protection so 
odious that it must stink in the nostrils of every fair-minded 
outsider. Cheapness of native labour is one of the principal 
curses of South Africa, for so long as the white man can 
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possess himself of all the well-paid jobs, and is able to hire 
*‘ boys” to do the dirty work at a wage of a shilling a day, 
it is unlikely that he will exert himself to any considerable 
extent. Undoubtedly, there are large tracts of South Africa, 
even within the Union, in which the white man finds it im- 
possible to work on account of the climate, and we can no 
more expect him to do so that we can expect the camel to 
draw sledges in the snows of Lapland ; and yet the products 
of such lands are indispensable. Labour in some of the South 
African mines has been found to be so deadly to the white 
man that he succumbs at once to a disease known as Miners’ 
Phthisis ; but the native, working on what is known as the 
“Short Contract’ system (i.e. alternate periods of six 
months in the mines and on a farm), is able to stand it 
without coming to much harm. 

How is work which the white settler will not, or cannot, 
do to be performed ? That question introduces us to another 
of the big problems connected with race in South Africa, 
7.€., what legitimate means can be employed to induce the 
native to work? Unfortunately, the native (apparently 
unlike the British working man !) has never learned to love 
work for its own sake, while the most powerful European 
incentive—love of money—does not appeal to him. Nature 
in the tropics and sub-tropics bestows her gifts lavishly upon 
her children, and while their wants remain simple and few 
very little labour is needed to satisfy them. Why, then, if the 
native does not want to work, should hedoso? To meet the 
difficulty, the doctrine that work is the best thing in the 
world for a man has been vigorously preached. From that 
point it was easy and natural to take the next step and to 
argue that, since the native is so blind as to fail to perceive 
what is good for him, he must be compelled to do so by 
his more enlightened masters. Unfortunately, however, as 
Booker Washington used to say, there is all the difference in 
the world between working and being worked; and the 
problem which the Government of South Africa is called upon 
to solve is, how to persuade the native to work without at the 
same time filling him with hatred of it as a form of slavery. 
That the natives, when they can be persuaded to work, do so 
better on the voluntary system than on the forced system is 
amply proved by the conspicuous success of the cocoa farms 
of the Gold Coast and the comparative failure of the German 
State-owned farms of the Cameroons. 

If we have to admit the necessity of compulsory labour 
(and it looks as if we must) it is essential that a clear line be 
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drawn between labour which is for the benefit of private 
individuals and labour which is for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The former is slavery pure and simple, and ought 
not in any circumstances whatsoever to be allowed. For the 
latter, it is easy to make out a good case in theory; its 
practical weakness lies in the fact that the State increasingly 
becomes an employer of labour. If the native is conscripted 
for the making of a railway or of a waterworks, it will be 
fairly easy to convince him that his work is for the good of 
all, possibly even for the good of himself and his family. But 
if, against his will, he is compelled to work on a coffee farm 
for a Government servant, it will be next to impossible to 
make him realise the difference between it and work on the 
farms of private individuals in the colony. 

The battle over this problem has raged most hotly in 
Kenya, and its echoes reverberate from time to time in 
the firmament of British politics. In that colony (not self- 
governing, but controlled by the Colonial Office), the broad 
principle has been laid down that every man ought to work. 
Not too much is demanded of the native at first, for he has 
never been accustomed to continuous labour. He is accord- 
ingly exempt from conscription if he can prove that he works 
three months out of every twelve on the land, whether that 
land be his own or the land of some settler. In some respects, 
however, Kenya is the black spot of the British Empire at 
present, for nowhere else have the interests of an infinitesi- 
mally small fraction of white settlers been allowed so to 
override the interests of the large native population. In its 
government but little of the wisdom has been shown which 
fine administrators like Sir Frederick Lugard have dis- 
played elsewhere. It compares most unfavourably with the 
neighbouring territory of Tanganyika, which is held by man- 
date from the League of Nations. The position is all the 
more difficult owing to the policy of drift which has been 
followed ; for vested interests have been created, so that it is 
now open to the white settlers to use that most specious of 
arguments: Are we not to be allowed to reap what we our- 
selves have sown? ‘Two different lines of policy have been 
pursued, sometimes the one gaining ascendency, sometimes 
the other. The first is the one chiefly favoured by Downing 
Street : it aims at encouraging the natives to develop their 
own lands and industries, keeping their taxes reasonably 
low, and acknowledging frankly that the land is theirs to the 
full extent that they show themselves able to make use of it. 
The rival policy, and the one naturally favoured by the small 
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white minority in Kenya, is to regard the colony as primarily 
a white preserve, a happy hunting ground for Britishers in 
search of a career. The natives are regarded either as a 
nuisance, or else as agents in developing a system of produc- 
tion directed by settlers for settlers. Taxes are to be so high 
that natives, in order to obtain money wherewith to pay 
them, will be compelled to sell their labour for wages. Com- 
pulsory labour is enjoined for all public work, and, but for 
strong opposition at home, would be for private work as well. 

The Annual Report for 1924 issued by the Native Affairs 
Department of the International Labour Bureau contains 
some interesting facts and figures with regard to Kenya. 
We find that the total native population was 2,598,880, of 
which 520,000 were considered eligible for work. The actual 
number engaged, however, was only 133,000. The supply 
fell far short of the demand, and, moreover, the supply was most 
doubtful when the demand was at its highest. These figures 
apply to private work on a voluntary basis. With regard to 
public work, natives may be conscripted by Ordinance for 
urgent repairs in cases of damage to roads, railways or Govern- 
ment buildings, for the purpose of preventing loss of life or 
damage to property from fire or flood, for the providing of 
porters for Government servants on tour, and for the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, waterworks, railways, harbours, 
telephones, etc. In 1924 the number of natives so employed 
amounted to 19,823. The Ordinance limits such work to 
sixty days in the year in the case of any one native. Many 
of the leading settlers in Kenya are clamouring to have these 
regulations extended in scope so as to provide a more 
abundant supply of labour, but to all such demands the 
British Government would do well to turn a deaf ear. For 
it is of vital importance that the Government should not 
present itself to the native population in the light of an ally 
of the white colonists, or in the light of a taskmaster, but 
primarily as the friend and helper of the natives. 

Both in Kenya and in South Africa the racial problem is 
complicated by the presence of Indian immigrants: in the 
former there were, according to the 1921 census, 88,000 
Indians, and in the latter 161,000. The problem is not a very 
serious one, for the Indians constitute but a small proportion 
of the total population of the two countries. There are, how- 
ever, two reasons why it cannot be neglected: (1) India 
claims for its people, as citizens of the Empire, the right 
to settle in any part of Africa on terms of equality with 
Canadians, Australians, or Britishers. This claim is stoutly 
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resisted by the Government of South Africa and by the white 
settlersin Kenya. Here, again, asin the case of Australia, the 
question turns upon the right of a colony, possessing certain 
definite characteristics, to safeguard its own continued 
existence, and to refuse to be swamped by alien elements. 
(2) The Government of South Africa refuses to admit even 
such Indians as are already settled there to full equality as 
citizens. This may be attributed partly to jealousy of the 
Indian’s superior skill as a merchant, partly to colour pre- 
judice. The Dutch never did possess so liberal an outlook 
upon racial problems as the average British colonist, and 
when the Transvaal and the Orange Free State were annexed 
by us we unfortunately allowed the restrictions upon native 
rights and liberties which existed in them to survive. To-day 
the Government of the Union of South Africa is virtually a 
Dutch one, and its policy in its dealings with non-white 
peoples is a sad departure from the fine British principle of 
equality for all before the law. In this matter General 
Hertzog is at variance with the best tradition, as expressed 
even by imperialists like Cecil Rhodes and Lord Milner. The 
Act which gave self-government to South Africa and created 
the Union has been rightly extolled by practically all Euro- 
pean statesmen, for it conciliated the Boers after their defeat 
and converted them into loyal citizens of the British Empire. 
It is to be hoped that this great act of reconciliation, so 
fraught with blessings for Englishman and Boer, will not 
turn out to be an engine of oppression for the backward races 
of the African continent. 


W. WATKIN DAVIES. 


BaRMOUTH. 





IMMANENCE AND TRANSCENDENCE : 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR ALEXANDER. 
THE Rev. M. C. D’ARCY, S.J., M.A. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER, in the January number of the 
HIBBERT, criticised the view that it was possible to regard 
God as both immanent and transcendent, and towards the 
end of his article suggested an alternative view of God’s 
nature which, as he hoped, might satisfy religious experience. 
Now, anything that Professor Alexander writes is bound to be 
regarded with considerable attention and respect by a large 
number of readers; nevertheless, I cannot feel that he has 
on this occasion done justice to his subject. Neither his 
criticism of the view which he is writing about nor his own 
alternative seem satisfactory. 

He begins by marking out the provinces of theology and 
philosophy, and he says that theology “like any other 
science sets out from a certain department of experience.” 
He then says that “‘ that experience is the experience of the 
Divine, the sense of the Divine element in the world,”’ and 
proceeds carefully to analyse in what various ways the 
experience may make itself felt. Of what is included in this 
definition of theology nothing need here be said, but there is 
more than an ambiguity in the use of the word “‘ experience ”’ 
in his first definition. ‘‘ Science sets out from experience.” 
In this sentence “ experience ”’ is used clearly in a very general 
sense, with the meaning of ordinary unreflective knowledge, 
direct or sensible knowledge. This use of the word “ ex- 
perience ” is very common and well understood ; it is made 
up of impressions, observations, conceptions. But be it 
noted that as forming the material for all branches of science, 
it is not necessarily emotional at all. Nevertheless, Professor 
Alexander, without any warning, immediately proceeds to 
speak of it when used for theology as “‘ a sense of the Divine,” 
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as equivalent to “‘ the sentiment of religious devotion.” Thus 
the word “‘ experience ’’ has changed its meaning.' The reason 
for the mistake is, I suppose, either the prevailing habit or 
vogue of appealing to religious experience as a valid argument 
for God’s existence, or the reliance on some theory which, 
in morality as well as in theology, would lay the stress upon 
the feeling rather than on the reason. The goodness of an 
action would be examined in the sentiments of approbation 
or disapprobation and not on grounds of reason. 

This initial confusion would not matter, perhaps, were it 
not that part of Professor Alexander’s argument depends 
upon it. In that argument philosophy and theology have 
become so disconnected that a statement about the nature of 
God in philosophy has to be brought to the bar of theology, 
that is, of religious experience, to test its measure of truth. 
There is surely something paradoxical here. Of course, if 
theology is the science of religious experience, then indeed 
the abyss between it and the God of philosophy has to be 
bridged. But the assumption that theology is the science of 
religious experience must be seriously questioned. It cer- 
tainly has not the weight of tradition behind it, for neither 
Plato nor Aristotle nor Plotinus nor the Scholastics nor, we 
might add, philosophers before Kant, ever dreamt of accepting 
such an assumption. Theology is the crown of philosophy 
in Aristotle, not antecedent to it as a science. The Christian 
and especially the medieval conception of theology is, of 
course, more comprehensive, and in his argument Professor 
Alexander seems to be thinking principally of the Christian 
theology, since he mentions the discussion of documentary 
evidence and prophetic writings as forming a part within a 
whole of the science. Yet the traditional Christian theology 
is clear-cut and does not square with this new and strange 
account of it. The Catholic theologians admitted, indeed, 


1 The word “ experience ” is used in a disparaging sense of feelings ; on 
the other hand, when applied to sensations and perception, it often carries 
with it esteem: as we speak of a “ man of experience.” There is here a 
distinction which must be carefully conserved, a distinction marked in the 
difference between the religious experiences enjoyed at a revivalist meeting 
and the common human experience which lies at the root of all theology 
and religions. The latter is, or may be, a form of knowledge, direct or 
indirect, and just as moral or esthetic experience can be developed into a 
theory of the good or beautiful, so natural religion admits of an expansion 
intoatheology. Professor Whitehead expresses this truth when he writes : 
“religion starts from the generalisation of final truths first perceived as 
exemplified in particular instances ” (Religion in the Making, p. 164); 
though he means less by truth than I would wish him to mean. 
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that the authority, for example, of the New Testament had 
to be proved. Such a historical study must precede theology ; 



















































































but once proved, as they held history could prove, that Jesus ridicv 
was the Son of God, they then proceeded to build up a Of cc 
theology on his Revelation. The revealed new facts or stirs 
mysteries were the data of what they called Dogmatic certa 
Theology. There were therefore two departments of theo- defin 
logy : the first, that “‘ science ” of the nature of God acquired a bru 
by reason unaided ; the second, that of God made known in a mo 
the Christian Revelation. Neither is a preliminary to philo- from 
sophy proper ; in fact, the only study which could be called certs 
such was the historical investigation into the claims of conti 
Christ—and this, which according to Professor Alexander cons 
belongs to theology, is traditionally put outside it. reas 
Tradition therefore does not support Professor Alex- is ne 
ander’s division. His reason therefore must lie elsewhere, a hu 
and one may guess that it is the disrepute into which the old from 
theology has fallen in many circles since the time of Kant. som: 
Owing principally to Kant, the belief became widespread that to f 
God lay outside the scope of philosophy. But as God was situ 
ruled out on one plea, he had to be brought in on another, was 
for the loss of God was felt too deeply. Consequently the obs 
very craving and all the experiences that are called “ religious ”’ som 
were studied in themselves and have acquired the title of a be « 
science, however suspiciously certain scientists have looked As 
upon this new addition. It is of theology in this sense that tor 
Professor Alexander is thinking when he calls it a sense of an 
the Divine ; and quite justifiably he claims that philosophy this 
must approach such a science in “ the spirit of criticism and of s 
comprehension.”’! an 
We may well ask, however, whether we are bound to be. 
accept this somewhat parlous condition of theology, whether, ad: 
in fact, Professor Alexander has not assumed far too much. 
If he is right, then metaphysics and theology start at a me 
distance from one another, and the hope is that at some point de: 
they may meet. It is as if in morality two disparate lines of tin 
development were possible, the one by reason, the other by mi 
sentiment, and in the end it was hoped that what was proved pr 
m 
1 As evidence of the present confusion as to the meanings of science, Ge 
religion and philosophy, I may refer to a review by Gentile of a work of cr 
Boutroux entitled Science et Religion dans la Philosophie Contemporaine. ev 
Boutroux contrasts science and religion and would reconcile them by means 
of philosophy. On this Gentile remarks: ‘ Il contenuto della religione e gC 
identico con quello della filosofia e il conflitto tra scienza e religione e lo tk 






stesso conflitto che sorge dall’ oppositione della filosofia con la scienza.” 
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to be good would commend itself to our moral sentiment. 
To suggest such a method in morality seems to savour of the 
ridiculous, for we ask ourselves, Where is the distinction ? 
Of course, the recognition of a good action by our reason 
stirs up in us the feeling of approbation because, normally, 
certain definite emotions accompany and correspond with 
definite objects perceived or conceived. A snake repels us, 
a brutal act horrifies us, a brave deed stirs our admiration, 
a mother excites affection, a sunset-touch or a chorus ending 
from Euripides hold the soul captivated ; shortly and simply, 
certain emotions are preceded by or accompany the mind 
contemplating certain objects. When, then, normally men 
consider God, the nature of God as it unfolds itself to their 
reason is of such a kind as to arouse certain emotions. There 
is nothing mysterious in that, no more than in the fact that 
a human being gives us a different impression and sentiment 
from a dog or a piece of glass. On the other hand, there is 
something curious when the process is inverted ; it is unusual 
to find our friends examining their emotions and deducing 
situations or systems of reality from them, or, as George Fox 
was wont to do, sensing, for example, the blood of martyrs in 
obscure villages. I am not denying that such a procedure is 
sometimes justified by events, that indeed an argument may 
be constructed from awe to the existence of a sublime object. 
As a matter of fact, even in the latter case, the conclusion, 
to my mind, does not rest on the correctness of arguing from 
an emotion to a reality ; for its accurate statement comes to 
this, that our rational awareness, whether direct or indirect, 
of some superhuman reality, is best confirmed or verified by 
an appeal to the emotion, just as we might say that we must 
be aware of some good or beautiful object by the fact that we 
admire or like it. 

The truth, then, seems to be, that ordinarily we do not 
make this distinction between the object as rational and as 
desirable. So far from doing so philosophers, until recent 
times, took for granted that the God discovered by reason 
must, if the rational account be correct, awaken the emotions 
proper to a knowledge of his Godhead. Certainly the senti- 
ment was used to repudiate some theories which set forth a 
God who could be neither admired nor adored ; but such a 
criterion was a secondary one, used not above reason, but as 
evidence that in some particular case something must have 
gone wrong in the argument. The presupposition was that 
the emotion sprang up spontaneously with reason, and that 
the two conjoint powers of the self could not possibly be in 
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conflict. And if we look at the usual philosophical arguments 
to the existence of God, we shall see how natural this pre- 
supposition was. Most, if not all, have something in com- 
mon, which may be summed up in Browning’s words: 
“Complete incompleteness, O Lover!” Start with this 
incompleteness in ourselves or in the world around us, and 
consider it under this aspect of dependence. The argument 
developed from this reaches in its conclusion the completely 
Independent, from whom or from which all else depends. 
Worthy of notice then it is to find a sense of dependence 
amongst the modes of the religious instinct as described by 
Professor Alexander. This would seem to indicate that there 
is no gulf set between the two methods of approach ; that on 
the contrary, those philosophers did right who took for 
granted that the Being which was proved to exist as the First 
Cause, or the Absolute or Owner on whom all depended, 
would evoke an emotion which could be called “ religious.” 
For them the philosophy of God, the religious emotion and the 
practice of submission and service, were all indissolubly one ; 
but the existence of the object dictated the other two, and 
logically so, for, as I have said, we smell the perfume of a rose 
because there is a rose there which has a scent ; we admire a 
virtuous man because he has virtue, and so similarly we feel 
awe and bow down before a God because a Being on whom 
we utterly depend is of a nature to compel us to do so. 

If this be true, then Professor Alexander’s argument is 
affected throughout by a false assumption. He takes for 
granted that theology, being concerned with the divine, must 
be confined to the religious sentiment. The criticisms of this 
assumption which I have suggested are that this is neither 
the traditional nor the proper meaning of theology, and that, 
though the divine nature is an object of reverent thought, the 
thought comes first and foremost ; truth belongs to thought 
and cannot change its spots, whereas emotion is an attendant 
and somewhat inconstant in its functions. Now, Professor 
Alexander might admit these criticisms but add that beggars 
cannot be choosers; philosophy is not religion, and the 
failure of theologians in the past to unite them is there to 
prove it. 

Let us see, then, whether theology cannot be philosophical. 
Obviously, we can here indulge only in some prolegomena, 
and point to certain facts and principles, which, to judge from 
his arguments, Professor Alexander must have forgotten. To 
begin with the existence of God, as hinted above, the old 
arguments concluded to a Being uncaused yet first cause, to 
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an Absolute yet Ground of all contingent being. As a French 
writer has put it, the source for the proofs of God is the 
“ indigence de l’étre.”” The expression is significant, as con- 
taining within it the possibility of rational beings feeling this 
dependence and their need for fulfilment in a Supreme Being. 
The proofs were supplemented by the argument from, or to 
design, and the argument from conscience. Admittedly, 
from the time of Kant these lines of reasoning have fallen 
into disrepute in certain circles. But it would be foolish to 
assume that they are dead ; for my own part I believe that 
they are very much alive, and for confirmation I need only 
point to two excellent statements of them—one in Hasting’s 
Dictionary of Ethics and Religion, in the article on Theism, 
and the other in the recent volume of Essays Catholic and 
Critical. Now, with these arguments as premises, it would 
be easy to develop a philosophical theology. But instead of 
dwelling on this development and certain important prin- 
ciples involved in it, it will be well to return to Professor 
Alexander’s own treatment. The central problem in his dis- 
cussion concerns the transcendence and immanence of God. 
It would be a mistake, after reading the discussion, to follow 
one’s first impressions and dismiss the question as a matter of 
words just because few theists employ the word “‘ immanence”’ 
in the sense used by Professor Alexander. At the same time, 
his definitions do close the door on all discussion just when it 
is invited, by making the two notions obviously contradic- 
tory. ‘A transcendental being,” he says, “‘is one which 
exists outside the material world . . . and if there should be 
creatures higher than ourselves in the scale of existence, 
transcendence would mean existence beyond even such.” 
Immanence, on the other hand, means “ that God is a prin- 
ciple which pervades the whole of Nature and has no exist- 
ence outside.” Here there is an opposition so glaring that it 
is incredible that any thinker could dream of surmounting it. 
And yet we know that Professor James Ward, who is men- 
tioned by name, and other philosophers have made the 
attempt. This fact suggests that there is, at the start in the 
definition, an over-simplification of the problem, and the 
suspicion is strengthened when we find that Professor 
Alexander is departing from his own definition. He tells us 
in one place that ‘‘ God is a principle which pervades the 
whole of nature and has no existence outside,” and again, 
that ‘‘ the immanent being is co-extensive with the world in 
which he indwells ” ; and yet he identifies immanence with 
Pantheism, according to which “the world is conceived as 
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consisting in its parts of existence which owe their being to 
him, . . . are fragments of his total existence and owe their 
being to their roots in him.” To say that “ whatever form 
Pantheism assumes there is no room for God outside the 
world,” seems highly disputable, but to say that God has no 
existence outside the world, and yet write of the world as but 
a fragment of him, seems more like a contradiction in terms. 

Professor Alexander, having thus excluded the possi- 
bility of a being outside the world and at the same time 
wholly contained in it, puts before himself the objection that 
God may be said to be immanent in the sense of being present 
as “‘ when he speaks in our conscience, or in the thunder when 
he provokes it.” This objection he answers by quoting 
examples, to show that being present at a thing is not to exist 
in it. Several of his examples are quite convincing, but after 
all, that proves very little; whereas the actual effect pro- 
duced by his argument is, strange to say, a strong impression 
that the writer has never realised what a divine immanence 
must and must not signify. If God does exist, then the mode 
of existence must be of a kind appropriate to him alone, so 
that to cast about for some crude examples of physical con- 
tact seems the sorriest anthropomorphism. But I am not 
sure whether a worse mistake has not been made. At the 
close of this paragraph Professor Alexander says, that 
“‘ though (for theism) each thing testifies to him, he does not 
live as God inthem.”” Now, what can that mean ? Is it that 
God is expected to be God and, let us say, this bootjack as 
well? If God is the bootjack, then there is an end of God, 
and we can spare ourselves the waste of time of using two 
words for one. I cannot conceive this to be the meaning, yet 
why else does the denial come as a triumphant finale on the 
subject of immanence ? Here, at least, there is no need for 
an appeal to the religious instinct against the identification ; 
philosophy is more than equal to the task. No theist, I 
believe, ever supposed God to be the whole, in the sense that 
he was the collection of all the miscellany of the Universe— 
the whole bag of tricks. Such a God is no more worshipful 
than the least worshipful member, and we cannot identify the 
sovereign with the meanest subject. 

It is hard to believe that Professor Alexander can have 
meant by immanence the identification of God with the 
Universe in any strict sense ; more probably, the Pantheistic 
conception of a God who is alive and in a sense everything lies 
at the back of his mind. We all tend to talk of the Universe 
as if it were a thing or person—as the ancients thought of an 
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Anima Mundi—and it is some such subconscious personifica- 
tion which produced the language quoted. At any rate, the 
dilemma stands: either God is the sum total of the multi- 
tudinous entities of the Universe, or he is somehow different, 
though expressed in them. In the first, we have an imma- 
nence of a kind which at one point Professor Alexander 
appears to demand, an immanence without Anyone imma- 
nent ; or we have something approaching Transcendence or, 
at least, a very different conception of immanence. Let us 
take the latter as being the only fruitful alternative. If God 
is immanent, so as to remain God and yet be in each thing, 
then clearly we are faced with a divine mode of being or 
operation which is mysterious and demands some attention. 
We have to ask, is He somehow dispersed and diffused in 
different bits or parts of the Universe, or is He wholly in 
each? Is He, again, affected by immanence, by His variety 
of abode, or quite unaffected ? It is difficult to see how He 
can be affected and yet remain the same; and if He is 
affected, then we are drawing very near to the Pantheon of 
the Greco-Roman world, and may have to restore the wor- 
ship of Apollo and Artemis and Zeus. 

If we are to make any headway, we must, it will be clear, 
purify our fundamental notions and avoid anthropomor- 
phism. And it is through his neglect to do this that Professor 
Alexander disappoints. His examples suggest that God, if he 
is immanent, must be present to a thing as a material cause 
is present to its effect, or Handel in his music. But surely 
God must be immanent in things in a much sublimer fashion, 
and the question cannot be settled by examples chosen at 
random, but by an examination of what is appropriate to 
God. His appropriate mode of operation will be superior to 
ours, and, indeed, quite unique. It is not, however, on that 
account completely unintelligible. Neither agnosticism nor 
anthropomorphism is true; a few, very precious grains of 
gold can be secured by labour and sifting. Briefly, I suggest 
that there is a twofold method or procedure. We can discuss 
what kind of nature the being who is ground of all else must 
have, whether personal or impersonal, finite or infinite ; or 
we can supply ourselves with principles for judgment by 
tracing certain analogies as we meditate on the scale of 
excellence in the world we know. This second method 
depends on the admission of a hierarchy in the Universe. For 
example, a living being has properties and powers superior 
to the non-living, and yet there is a certain analogy between 
the unity or structure and the behaviour of the two. Again, 
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a being with mind appears to possess a richer unity in diver- 
sity than a being lower in the scale, and—to skip the unessen- 
tial and come to what is relevant—it gives us a new and 
richer insight into and interpretation of the possibilities of 
immanence. An artist is more in his work than the wind is 
in the rustling of the trees, and there is no parallel to be 
found in the physical or animal kingdom to the intimacy 
between two minds and hearts. Now if this is so, there is 
nothing unreasonable in supposing higher forms than those 
that subsist among beings whose thought is limited and 
deadened by the five senses and brain fatigue ; the argument, 
indeed, points straight to the possibility of a supreme being 
having the power to be all things without loss to his own 
unity and nature. 

And here it is that the other method of inquiry comes in 
to help and confirm. It would not be difficult to show, I 
think, that its results meet those of the method outlined, 
even though this meeting place be, like the heaven of our 
boyhood, of too intense a brightness for mortal eyes. This 
God, being the ground and cause of all that is, must contain 
and be all things, but He must contain and be them in His 
own way ; otherwise He would cease to be Himself. Unity, 
independence, causal or universal domination and perfection 
are coherent and coalescing attributes, and we can see them 
coming nearer to each other as we go up the scale of excellence 
in reality. Extension passes into intensity, a multitude into 
one whole, in which the variety persists, but unified ; in such 
increasingly perfect wholes the members and head grow, 
paradoxically, part passu more independent, though the hold 
on life of the former is more and more intimately dependent 
on the latter. In this way we can dimly apprehend a being 
so complete as to embrace all perfection within himself, a 
being incapable of addition or qualification from without. 
Such a being would necessarily be personal, because it comes 
to the same thing to say that such a being is completely what 
he is and that he owns himself completely, in other words, is 
personal. Of him alone can it be said fully, that he is king 
in his own country. 

I fear that any attempt to state briefly such a theology 
may raise more questions than it settles, but I would remind 
the reader that such kind of reasoning is only a variation on 
a theme accepted by many of the greatest philosophers. I 
have done no more than hint at certain principles and their 
application. The medizval philosophers, as we know, went 
much further, and tried to state scientifically the correct 
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method of speaking of God. In the preceding centuries 
philosophers and theologians had adopted a kind of triple 
process consisting of affirmation, negation and re-affirmation. 
For example, God is good; but He is not good as we are 
good ; He is good in an infinitely superior and superlative 
way. The Scholastic doctrine of analogy dotted the i’s and 
crossed the t’s; for the justification of the third step lies in 
this, that goodness, for example, varies according to the 
subject of which it is the attribute ; yet as the name shows, 
there is a unity underlying all the differences of meaning ; in 
other words, there is a proportion or analogy between the 
various meanings of goodness, which enables us to apply the 
word intelligibly to each subject, even to God. And so good- 
ness in man, as Plato discovered, is only a participation or 
faint copy of quintessential goodness. There would then 
remain for the theologian the task of showing that other pure 
attributes like goodness can and must be predicated of God. 
Now, one clear advantage of this doctrine of analogy is to 
safeguard us against anthropomorphism. We are warned off 
using terms appropriate to finite beings or situations, just 
as they stand, of God. Unfortunately, Professor Alexander 
neglects this safeguard, and consequently denies immanence 
of God because he cannot find any example to hand in which 
one real may be said strictly to be immanent in another. Of 
course, a finite real, while remaining itself, cannot be another, 
but as I have suggested, we can discern a gradual approach 
to such a mysterious power as we ascend the scale of being, 
and the nature of God may demand it. The theologian would 
add that a real being below the divine cannot be God, because 
its being relatively to God is nothing but a limitation, and 
you can no more add the finite or limited to the infinite and 
supremely perfect than you can the mind of a mathematical 
dunce to the mind of his master, who is a genius. They there- 
fore preferred to speak of the finite as dependent for its 
existence and duration on God, and God’s activity as at 
work in the very possession and subsistence of its nature. 
But to develop this would take us too far, and all that I am 
claiming is that Professor Alexander’s argument and con- 
clusions are indecisive and tinged with anthropomorphism. 
As might be expected, this same defect can be detected in 
other portions of the essay and leads to what, I fear, must be 
called the unsatisfactory suggestion at the close. He writes, 
for instance, that Pantheism does not answer the need of 
worship nor leave room for the independence of the wor- 
shipper. This is quite true, and the appeal to worship may 
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serve as a reductio ad absurdum; but the real reason for 
rejecting Pantheism, if it is to be rejected, is that it is 
philosophically untenable. Professor Alexander, however, 
does not look at the matter this way, for he keeps a Whole, 
and, to satisfy the religious sense, fits a God in within the 
Whole and inferior to it. That is the worst of separating 
philosophy and theology and inventing desirable objects to 
fit needs! It is tempting to stop and inquire into this Whole, 
for I believe it to be on final analysis a philosophic monster ; 
but there is an equally important topic, that of creation, 
which can be discussed more briefly. Professor Alexander 
recognises its importance because it is for him the same 
problem as that of immanence and transcendence. His tone 
is, however, rather despairing, for he writes: ‘‘ doctrines of 
creation form part of religious mythology.” Now, such a 
statement seems much too summary, ignoring, as it does, 
any distinction between descriptive and philosophic beliefs ; 
but the succeeding sentences atone, for they explain why the 
philosophic belief cannot be seriously entertained. ‘“‘ A 
transcendent God creates and creates out of a pre-existent 
material. .. .”’> Such a God is, it follows, not a creator, but 


an “ artificer,” and “the material upon which he works 
limits his power.”’ God, therefore, if he is to be omnipotent 
(and this, I suppose, is regarded as the only alternative), 


‘* cannot create except from himself, and he then ceases to be 
transcendent.” 

One rubs one’s eyes, but is not this argument much ado 
about nothing ? Without a doubt, if God creates out of a 
pre-existent material he is an artificer. So obvious a truth 
with its consequences does not need a paragraph for demon- 
stration. But it appears that here, as before with imma- 
nence, the whole question is settled beforehand by a defini- 
tion, so that the subsequent argument is like cudgelling a 
dead horse. The surprising fact is that Professor Alexander 
is unaware of the age-long definition of creation, a definition 
which precisely excludes the only two alternatives he dis- 
cusses—production from a pre-existent material or from the 
subject himself. Creatio est productio ex nihilo sui et sub- 
jectt! This notion may be deemed impossible, but as it gives 
the only correct meaning of creation, it cannot be ignored if 
the word “ creation ”’ is introduced at all. For my own part, I 
consider the term perfectly suitable for that unique relation 
which must exist between finite realities and a self-subsistent 
Being, who gives without subtraction from Himself. Be that 
as it may, to replace it by just what is not creation, but a 
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fashioning of some kind or other, is to beg the whole question 
and take refuge in anthropomorphic conceptions. 

Similar criticisms could, I fear, be passed upon the use of 
terms such as “personality”? and God’s relation to time, 
but I must conclude with some brief remarks on Professor 
Alexander’s own solution. ‘‘ God, according to the sugges- 
tion I have adopted from Bradley, is within the world, God is 
himself a creature of time... .” ‘“‘ God is himself in the 
making and his divine quality or deity a stage in time beyond 
the human quality.”” The Universe “as straining towards 
deity is a present reality. And the Universe so conceived is 
God. It is only the actual existence of deity which belongs 
to the future.”’ It is a matter of importance to the author of 
this view of God that it should commend itself to religious 
experience, and he thinks it does, because “* love given and 
returned is . . . as conceivable towards a being greater than 
ourselves, who draws us forward to himself by the force of 
our own aspirations as to one who draws backward to him 
the creatures which he created to love him.”’ Perhaps—but 
is love the one characteristic of the religious sense? On 
Professor Alexander’s own showing, it includes more: “ It 
(God) may be a being evoked through his desire for support 
in anguish . . . or more vaguely something to lean on in his 
sense of dependence.”’ How can such a God of the future be 
a certain support or a support at all in the present, and how 
do I depend on such a being ? Secondly, how does this God 
return love ? In the sentences describing this give-and-take 
of love, God is a living being or person ; the sentences imply 
this and make nonsense if it be not true. But just before, we 
find that the Universe is all that is with us now. “ It is the 
actual existence of deity which belongs to the future.” So 
there is then no God, no object or person now, even to love ; 
that is reserved for the future. A God of this kind and a 
religion consisting of His worship are difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to conceive, and I feel that if he or it is all that is left, 
then, to adapt a line from Shelley, we should be working all 
night long in a serene moonshine. 


M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 


LONDON. 





THE WHOLENESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


T. E. JESSOP, M.A., B.Lirr., 
Assistant Lecturer in Philosophy, Glasgow University. 


In recent years we have drifted towards a nominalist view 
of philosophy, for the word seems now to refer rather to a 
group of sciences than to a single discipline. We are obsessed 
by particularities ; the modern eye has so sharply focussed 
itself for microscopic vision that those who tread hungry for 
knowledge on the heels of experts are obliged repeatedly to 
ask of what wood the tree is, or even of what tree the section. 
This constant pursuit of departmental interests is predis- 
posing us to myopia, and the generation, by frequent sub- 
division of fields, of ever narrower interests may, like the 
ungoverned multiplication of cells in the human body, become 
cancerous. Surely the passion for analysis, the chase after 
little truths, is going beyond legitimate reaction against 
Hegelianism. If a little precipitate was needful when 
philosophy became in the busy years of the nineteenth 
century an over-saturated solution of knowledge, it is, well, 
precipitate, to evaporate the liquid altogether for the joy of 
adding grain to grain. The deposit, too, is very dry. 

It is not an accident that those in whom we find the 
purest unilaterality of thinking are they who would dismiss 
from our curricula the study of the history of thought. The 
breadth and massiveness of the older systems, however, will 
continue to impress many students, and the purpose of this 
paper is to present afresh, so far as limitations of space allow 
—suggestively therefore, not circumstantially—the time- 
honoured conception of the scope of philosophy, though to 
state it with the changes of emphasis that changing conditions 
demand. Under the joint guidance of the past and the 
present I shall sketch those characteristics that I should 
require before pronouncing any product of a twentieth- 
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century mind to be a complete philosophy. By “ character- 
istics’? I mean formal characteristics, otherwise I should 
be ruling out every system except the one that I could 
endorse in its entirety ; and in taking a complete philosophy 
as my type I am delineating an ideal, the exigencies of which 
cannot in practice be fully pressed. 

A preliminary confession of aversion from three closely 
related attitudes which claim to be philosophic will clear the 
way for even exposition. Philosophy is usually considered 
to be a form of knowledge ; consequently I leave Roman- 
ticism out of account. The doctrine that reality can only 
be felt or lived simply means that reality can only be felt by 
feeling and not by knowing. In so far as it pretends to be 
more than a truism it is self-contradictory, for were reality 
in impact with feeling alone not a significant syllable could 
be said about it, since if feeling apprehended reality it would 
not be feeling but cognition. Against the mystics it may be 
contended that the proper end of knowing is knowledge, 
though the end of the soul be different. And with regard to 
the intuitionists, we may respect their insights, and yet demur 
to their pretensions on the ground that a philosopher is dis- 
tinguished from a seer by tendering proof of what he lays 
down as true. : 

Philosophy, then, I take to be a body of knowledge, 
moreover, an organised body of knowledge, a system of asser- 
tions supported by evidence—that is, ascience. How does it 
differ from the other sciences ? The designation of these as 
‘‘ special ’’ reveals the distinction accepted by our prede- 
cessors. It is the general science, historically in the sense 
that the special sciences directly, or indirectly (by sub- 
division, or at least through the transmission of the scientific 
temper) arose out of it, philosophy originally attacking the 
problems of knowledge in the bulk; and formally as the 
science of the most general. We are concerned only with 
this latter meaning. 

This way of characterising philosophy at once suggests 
a science of abstractions. An unfortunate tradition is 
responsible for the suggestion. Psychology has had almost 
from its birth an account of the general concept and of 
the process of abstraction by which it is reached; and 
the hierarchy of increasingly general concepts presupposed 
by the ancient logical scheme of definition has always been 
considered an order of increasing abstraction. But the 
general is only superficially abstract ; in so far as it has any 
real reference it points us to the particular, though with a 
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favour towards certain elements. To take a figure, it is like 
a closed telescope ; the largest tube is alone in evidence, but 
all the smaller ones are involved within. 

Viewed in this light the general is the concrete, where 
‘** concrete ’’ means that which is rich in content; and I 
should say that one of the salutary functions of philosophy 
is the translation of scientific abstractions into concrete form 
—that is, the correction of the partial standpoint of each 
science and of all the sciences together, the substitution 
of constants for variables, for symbols of what they symbo- 
lise, and the reading back of highly attenuated solutions into 
the terms of the experiential problems from which they 
started and apart from which they have no raison @étre. 
One of the infirmities of the mind is that after at long length 
finding such solutions it can forget that they are solutions, 
that is to say, essentially relative to determinate antecedent 
problems. 

To define philosophy as the science of the general as thus 
understood is simply another way of saying that it is the 
science of the Whole. For this view of its scope I can claim 
the implicit support of almost every student, since the com- 
monest criticism of a philosophical system is that it fails to 
cover, or has not considered, this group of facts or that theory 
of facts, for example, the stubborn peculiarity of matter or 
of mind, the evolution by differentiation of animal species, 
the relativity of moral judgments, the incidence of evil, and 
so forth. We certainly need a self-conscious science of the 
Whole, and both the history and the logic of philosophical 
inquiry should incline us to believe that this is what philo- 
sophy strives to be. In what follows, however, I shall neither 
describe its historical development nor prescribe the order of 
its procedure, but shall confine myself to a systematic 
explication of the definition laid down. 






Now the Whole has already — very wennitentiy 
explored and reflected upon in many of its aspects, and this 
centuries-old collective work cannot in these days be done all 
over again by a single philosopher or even by any school of 
philosophers. The science of the Whole has perforce to take 
over and incorporate the accredited results of the special 
sciences. This is no new requirement: until the death 
of Kant certain branches of philosophy were always depen- 
dent upon such science as there was. It happened, however, 
that nearly all the philosophers were elso scientists. Kant 
was the last immortal that could be self-reliant for his know- 
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ledge of the material world ; it was out of this knowledge 
that his system arose, in fidelity to it that his system assumed 
its peculiar form. But the days of polymaths are over, and 
‘ the present-day philosopher who tries to build a world-view 
without incurring a debt to specialised scientists has no right 
to claim as precedent the originality, the intellectual airapxeia, 
of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes and Kant. 

It should be obvious that the synthesising of scientific 
knowledge is a real, even a pressing, need. The sciences have 
been divided and subdivided and divided yet again, their 
fields growing in depth as well as in width. We have been 
obliged by the requirements of intensive study to parcel out : 
are we not obliged, too, by the demands of balanced study to 
restore to the sundered universe its wholeness and view it 
comprehensively ? The recognition of a discipline contribu- 
tory to such an end, abstracting and arranging the last 
findings of all the basic sciences, would fill a lamentable gap. 
In the absence of such assistance the philosopher has himself 
to gather those findings, at once increasing his burden of study 
and postponing his hope of success. 

But the bringing together of scientific results is not a tame 
collocation. In the process notorious controversies have to 
be overcome, and fundamental inconsistencies not remarked 
by the scientists themselves are brought to light. There are 
outstanding domestic dilemmas : for instance, in physics the 
strife of absolutists and relativists, in biology of mechanists 
and vitalists, and in psychology of introspectionists and 
behaviourists. An example of the disparity between two 
sciences is to be found in the ultimate identities of material 
property posited by physics and‘the ultimate differences 
posited by chemistry. Between groups of sciences there is 
a lack of consequence, even an apparent antagonism, on the 
part of those that deal with life in relation to those that deal 
with inanimate matter. On the poignant conflict between 
the sciences in their entirety and the long testimony of 
religious experience I shall linger a little later. 

These inconsistencies are problems for the philosopher, 
since their solution cannot be secured by experiment and 
involves considerations that pass beyond the scope of any 
of the sciences in question. In dealing with them he cannot 
be what my earlier statement may have suggested, namely, 
an idolater of the sciences. He at once becomes a critic, and 
his criticism takes the form of an analysis of notions, in which 
work his competence lies. The conflicts, he finds, arise 
through partiality or singleness of standpoint, and by for- 
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mulating the categories and principles by which each point 
of view is defined he tries to resolve them into the principles 
of a view that is above the immediate sphere of controversy. 
Co-ordination of results thus leads to the analysis and co- 
ordination of primary assumptions. We become aware, for 
example, that physics is in principle confined to the generic 
aspects of matter, to its quantitative and locomotive aspects, 
whereas biology is concerned with the specific behaviour of 
bodies informed with life ; and that their seemingly opposed 
statements, therefore, though in some cases made with 
reference to the same thing, are not relevant to the same 
aspect of the thing, and consequently cannot be contradic- 
tory. When this theoretical separation of the mechanical 
and the biological features of living creatures has been made 
there remains the problem of their theoretical union, of dis- 
covering how their factual connection may be envisaged in 
terms of some intelligible connection. 

Observe that it is reconciliation, not rejection en bloc, 
that the philosopher’s task prescribes. By the very terms of 
his office he holds a brief for every science and champions 
each as he criticises it. What he does in reconciling is, as a 
third party, to adjudicate the give and take: he insists on 
the giving and taking, but is careful that none give or take 
too much. He preserves for biology a place alongside physics, 
but protests when it threatens to supplant psychology ; he 
admires the precision of mathematics, but both bears in mind 
its symbolic nature and resists the tendency of mathe- 
maticians to suppose that because quantity is found in all 
matter it is all that matter is. In short, he stands for the 
principle of integrity, and secures it by the critical balancing 
of part with part. 

Observe, too, that it is simply the striving for the Whole 
that commits the philosopher to this work of adjudication. 
It is synthetic thinking alone that begets genuine criticism. 
Only when theories are brought together are error and 
disproportionate emphasis made apparent, and the philo- 
sopher’s synthesis, being the widest, reveals the subtler incom- 
patibilities which escape the less synoptic eye. The primacy 
of the constructive and the derivative character of the 
critical attitude is an order that ought to be scrupulously 
respected. If criticism is necessitated by, and is significant 
only as subservient to, the work of synthesis, philosophic 
criticism is either carping or flippant unless philosophy be 
defined in accordance with the conception here being 
developed. 
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It is implied above that the inherent consistency of an 
isolated branch of knowledge is never a guarantee of its 
finality, and a word is required to mark off this view from the 
coherence theory of truth as put forward, with singular 
metaphysical consequences, by Bradley and his followers. 
Laying down coherence as an absolute demand of reason and 
finding nothing in experience that satisfies it, they create an 
apt or corresponding reality. A more plausible and fruitful 
hypothesis would be that the demand of reason is relative to 
the knowledge normally accessible to it, that what it requires 
is not a perfect system fashioned specially for it, but a con- 
sistent comprehension of the world that it finds to hand. 
Instead of beginning with an ideal of coherence in vacuo, we 
first experience perplexity in the presence of an apparently 
discontinuous and inharmonious manifold, and then become 
aware of a constraint to redeem this manifold from con- 
fusion. In other words, reason dawns not as a demand for 
coherence simpliciter, but as a demand that certain given 
objects shall be coherently envisaged ; so that any law that 
dictates the transformation of most objects and the exclusion 
of all the rest is a misreading of the law of reason, and when 
it leads for compensation to the poetic birth of a sym- 
pathetic world it is more reasonable to recoil with self- 
distrust than to become intoxicated with one’s own insight. 
The principle of coherence is invulnerable, but the philo- 
sopher handles it with the constant peril of misapplication : to 
wield it destructively against science as a whole is, even were 
it not a mistaken aim, an assumption of infallibility and 
omniscience. 


A successful synthesis of the sciences would fall very 
far short of the Whole, since all of them put together do not 
cover the realm of the knowable. To achieve his task the 
philosopher has therefore to become a specialist with regard 
to those phenomena or conditions of phenomena for which 
no independent science exists. Fortunately for him, these 
omitted features have a fundamental similarity of character : 
they all have reference to value. 

In the first place, the scientist does not investigate the 
nature of the truth with which his conclusions are invested. 
He bravely continues the often wearying struggle for fact 
and explanation of fact, and rightly, for one serious pause at 
that question would be paralysing and permanent. And yet, 
in view of the constant play of subjective factors in his 
observation and reasoning, is it not possible that his know- 
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ledge may be incurably anthropomorphic, that in his 
system the constitution of his own mind may be ubiquitously 
reflected and advertised ? 

It is under the sting of this neglected question that 
philosophers have to elaborate a theory of knowledge. Part 
of this—the vexatious problem of the status of sensa—is 
forced on us by the account uniformly given by physics ever 
since the days of Galileo and Boyle of the qualities of colour, 
sound, taste, smell, and temperature. If these, as ex- 
perienced, are purely psychical, being the resultants of con- 
catenated physical, physiological, and mental conditions, are 
not all objects equally psychical, since in every act of knowing 
at least the last two conditions are operative, and since where 
objects are there colour at least appears to be ? If colour is 
indefeasibly spatial, and if matter is that which occupies 
space, do we not in bringing the former into the mind bring 
with it the entire physical order? Berkeley was right in 
insisting that there can be no colour without space ; yet we 
find it monstrous to assign them both to mind, and tanta- 
lisingly difficult, with our present scientific scheme, to keep 
them both out of the mind. Such is the problem which for 
contemporary realists is an obsession and for contemporary 
idealists a silly hoax. The latter are possibly right, but they 
do not help us to see where the falsity of the dilemma lies. 

There also falls to the theory of knowledge the scrutiny of 
the fundamental ideas and principles which scientists con- 
stantly employ, but which they assume without thorough 
examination. Thus the categories again arrest us, only now 
we are concerned, not with their interrelation merely, but 
with their validity. Causality, for instance, as effective 
power, seems to be a postulate rather than an observed fact, 
and presents the problem that Hume sharpened with huge 
satisfaction and that Kant, in resolving it, made the basis of 
a philosophical revolution. Under the stress of criticism 
causality is sometimes whittled down to uniform connection 
(because considered always with reference to physics and 
kindred sciences ; I see no sense at all in the reduction where 
biology is involved), but even in this form it provokes the 
question of the rightness of asserting a universal law on the 
basis of a limited number of instances. The underlying 
belief in the uniformity of Nature—the belief that like things 
or forces always operate in the same way under the same 
conditions—seems to be simply the logician’s first law of 
thought, the Law of Identity, in a concrete form. In face of 
it we may ask with Kant: Is the mind entitled to exter- 
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nalise its exactions in the form of a law of Nature? Are we 
justified in affirming that like conditions have like conse- 
sequences because our minds are so constituted that they 
cannot consciously accept anything that appears to be a 
contradiction ? Perhaps the answer is that if the mind’s 
basic demands were at variance with the rest of reality, our 
forbears would have been swiftly and drastically chastised 
and we should not have emerged to utter a babe’s first 
moan; and that the assumption of their harmony is a 
postulate of all practice. 

Again, the scientists’ search for unity and the various 
hypotheses they propound to secure it imply belief in a 
single physical order, in a coherent physical whole. The 
validity of this claim calls for examination. It may be urged 
that all pure science rests upon and is nonsense without it, 
and that it receives progressive justification with every 
scientific advance ; but a specimen of the kind of argument 
employed in the theory of knowledge may be suggestive. A 
sensation as an isolated and entire cognitive experience is an 
outworn psychological fiction ; knowledge, in any tolerable 
use of the word, cannot be said to have sensation as its first 
form. What we apprehend in an act of knowing is soaked in 
thought from the beginning ; nothing that is given raw to a 
purely passive and vacant mind is able to constitute an object 
of knowledge. If this be granted, reality cannot mean bare 
sense-data, the introduction into which of laws of cohesion 
would be an unwarranted gloss or interpolation on the part 
of the mind. By this argument the problem of the validity 
of the laws of science is not solved, but a false formulation 
of it is avoided. 

Besides Truth there are the values of Beauty and Good- 
ness. The first has been theorised about by artists and 
critics, but without the pertinacity and order that we asso- 
ciate with science ; while the second, though illumined by the 
meditation of holy men, has had to wait for the philosopher 
before receiving the dry light of dispassionate study. The 
world from which these values have been omitted is cer- 
tainly not the Whole. We must, as Pope puts it, “ account 
for moral as for natural things.” 

Here, however, the attitude of scientists is not always 
that of simple neglect, but frequently one of scornful opposi- 
tion. At the other extreme there are prophets—and lesser 
men—who allow to science utility but no truth, and deduce 
natural fact from value, men for whom cosmogony, certain 
periods of history, and certain elements of psychology are 
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definitively settled by revelation. At this point, then, we are 
faced not by a mere omission, but by the well-known con- 
flict between religion and science. Philosophy, as the one 
truly catholic discipline, must speak the truth for both sides 
and find the reconciling word. 

On the one hand, it should be plain that the philosopher 
will have to rebuke any attempt to build a world-view on the 
exclusive basis of values. Knowledge of these must submit 
to the requirements of synthesis, to the need for coherence 
with all other knowledge, and must forgo the claim to com- 
prehend facts which only the sciences have approached in the 
spirit of learning. A theological cosmology is like a song in 
which it is the music alone that matters. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that in value we 
have a powerfully operative something, a factor that moulds 
the conduct of every human being and that is supremely 
manifested in the lives of saints, sages, poets, and artists. 
As such it is the condition of an enormous class of real 
events. How high is the flight of its wings, and how deep the 
thrust of its roots into the nature of things ? This question 
is entitled to a serious answer. Value must be recognised as 
deserving of specialised study and in the complete world- 
view be taken into account. The scientists who summarily 
reject it deny their own birthright, flout the very principle 
they officially represent. For a scientist is competent to 
pronounce authoritative judgments only on the field of 
reality in which his inquiries have been pursued: when the 
physicist extends his mechanistic scheme over the realm of 
life, he steps into a sphere in which he has little claim to a 
hearing ; when the biologist psychologises he does so as a 
tyro; and when either of these talks airily about spiritual 
values he outrages the first law of scientific procedure, 
namely, that to know what anything is one must bestow upon 
that thing first-hand and continued study. Was not this the 
principle, fought for at the Renaissance, that generated 
modern science ? If it is a defect to forget values, to slumber 
in a cosmic theory that is too little to contain a single human 
soul, it is a flagrant intellectual crime to banish them on the 
ground of the study of things altogether different. 


It may further be urged upon the scientists that the sum 
of the results of all the special sciences is not all that we want 
to know even about the physical world. Even if the physicist 
had at last satisfied himself about the constitution of matter 
and the laws of its changes; had the astronomer plotted all 
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the celestial bodies with a full knowledge of their distances, 
courses and phases; if the biologist had classified every 
living creature, completed the chain of their genetic connec- 
tions, described exhaustively their structure, habitats, and 
modes of life—and so on; is that all there is to know about 
them ? Give me the physical whole and I have still to ask : 
Does it incorporate a plan, subserve a purpose, indicate an 
ideal ? With this question we are once more in the realm of 
value. 

To change question into statement, I mean that a certain 
crudity clings to even a successful synthesis of the sciences. 
A scheme of thought that embraces the totality of physical 
things is not only called upon to place each part or aspect in 
its proper relation to the other parts or aspects; it is also 
required to seek an explanation of the whole as a whole. 
‘Besides effecting a synthesis it must try to make the syn- 
thesised whole intelligible, if we are to follow to the end the 
scientific impulse. The demand for perfected knowledge is 
for more than complete description, more than a complete 
scheme of quantitative, temporal, and similar relationships, 
more than knowledge in terms of perception and of percep- 
tion’s conceptual version. What it pleads for is the unity of 
fact and value, and this final plea cannot lightly be set aside. 
It would be a pity, after long and scrupulously rearing the 
tree, to nip the bud in the belief that you are pruning its 
branches. 

To start the question of the relation of the physical world 
to the spiritual is to return to the concrete fact that the 
former is the theatre of our activity as well as the object of 
our contemplation—a fact that gives rise to two pregnant 
problems. 

In the first place, we are obliged to reconsider, from the 
vantage-point of the sciences, the leading problem of ethics, 
the problem of the best kind of life that the physical order 
makes possible to man. This is, if you please, practical, but 
not purely so. It is a reasonable and inevitable question of 
the mind, a continuation of its first curiosity, a necessary 
episode in its cognitive adventure. Metaphysics runs into 
ethics just as inexorably as ethics leads to metaphysics. The 
entire content of philosophy may thus be exhibited as the 
satisfaction of a theoretical need. Philosophy is a form of 
knowledge, not a way of life; the two differ as mechanics 
differs from engineering or the chemistry of fermentation from 
brewing. 

In the second place, we are driven to the epistemological 
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problem of proof. The way in which, in contemplation, we 
conceive objects to be related to us must be made to square 
with their relation to us in our common activities. A theory 
that ignores, denies, or casts doubts upon our varied prac- 
tical contacts with things has broken loose from the ultimate 
source of demonstration. Much as we may deny that philo- 
sophy is way of life, we cannot deny that it implies one, that 
its view of mind and of matter has prescriptive conse- 
quences ; and the philosopher who is not prepared to accept 
for himself and to generalise for others the practical implica- 
tions of his system implicitly admits its explanatory weakness. 
Just as the sciences that start from perception must submit 
to experimental proof, so philosophy must be able to survive 
the continuous experiment of realisation in conduct. The 
test of a man’s integrity of thought is that he can abide by all 
its consequences. By this simple test I rule out of court at 
least three types of system: (a) scepticism, because the 
sceptic lives by a baseless credulity ; (b) solipsism, because 
the solipsist behaves as though there were other persons and 
a whole world outside himself; (c) materialism, because the 
materialist continues to think, and to claim validity for his 
thinking, after he has thought away the possibility of there 
being any thinking at all. 

All these disrupt the solidarity of thought and action that 
both the law of reason and the exigencies of practical life 
require. They are theoretically imperfect and morally in- 
sincere, each being a premature collapse, disguised as a vic- 
tory, before the enormity of the task that is set by the 
reciprocal adjustment of theory and practice. Life as a fact 
presupposes a coherent world, a Whole that is more than an 
aggregate of parts, more even than an aggregate of orders. 
Every denial of this view seems to me to involve the irre- 
mediable absurdity that reason is used to establish unreason, 
so nullifying the validity of its proof, for if unreason be the 
spring and principle of Being there is no reason, no proof, and 
no truth. When the mind pronounces its own futility, its 
pronouncement is futile. 


Philosophy, then, as thus outlined, exists to do fully 
what the sciences do partly. Every science is grounded in the 
same need, the need to know, and by many indications we are 
made aware that this need is dissatisfied with anything short 
of the Whole. In making this ideal explicit and in charging 
itself with the realisation of it, philosophy undertakes to 
unite the most significant results of specialised investiga- 
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tions ; to supplement them by investigations of its own into 
those aspects of reality that, usually because of their non- 
perceptual or non-mathematical character, have been passed 
over by the sciences ; to adumbrate the final synthesis ; and 
to hazard a disciplined guess concerning its supreme mean- 
ing, governing principle, ruling purpose, or some other ulti- 
mate idea that satisfies the mind’s last craving. Put briefly, 
it tries to complete the circumference of knowledge, to find 
its centre, and to see it as self-luminous. 

It will be evident that the kind of philosophy here 
sketched requires for its creation a rare type of mind. To 
conceive, effect, and authenticate so vast a synthesis is a 
task that falls to genius alone, and to genius of a most 
exalted order. Only a prodigious imagination could compass 
such width of field, but the pure poet lacks the discipline of 
chastened thinking without which there can be neither 
fixity of principle nor infinite labour of reflection. Only a 
mind securely scientific could thread its way through maze 
after maze of fact, theory, and controversy, but the pure 
scientist has no instrument whereby to overtake and measure 
the incorporeal will-o’-the-wisps in following which man has 
always given direction to his life. The philosopher’s concern 
with these obliges him to be saturated with the experiences 
of bygone sages and nations in which, it may well be, reality 
has been sounded at remarkable depths. Humanist and 
scientist alike, he must garner, and even glean, from every 
field and from every time. 

If it should be objected that no one is sufficient for these 
things, it could be replied that genius is a quality about 
which it is unwise to make predictions. But I set myself to 
draw the ideal picture. Still, like all ideals, it has a present 
usefulness. It expels the abomination of aimless criticism ; 
it provides a standard by which vain presumption may be 
rebuked ; and it gives encouragement and orientation when 
one is weary of wallowing among special problems, placing 
one at the point of view from which molehills appear as 
molehills and for which only mountains are mountains. 
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A LAST GUESS AT TRUTH. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


THE problem of the whence, the whither, the how and the 
why of man and the world in which he lives may or may 
not be intrinsically insoluble. Perhaps it is progressively 
soluble. Perhaps it is soluble only by a cosmic ambulando. 
Perhaps it is a problem of our creation, which would be 
solved by being cancelled if we could but see aright. But it 
is certainly not soluble by man in the present stage of his 
development. The limitations of his senses, the impotence 
of his reason in matters which transcend sense-experience, 
and the inadequacy and instability of his language are in- 
superable obstacles in the quest of ultimate truth. Nor 
would he have anything to gain by invoking “ supernatural ”’ 
aid. A solution which purported to have been “ revealed ” 
to him would be no solution. For before he could accept it 
he would have to examine its credentials. And that would be 
as difficult a task as to solve the original problem. Indeed, it 
would only be through the solution of the original problem 
that the value of the alleged revelation could be finally 
determined. 

But our conviction that the supreme problem is insoluble 
by human thought need not deter us from attempting to 
solve it. “I am tired of certainties and I seek everywhere 
for ways of hope,” is a natural sentiment and one to which 
human progress owes much. I am tired of certainties—and 
I am still more tired of orthodoxies; for an orthodoxy 
which has lost its freshness has lost its truth. That is one 
reason why we should try to think things out. There is 
another, which is even stronger. Attempts to solve the 
supreme problem are in point of fact made, more or less 
unconsciously, by all of us. There is no scheme of life, no 

1“ Je suis las des choses certaines et je cherche partout des voies 
d’espérance.”’—Obermann, by de Sénancour. 
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way of living, which does not embody a tentative, a rough 
and ready solution of the problem. And it is well that, when 
the spirit moves us, we should try to do consciously what 
in any case we seem fated to do with or without the consent 
of our consciousness. It is only by embarking on the great 
adventure that we can rescue life from the control of habit 
and instinct when this becomes, what sooner or later it is 
sure to become, a deadening tyranny. 

The game of philosophical speculation is open to all of 
us. Are there any recognised rules which we must observe 
in playing it ? Are there any accepted channels in which the 
current of speculative thought should run? A provisional 
answer to these questions is that to discover the rules of the 
game is an essential feature of the game, and that to devise 
a channel for its thought is one of the first tasks that the 
mind must set itself. 

But let us see how the game is played by its reputed 
experts. And let us examine the channels? which are in 
common use. A familiar point of departure for speculative 
thought is the contrast between within and without, between 
the self-conscious spirit of man and the material world which 
surrounds him, and to which his body belongs. In dealing 
with the antithesis of Spirit and Matter, speculative thought 
moves as a rule in one or other of three traditional channels. 
In what relation do spirit and matter stand to one another 
when viewed from the standpoint of reality ? Are they both 
real? Or is only one real? And if so, which ? 

According to one school of thought, both are real and 
equally real (there being no degrees in reality), though not of 
equal worth. According to another school, spirit alone is 
real, According to a third, matter alone is real. The first of 
these schools would, I presume, call itself dualistic. The 
second and third is what are called monistic. 

Are we all, as thinkers, either dualists or monists? I 
do not think we need be, and I do not think it desirable that 
we should be. If I repudiate dualism, am I committed to 
some form of monism ? My answer to this question is that 
the distinction between dualism and monism, besides being 
itself dualistic, is wholly illusory, and that if I repudiate 
dualism I must find some entirely different channel for my 


1 Channels or canals ? Which word am I to use? What ought to be 
a channel which at once releases thought and regulates its outflow, may 
easily become a derelict canal in which the outflowing thought is im- 
prisoned, further outlet being denied to it, and gradually stagnates into the 
immobility of dogma. 
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thoughts. A monism which rests on a dualistic basis, as 
metaphysical monism usually does, is nothing but a dualism 
with one of its terms suppressed. If I accept the distinction 
between Matter and Spirit as valid, and then decide that 
Spirit is an illusion and that Matter alone is real, I do not by 
that decision make Spirit as though it had never been. It 
survives as the ghost of itself, an angry ghost which is ever 
protesting against the philosophy that tries to ignore it. The 
gulf of separation which dualism has fixed between Spirit 
and Matter remains; and Spirit haunts the far side of it, 
not as a substantial reality, but as a persistent though 
shadowy claimant for the recognition which is denied it ; and 
the world is maimed and contracted by the refusal of the mind 
to recognise it as real. In a dualism we have two ultimate 
realities between which there is no natural intercourse. This 
means that the gulf which separates them can neither be 
fathomed nor spanned. Its consequent infinitude dwarfs to 
nothing all differences within the limits of each of the worlds 
or spheres of being which it separates. In a dualism, then, 
two finite worlds are parted by an infinite abyss. In a 
monism the infinitude of the abyss is not diminished ;_ but 
while one of the worlds of the dualist becomes a mere shadow, 
the borders of the other are in no wise enlarged. The world 
of the materialist shrivels into soulless Matter, just as the 
world of the pure idealist evaporates into unsubstantial 
Spirit. The gain to Matter, or to Spirit, through its being 
regarded as alone real, is nil. The loss to the world through 
the denial of reality to its rival is very great. 

If, then, I repudiate dualism because it destroys the unity 
of the Universe, I must repudiate monism for the same 
reason and with equal emphasis. Is there any other channel 
into which I can guide the current of my speculative thought ? 
There is another channel; but there is no name for it. 
Dualism and monism are alike dominated by what logicians 
call the Law of Contradiction, the Law of Yes or No, the Law 
which is central in the Logic of Being. For this I would 
substitute the Law of Polar Opposition, the Law of Yes and 
No, the Law which is central in the Logic of Becoming. 

Let us go back to the antithesis of Spirit and Matter. 
This has been the starting point of my study of method. It 
shall now be the starting point in the development of my 
constructive thought. The data of our experience are com- 
plex things. They therefore admit of being analysed. We 
can break them up into their component parts. We can go 
further back. We can resolve them into their constituent 
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elements. The further we carry the process of analysis the 
nearer we get to the material basis of existence. We may 
therefore provisionally define ‘‘ Matter” as what is ultimate 
in our analysis of experience. 

But if things admit of being analysed into their elements, 
they also admit of being built up into higher syntheses. Such 
a process of building-up is ever going on—around us and in 
us and through our agency. What is its general trend? If 
there is a word for this, the word is spiritual. In the plant 
and animal worlds, and in the world of human life, we see a 
gradual advance in complexity of structure, which is accom- 
panied by a gradual advance from the first beginnings of life 
towards the outgrowth of spiritual life, and from the first 
beginnings of spiritual life towards higher and ever higher 
levels of spiritual attainment. Wherever there is great com- 
plexity, wherever there is elaborate organisation, we have the 
embodiment either of spiritual life or of spiritual activity. 
A complicated machine is the embodiment of thought and 
imagination, of patience and perseverance, of faith and hope 
—in other words, of spiritual power and spiritual effort. As 
a maker of machines man stands apart from all other animals, 
the reason being that his spiritual development is much 
further advanced than theirs. If complexity of structure has 
its counterpart in spirituality, and if advance in complexity 
is marked and measured by advance in spirituality, we may 
surely conclude that as what is ultimate in analysis (whatever 
that may prove to be) is pure Matter, so what is ultimate in 
synthesis (whatever that may prove to be) is pure Spirit. 

In what relation do Spirit and Matter stand to one 
another ? Dualism says “‘ both are real, but they are mutually 
exclusive, and you must make your choice between them.” 
Monism says “ the impetus of your preference will carry you so 
far that you will have to end by denying the one and affirming 
the other.” But, according to the Law of Polar Opposition, 
Spirit and Matter are not mutually exclusive alternatives, but 
opposite poles of the same infinite—doubly infinite—process. 
I call the process doubly infinite because at each end it 
passes, not only beyond experience but also beyond the 
range of human thought. Pure Spirit, pure Matter—these 
are not experiences, not conceptions in which the mind can 
rest, but ideals which we can approach eternally but never 
touch. But though these ideal ends are beyond the reach 
even of imaginative thought, both are present in every 
experience, just as Infinity and Zero are present in every 
finite number. If I am asked, then, if such and such a thing 
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is material or spiritual, I answer, ‘“ Neither absolutely, but 
each in turn relatively”’; or, more concisely, ‘* Neither— 
but both.” ? 

Spirit and Matter, then, are the positive and negative 
poles respectively of the all-embracing process in the midst 
of which we find ourselves. But they are not the only poles 
of the cosmic process. There are others. Or rather, there are 
other aspects of, and other names for, the supreme antithesis. 

I have defined Spirit as what is ultimate in synthesis and 
Matter as what is ultimate in analysis. But what is ultimate 
in synthesis ? And what zs ultimate in analysis ? 

What is ultimate in synthesis ? In other words, what is 
pure Spirit ? What Spirit is we know in part through our 
own experience of it, for we are spiritual beings. What pure 
Spirit is we may guess, or begin to guess, by looking upward 
from our own level of spirituality, but we cannot dream of 
knowing. By purifying our own spirits, by building ourselves 
up into higher syntheses, we may attain to a fuller knowledge 
of it than we now possess. More than that we cannot hope 
for. But if we cannot know, in any real or intimate sense of 
the word, what is ultimate in synthesis, we can perhaps find 
a provisional answer to the riddle in the sphere of abstract 
thought. 

What, then, is ultimate in synthesis? And what is ulti- 
mate in analysis ? If I am to answer these questions in other 
terms than those of Spirit and Matter, I must invoke the aid 
of a new antithesis, of a new pair of ultimates. The most 
ultimate of all ultimates are Being and non-Being. Can we 
define Spirit and Matter in terms of these ? 

What is ultimate in synthesis is Being in its totality, the 
All of Being, the All which is also the One. Pure Spirit and 
pure Being are identical. This much is clear. But to what 
goal will the path of analysis take us? As we follow that 
path, as we resoive things into their constituent elements, as 
we resolve facts into their underlying laws, the life, the 
beauty, the reality, the very actuality of the Universe seem 
to fade slowly away. The tissue of Nature seems to unweave 


1 The Law of Polar Opposition deals similarly with all the pairs of 
antithetical terms in which language abounds. Is such and such a move- 
ment slow or swift ? Is such and such a substance hard or soft? Is such 
and such a mountain high or low? Is such and such a religion true or 
false? Is such and such a policy wise or foolish? To each of these 
typical questions we ought, in strictness, to answer: ‘* Neither, absolutely ; 
each in turn, relatively.” The logic of Yes and No bases its claim to our 
acceptance on its recognition of relativity and gradation as essential features 
of the world in which we live. 
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itself before our eyes. What is actual becomes potential ; 
and what is potential is ever finding in itself deeper depths of 
potentiality. Molecules resolve themselves into atoms; and 
atoms, once regarded as the “ bricks of the Universe,” resolve 
themselves into electrons and protons, things so inconceiv- 
ably minute that they seem to be on the very verge of 
nothingness. There scientific analysis may seem to halt for 
the moment. How long will it stay there ? The ideal goal of 
this downward movement—a goal which is, of course, beyond 
the reach of human experience and even beyond the grasp of 
human thought—is pure potentiality; and pure potentiality 
is actually null and void. In other words, Matter, which 
is our provisional name for what is ultimate in analysis, is 
identical in the last resort with non-Being, with Nothing. 

Pure Spirit, then, and pure Being are one and the same. 
So are their respective antipoles. But Being and non-Being 
are polar opposites, not contradictories. According to the 
Law of Contradiction everything is or is not. According to 
the Law of Polar Opposition everything is and is not. Just 
as Spirit and Matter meet and mingle in the world of our 
experience, varying together in inverse proportion, so do 
Being and non-Being. The empirical finite is the meeting- 
place of the counter infinities of Being and non-Being, of All 
and Nothing. The more there is of Being in this or that 
object of experience, the less there is of non-Being. And 
conversely. 

In other words, there are degrees of reality. Here a new 
antithesis meets us—the antithesis of the Real and the Un- 
real. So much has this antithesis in common with that of 
Being and non-Being, that it is only through a right inter- 
pretation of the former that we can rightly interpret the 
latter. The antithesis of Being and non-Being is the most 
fundamental of all the conceptions under which it is possible 
for us to marshal our thoughts. Perhaps it is for that very 
reason that popular thought, aided and abetted by formal 
logic, has fastened on it and made a misinterpretation of it 
the basis of its logic, its philosophy, its theology, and even (so 
closely interwoven are theory and practice) of its scheme of 
life. Being and non-Being have been regarded as mutually 
exclusive alternatives instead of as the opposite poles of the 
cosmic process. This is due, in part, to the word “ Being ” 
having been treated as a mere predicable, as merely another 
word for “‘existence.”” Had the substantive reality of Being 
been recognised, the inherent fallacy of dualism would have 
been exposed, for we should have realised that unless 
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‘“* Being” is the name of a quasi-concrete thing—which is 
absurd—it is a term which covers the entire range of 


** all that is at all,” 


from pure Being down to pure non-Being, from the All which 
is at once all-inclusive and all-transcendent, down to Noth- 
ing. We should have realised, in other words, that there is a 
** middle term ”’ between Being and non-Being, a term which 
no logician can “ exclude ’”—the term of infinite gradation. 

The dualistic misinterpretation of the idea of Being has 
its counterpart in a similar misinterpretation of the idea of 
Reality. The two misinterpretations are virtually one. The 
Real and the Unreal are regarded as alternatives between 
which there is no middle term. Reality is not an ideal, but 
a quality which predicable in equal measure of all existent 
things, from highest to lowest, from greatest to least. There 
are no degrees in Reality. Whatever exists is real, and what 
is unreal is non-existent. 

As the Law of Polar Opposition deals with Spirit and Matter, 
as it deals with Being and non-Being, so it deals with Reality 
and Unreality. The three antitheses merge in one. Pure 
Spirit, pure Being, absolute Reality—are three names for the 
positive pole of the cosmic process. Their opposites stand 
for the negative pole. We mean by Spirit what is ultimate in 
synthesis. What is ultimate in synthesis is the All of Being, 
This is real, in the fullest sense of the word, absolutely real, 
the sum total of Reality. The actual is only in the degree in 
which it is real. So far as it is unreal it merely seems to be. 
And the vanishing point of unreality is non-Being, nothing- 
ness. 

It is to the ceaseless interaction of these “ mighty 
opposites ” that we owe the world of our experience. In 
each antithesis each opposite in turn penetrates and _ per- 
meates the other, following it far in zs direction, so far indeed 
that neither is ever met with in its ideal purity. The abso- 
lute, the ideal, is always beyond our reach. As it reveals 
itself to us it always has in it some admixture, however slight, 
of its opposite. The shadow of relativity, of gradation is one 
which we can never outleap. In a sense the two poles, the 
positive and the negative, may be said to collaborate, for it 
is to their joint action that we owe, as I have just suggested, 
the empirical finite which is at present our appointed home. 
But if they work together they also work against each other, 
and it is the latter way of working which makes the former 
possible. If they meet as friends, they meet also, and more 
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especially, as enemies. If our world is their trysting-place, it 
is also, and more especially, their battle ground. They meet 
that they may struggle; and the ferment of their struggle is 
energy, is life.’ 

On which side in the all-pervading conflict is man, who 
has the power of choice, to throw the weight of his will ? He 
has his own names for what he ought to choose and for what 
he ought to refuse. The struggle, as he conceives it, is not one 
between Being and non-Being; for that antithesis is too 
much of an abstraction to enter, with his consent, into his 
practical life. It is not one between Reality and Unreality ; 
for he is apt to confound the real with the actual and the 
unreal with the non-existent. It is not necessarily one 
between Spirit and Matter, though he is aware of that anti- 
thesis, and has even realised in some measure its practical 
significance. For him the struggle, whatever form it may 
assume, is one between Good and Evil. What he ought to 
refuse and resist is Evil. What he ought to choose and fight 
for is Good. 

Here we have a fourth antithesis, which, like the others, 
is supreme and all-inclusive. From one point of view the 
positive pole of the Universe is pure Being. From another it 
is pure Spirit. From a third it is absolute Reality. From a 
fourth it is ideal Good. Pure Spirit is another name for pure 
Being. Pure Being is absolutely real. And what is abso- 
lutely real must needs be ideally good ; for it, and it alone, 
determines our standards of worth. If Being is better than 
non-Being—and we who are and continue to be presumably 
think that it is—Spirit must needs be better than Matter, and 
Reality must needs be better than Unreality. And what is the 
meaning of the word better if there is not an ideal best, an 
absolute Good ? What, then, is absolute Evil? The nega- 
tive pole of the Universe. The pole of what is ultimate in 
analysis. The pole of non-Being. The pole of Unreality. 
In a word, Nothing. 

When we have recovered from the shock of this paradox, 
let us see what it has to say for itself. The idea of the 
essential nullity of evil, when set forth in the notation of 
Being and non-Being, may seem to give the lie to experience 
and to insult common-sense. But we shall perhaps see a 


1 What is the ultimate and innermost relation between the two poles of 
existence, we cannot begin to guess. It seems to us to be one of co-opera- 
tive conflict. It may be one of ideal unity. (See the last paragraph of 
this paper.) Or it may be one which unites and transcends both of 
these. 
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meaning in it when it is translated into the more familiar 
notation of Reality and Unreality.’ 

Let us go back to our own experiences of good and 
evil. The struggle between these opposites is in the maina 
struggle in the heart of man. It is a struggle from first to 
last against the allurements of unreality. We are the victims 
of two great illusions—the illusion of the material world and 
the illusion of the individual self. When I speak of these as 
illusions I do not mean that they are non-existent or even 
unreal. Each of them has its own kind and degree of reality. 
But the air of intrinsic reality which they wear is an impos- 
ture, and one which is not easily unmasked. To take them 
at their own valuation is a mistake which we all make and 
for which we all pay dear. Unreality is never so seductive 
as when it passes itself off as Reality ; and so far as we yield 
to its seductions, we fall from grace, we sin. Is it not so? 
Our moral failings, whose name is Legion, may be summed up 
under three chief heads. Belief in the intrinsic reality of the 
material world gives rise to the desire for material posses- 
sions, to “the mania for owning things”; in a word, to 
greed. Belief in the intrinsic reality of the individual self 
gives rise to the desire to assert it and make much of it, at 
whatever cost to others; in a word, to selfishness. The two 
great illusions give rise to a third, the illusion of the lower 
or corporeal self masquerading as the real self, of pleasure 
masquerading as happiness; to this illusion we owe the 
various kinds of self-indulgence which we sum up under the 
general head of sensuality. Sensuality, selfishness, greed— 
these are our three great enemies. I call them three ; but in 
the last resort they are one. The trail of self is over them all. 
I might perhaps distinguish them as self-indulgence, self- 
assertion and self-seeking. It may be doubted if there is a 
single moral weakness, a single vice, a single crime, a single 
sin, a single offence against God or man, which cannot be 
traced back, when we investigate its origin, to one or other 
of these three forms of selfishness. 


** °Tis self that blinds us.”’ 


Whenever we go astray, it is self—Proteus-like, in its many 
disguises—that misleads us. It is the familiar every-day 


1 Unreality is to non-Being as any descending “ series” of fractions 
is to Zero. Though there seem to be no gradation in Zero, there is 
infinite gradation in any descending series; and the vanishing-point of 
such a series is Zero. In like manner, though there seems to be no grada- 
tion in non-Being, there is infinite gradation in unreality ; and the vanish- 
ing-point of unreality is non-Being, is Nothing. 
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self, with its air of intrinsic reality, its air of being self- 
contained and self-sufficient, asking us to accept it, to assert it, 
to minister to it, to aggrandise it, to indulge it. It is the lower 
self posing as the higher, the false self posing as the true, the 
individual self posing as the whole of self, the average self 
posing as the ideal. It is self mistaking, and tempting us to 
mistake, excitement for joy, pleasure for happiness, success 
for fulfilment. It is unreality personified ; unreality luring 
us with its phantom lights into treacherous quicksands ; 
unreality drawing us downward, when we come within the 
circle of its influence, into bottomless whirlpools ; unreality 
offering us food which will turn to ashes in our mouths ; 
unreality offering us drink which will but inflame our thirst. 
The world of evil is a world of illusion, of triumphant make- 
believe, of progress in self-deception, of the cult of unreality. 
The longer we live in that world and the more we habituate 
ourselves to its atmosphere, the more steadily do we contract 
the range of self and lower the level of its life. The ideal 
end of that process is death, the death of the soul, the extinc- 
tion of the self-imprisoned self. The descending “ series ” 
of unreality finds its vanishing-point in non-Being, in nothing- 
ness. But the infinitely little always falls.short of Zero. As 
it passes beyond our vision it loses itself in an inverted 
infinitude of its own. Even those who make evil their good 
are doomed to fall short of their own ideal. The negative 
pole of existence is as unattainable as the positive. However 
far we may go in its direction, its opposite—Spirit, Being, 
Reality, Good—will never wholly desert us. Something of it 
will still be there to help, to redeem, to save. If it were not 
so, the Law of Polar Opposition would have ceased to 
operate, and the Logic of Yes or No would have won the day. 

** Good ” and “‘ Evil,” then, are our names for the supreme 
antithesis when we approach it from the standpoint of our 
own moral and spiritual life. When we fight under the banner 
of Reality, when we resist the seductions of Illusion, we 
choose Good and refuse Evil. When we turn away from 
Reality, when we succumb to the seductions of Illusion, we 
choose Evil and refuse Good. 

So much for the four antitheses. Each in turn is supreme 
and all-inclusive, and in the last resort all are one. What 
differentiates them from one another is that they stand for 
different aspects of the world-process. The antithesis of 
Being and non-Being stands for the world-process as it pre- 
sents itself to abstract thought, detached from all human 
interests, out of all relation to the being and life of man The 
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antithesis of Reality and Unreality brings the world-process 
into direct relation to human experience and conduct, for it 
is obviously of vital interest to each of us, on every plane of 
his being, to be able to distinguish Reality from Unreality or 
illusion. The antithesis of Spirit and Matter brings the 
world-process into the life of man; it stands for the world- 
process as entering the evolving life of man from below and 
passing on with it and beyond it in the direction of the 
supreme synthesis, or pure Spirit. The antithesis of Good 
and Evil brings the world-process into the moral life of man ; 
it stands for the world-process as coming in some degree 
under the control of man, who, having attained to self- 
consciousness and acquired the power of choice, is able to 
interfere in it for good or for evil, to help it forward or to 
hold it back. Where, then, does God come in ? 

We mean by God, if the word has any meaning, the posi- 
tive pole of existence, the pole of pure Spirit, of pure Being, 
of absolute Reality, of ideal Good. God, as so conceived, is 
what God ought to be—at once immanent and transcendent. 
Immanent, because the whole world-process, as it is known 
to us, may be defined as the gradual self-realisation of Spirit, 
as the yradual self-affirmation of the Divine I AM ; immanent, 
because, as pure Spirit, God is the ideal self of Man, and is 
therefore present as a possibility in each of us; immanent, 
because “‘ there is a soul of goodness in things evil” and a 
reflexion of reality in every illusion. Transcendent, because 
the positive pole of existence infinitely transcends experience, 
thought, imagination, desire; because it passes beyond our 
vision into the infinitude of its own glory ; because the ideal 
recedes eternally as we approach it ; because the more fully we 
come into the light, the further we are—or at least the further 
we know ourselves to be—from its mysterious source. 

Is the God of whom I speak supernatural? Under the 
Law of Polar Opposition the supernatural takes its place as 
higher Nature. In that sense of the word ‘‘ God ” is Super- 
natural—but in no other sense. God transcends Nature 
from within, not from without. The boundaries of Nature, 
as the Law of Polar Opposition defines them, are illimitable. 
A process which begins and ends in impenetrable mystery, a 
process which ranges between infinite potentiality and infinite 
ideality cannot be outflanked by human thought. 

Is the God of whom I speak personal ? If individuality is 
of the essence of personality, as it certainly is in popular 
usage and thought, God is the very negation of personality. 
It does not follow that he is impersonal. That word suggests 
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a range of existence which is below, not above, the level of 
ours. The achievement of individualised personality marks 
a particular stage in spiritual evolution—whether an early 
or an advanced stage it is not for us to say. In any case, God, 
as pure Spirit, infinitely transcends that stage. Therefore, 
if he is personal in any sense of the word, he must be super- 
personal. His must be a personality which transcends all 
limitations and is therefore free from any taint of indi- 
viduality. The possibilities of super-personality are, of 
course, unknown to us. The meaning of the word is un- 
fathomable. The ways and works of One— 


** Whose secret presence through Creation’s veins, 
Running quicksilver-like eludes our pains,” 


are mysteries which we cannot hope to penetrate. 

The conception of God as the positive pole of existence 
gives a new meaning to life and a new purpose to the moral 
struggle. But how can that meaning be defined and how can 
that purpose be grasped, if the ways and works of God are 
mysteries which we cannot penetrate ? The answer to this 
question is that what cannot be unravelled by reason may 
perhaps be made clear, provisionally and fer practical pur- 
poses, to imaginative thought, by quasi-dramatic presenta- 
tion. Let us, then, in alliance with the visionary thought 
which has found utterance in myth and creed, try to present 
to ourselves the drama of our own and the world’s existence. 

In doing so we must allow ourselves the free use of para- 
dox. As long as we remain on the plane of abstract thought 
it may be possible for us to define, to our own satisfaction, 
the relation of God to man and the world; but the moment 
we begin to give a quasi-practical turn to our speculations 
we lose ourselves in a labyrinth to which there is no clue. 
Even imaginative reason is hopelessly at fault. But it knows 
that it is at fault. The more imaginative reason is, the more 
honestly it tries to visualise (so to speak) the consequences of 
its own postulates and conclusions, the more keenly does it 
realise its own impotence. It is here that paradox comes in. 
Paradox is the appeal of imagination to imagination, behind 
the back of reason, in order to save reason from itself. For 
the impotence of reason in great matters may well become 
sheer obstructiveness if we are not from time to time re- 
minded of it by the electric shock of paradoxical statement. 

In the world of our experience, the world in which we live 
and have our being and which lives and has its being in us, 
there seems to be an eternal struggle between Affirmation 
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and Negation, between Being and non-Being, between 
Reality and Illusion. What is the meaning, what is the 
purpose of this struggle? Let us get down, or try to get 
down to bedrock. 

Why should there be Anything? Why should there be 
Nothing? We cannot answer either of these questions 
except by asking the other. An eternity of Nothing is incon- 
ceivable ; for though we may empty Space and Time in our 
thought, we cannot think them away. The birth of the 
world, the dawn of light on the void of darkness, the self- 
affirmation of an Infinite I AM, is equally inconceivable, for 
we cannot by any effort of imaginative reason conceive how 
it could have come to be. In the sphere of abstract thought, 
Affirmation and Negation, Being and non-Being, seem to 
have equal claims upon us. In the world of our experience 
Being seems to have triumphed. But has it? Does not the 
fact that the course of things presents itself as a struggle, a 
struggle which is going on both around us and within us, 
suggest that what I may call the vis inertia of non-Being, of 
“pure Nothing ” (to use St Francis’s phrase), is a real force 
and one which has to be overcome ? 

In the story of direct Creation by the fiat of an Omni- 
potent Will, man has tried to account to himself for the 
emergence of the light of Being out of the darkness of non- 
Being. But the story, apart from its omission to explain 
how the all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful Creator came 
to be, fails to account for the presence of evil in the world 
which he has created. The story of Creation has therefore 
had its sequel—an inevitable sequel—in the story of the 
Temptation and Fall of Man. 

What groundwork of truth is there in that story ? The 
prominent part that it and its equivalents in religions other 
than those which sprang from the stem of Judaism have 
played in the religious beliefs and practices of mankind, 
forbids us to ignore it. What does it symbolise ? 

Something more than an event in the life of Homo sapiens 
on the little planet which he calls Earth. Nothing less, per- 
haps, than a cosmic catastrophe which had, and has, its 
repercussions in many worlds and many eons, including our 
own. But the word “ catastrophe’ suggests sequence in 
time and cannot therefore bear the full weight of our specu- 
lative thought. It is possible that what the “ Fall of Man ” 
symbolises is not so much a happening, on however vast a 
scale, as a fact, a law, a relation—the exact word is wanting 
—of cosmic scope and eternal significance. It is possible that 
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Homo sapiens is but one of many species of the genus Man, a 
genus which includes all the self-conscious spirits rising, 
grade above grade, in a vast hierarchy, that have achieved 
individuality and so acquired the power of choice. If this is 
so, the Story of the Fall is Man’s way of reminding himself 
that he has that power, that he is free to choose his side in the 
cosmic struggle, and that he frequently misuses his freedom. 

Be that as it may—what is certain is that, as a self- 
conscious spirit who has achieved individuality and to that 
extent stands alone, Man 7s free to take sides, and is therefore 
called upon to take sides, in the struggle between Reality and 
Unreality, the creative struggle in and through which God 
fulfils himself and the universe evolves itself, and that again 
and again he takes the wrong side, yields to the allurements 
of Unreality and so falls from grace and sins, to his own 
undoing and to the hindrance of the creative work of God. 

When he does this, what happens to God ? The story of 
the Fall of Man has its sequel in the story of the Redemption 
of Fallen Man by God. According to Christian belief, God, 
in the person of Jesus Christ, lived as a man on earth, identi- 
fied himself with the sin and suffering which man had brought 
upon himself, wrestled with evil and overcame it, and so 
opened to Man a way of escape from the consequences of his 
mischoice. This story, like the story of the Fall, is set forth 
in the notation of time and space, but its real meaning is 
cosmic and eternal. 

What it really means is perhaps as follows: So far as 
Man is a spirit he is real; and so far as he is real he is at one 
with the All-Real, the creative Spirit of God. When he falls a 
victim to the lure of unreality hé breaks away from God, 
takes the downward path, sets his face towards death, the 
death of the spirit, annihilation. But God cannot afford 
(if I may so express myself) to lose touch with Man. For 
his own sake, for the sake of his creative work, for the sake of 
the all-embracing love which is the breath of his being, he 
must follow him in his descent into evil, follow him into the 
last extremity of suffering, follow him into the last defile- 
ment of sin. Man’s defeat is his defeat. Man’s failure is his 
failure. Man’s death, in the sense of spiritual extinction, 
would be a final triumph for the powers of the darkness and 
the void. So long as an atom of reality, so long as a spark 
of spiritual life remains, God is at hand to help, to redeem 
and to save. 

We must think of God, then, as going with Man, wherever 
he goes, as sharing in his sorrow, his suffering and the defile- 
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ment of his sin; as sharing in these, and, in doing so, as 
winning the victory over evil by transforming it, in the 
laboratory of his all-loving heart, into higher good. It was 
as a suffering God that Jesus Christ first won our hearts, 
It is as a suffering God that he still commands our devotion, 
our service, and our love. It is to its enthronement of a 
suffering God in the highest Heaven that Christianity owes 
its primacy among the great religions of the world. For one 
person who has genuine love in his heart for God the Father, 
the Autocrat of the Universe, there are thousands who love 
with heartfelt devotion the Crucified Son. 

But the suffering which God endured in the person of 
Christ was narrowly limited in time and space. This has 
been the weakness of Christianity, for this one limitation 
has reflected itself in many others; and a certain flavour of 
artificiality—not to say unreality—attaches itself in our 
secret thoughts to the self-sacrifice of the Supernatural 
Deity, who, after a brief sojourn on earth as a man among 
men, went back to the throne of glory from which he came. 
The love which the devout Christian feels for Christ would 
be raised to a yet higher power if a wider range of cosmic 
significance and a deeper depth of spiritual meaning could be 
given to the symbolism of the Cross. If we are to love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, with all our mind, with all 
our soul and with all our strength, we must think of his 
self-sacrifice not as an historical event, but as an eternal act. 
We must think of God as eternally working, eternally suffer- 
ing, and—in and through his suffering—eternally triumphing. 

And if we would prove our love of God we must try, 
within the ever-expanding limits of our spiritual capacity, 
to share in his work, his suffering and his triumph. We 
can, if we will, help God in his creative work. This is our 
peculiar privilege. But the privilege is itself a responsibility. 
For if we can help God, we can also hinder him. It is this 
power of helping or hindering God which differentiates the 
genus Man from all other beings, inanimate or animate. 
We can help God in his creative work by carrying it on in 
our own selves, by weaving the tissue of our spiritual being, 
by building the fabric of the real self. We have seen that 
self is our arch-enemy ; not self as such, but the lower self 
posing as the higher, the average self posing as the ideal, the 
individual self posing as the whole of self. Self is our arch- 
enemy, and self must be subdued ; but it is by self and self 
only that self can be subdued. It is not by the mere sup- 
pressing or cutting away of self that we can take our share in 
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God’s creative work. Self-denial, in the narrow sense of the 
word, may prepare the way for creative work, but it is not 
itself creative. If we are to subdue self, we must outgrow 
it, we must transcend it, we must widen the scope and raise 
the level of its life. If we would find self we must lose it, 
and if we would lose self we must find it. 

In other words, self-realisation, the finding of the real 
self, is the whole duty of Man as a fellow-worker with God. 
The finding of the real self is a never-ending battle against 
the allurements of unreality. The illusion of self, the air of 
intrinsic reality which the false self wears, is the form which 
the vis inertie of nothingness takes when it confronts us as 
our arch-enemy. And all other illusions are concentrated 
and summed up in this one. In yielding to its allurement 
we take the downward path, the path of negation as against 
God’s eternal affirmation, the path of unbuilding, of un- 
weaving, of uncreating, the path of moral and spiritual 
disintegration, the path which leads to imprisonment in an 
ever-narrowing self, and ends, if the end is ever reached, in 
the annihilation of self, in death. 

The end will never be reached. We cannot, if we would, 
expel God from our hearts. His will is as much stronger 
than our will, as his love for us is stronger than our self-love. 
He will be with us in the lowest depths of our misery and 
sin, ready to draw us back to himself when the poison of self 
has exhausted its power for evil. But the price that we shall 
have to pay for his redemptive love will be that of retracing 
our steps, of climbing back to the point at which the down- 
ward path began. Climbing back to that point—and then 
above it; for to stand still is to lose ground. The higher we 
climb, the easier it is to ascend, but the more perilous to stand 
still. 

The life of self-realisation is sometimes reproached for 
being selfish. In reality it is the very negation of selfishness. 
Going out of ourselves into the lives of others is the surest 
way of finding self through losing it. The first and last of 
battles is that between the individual self and a larger 
self; and it is only through the triumph of the latter 
that the liberation of the real self is effected. But the 
individual self is slow to admit defeat. The family self, the 
tribal self, the civic self, the social self, the national self, the 
racial self, the pan-human self, the self which makes a 
religion, a cause, a party its own, each of these is a rung in 
the ladder which ascends towards the universal or cosmic 
self, oneness with which is in the fullest sense of the words 
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“oneness with God.” But if we regard any one rung as the 
highest and last, if we make the welfare of family, tribe, city, 
nation or any other community, or any cause, an end in 
itself, if our identification of self with the community or 
the cause is absolute and final, the illusion of self reappears, 
and its power for evil is made the more deadly by the fact 
that self-seeking is posing as self loss. 

There may be resting-places in the life of self-realisation, 
but there is no final resting-place, no attainable goal. No 
morality is so progressive, so far-seeing, so ready to adapt 
itself to, and provide for, the demands that its own evolution 
makes on it, as the morality of self-realisation. And there is 
a “ circle” in it which is the reverse of “‘ vicious.” As self- 
realisation is achieved through service to others more than 
through any other outward activity, so it fits us in ever- 
increasing measure for service to others. The higher we rise 
in the scale of being, the better we shall be able to play our 
part in the world, the finer will be the quality and the wider 
the scope of our influence for good. And the more freely 
we give love, the greater will be our capacity for loving. 

This is, in a sense, the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The life of self-realisation, whether of man or of God, is in 
its inmost essence a life of love. For love is the supreme 
centripetal force in the Universe, the force which draws all 
other forces together into a unity of aim and effort and 
achievement. Hatred, which is the negation of love, divides, 
separates, disintegrates, dissolves. If it could have its way 
it would resolve the world into a “ heap of jarring atoms.” 
Love makes all things one. It is through the law of love that 
all lesser laws fulfil their respective functions, working as 
they do for order, stability, harmony ; co-operating as they 
do to make co-operation more and more possible and more 
and more effective, to prepare the way for the reign of love. 

God is love. We say these words to ourselves, and they 
console us, and reassure us, and make us feel that all is well. 
Do we ever try to fathom their meaning? God is love. 
What is the object of his love? Himself. What else is 
there for him to love? And is not self-love the mightiest of 
all the forces that sway the soul and move it to action? 
Self-love may and does work for evil. This we know only too 
well. But ideally and ultimately it does and must work for 
good. For when self becomes all-embracing self-love finds 
its fulfilment in complete self-loss ; and love becomes all in 
all. This is what self-love ought to do for each of us. This 
is what it does for God. It is in and through the self-love 
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of God, a love which is absolutely selfless, that we and all 
other things live and move and have our being. This is the 
paradox of paradoxes. When we have uttered it we are 
—_ as near to the truth of things as it is possible for us 
to be. 

Love makes all things one. The secret of Eternity is in 
its keeping. Pole and anti-pole of the Universe, positive 
pole and negative pole, meet and mingle, not through zons 
of co-operative conflict, but in a timeless instant, short- 
circuited (as it were) by the magic of love. The darkness in 
which each is hidden becomes the blinding glow of the one 
transcendent Light. The struggle between the infinite 
Opposites resolves itself into the peace which passeth all 
understanding. Love makes all things one. The source is 
the goal and the goal is the source. From sea to mist, from 
mist to cloud, from cloud to rain, from rain to river—from 
river to sea—love is ever evoking the return of love, what is 
ever being given is ever going back to the giver. Love makes 
all things one. 

‘*‘ End and beginning are dreams ”— 


dreams from which we awake when our eyelids are touched 
by the dawning light of love. The beginning is the end, and 
the end is the way— 


** Seeing that love 
Includes the whole of Nature, rounding it 
To love—no more—since more can never be 
Than just love.” + 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


FOLKESTONE. 


1 Aurora Leigh, by E. B. Browning. 





THE PERENNIAL QUESTION OF 
MAN’S NATURE. 
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HE who discusses dispassionately the causes of the present 
controversy in America between the fundamentalists and 
modernists is apt to find that he satisfies neither side. I 
have attempted this delicate task, and, as a general rule, I 
have been misunderstood. Probably it is too much to expect 
that the purpose of a book which deals with so complicated 
a subject should be retained in mind, and so I am venturing 
n a smaller frame to sketch the salient feature of this new 
conflict between science and religion. 

There can be little doubt that the present attempt to 
forbid the teaching of evolution by legislation, and to 
reinstate the belief in the special creation of man, is the 
outward sign of a widespread dissatisfaction with the effect 
which the applications of evolution have had on philosophy, 
on religion, and on our daily life. Without the tacit support 
of the thinking public these militant efforts would have had 
little success. The biologists have assumed that the attack 
is aimed at the teaching and investigation of all biological 
problems, and even of all science; but this is a mistaken 
point of view; the world at large is, and always has been, 
singularly indifferent to the discoveries and theories of pure 
science. It becomes interested only when some new dis- 
covery is found to be applicable to practical affairs—and 
then the wonders and benefits of science become common 
talk—or when some new theory threatens to change the 
accepted religion or philosophy of life. When this latter 
happens, then we are apt to realise the truth of Herbert 
Spencer’s statement that “Of all antagonisms of belief, 
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the oldest, the widest, the most profound, and the most 
important is that between Religion and Science.” 

In the present controversy there are good grounds for 
believing that there is little opposition to the legitimate 
study of the biological sciences. New discoveries and laws 
of biology are as welcome as those made in physics and 
chemistry. The opposition is directed not even against the 
facts of heredity and variation, or the general theory of 
evolution, but against the extension of the hypothesis of 
the cause and method of evolution to include the philosophy 
of social and religious life, and particularly against the 
Darwinian hypothesis of natural selection. There is a deep 
conviction—and it is becoming more and more general— 
that science has strayed out of its legitimate field and is 
pronouncing on questions to which it has no answer and no 
apparatus for their solution. As a result, science is becoming 
as dogmatic in its assumption of authority as was the Church 
during the Middle Ages. 

The belief that science has become dogmatic can be 
placed principally on the biologists. For many decades the 
world has been governed by the philosophy of progress and 
evolution which was established by the work of the biologists 
of the nineteenth century. To them we owe not only the 
solid foundations of the science of biology, but also the 
dogmatic assumption of the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection and a philosophy of monistic naturalism. In the 
meanwhile later biologists have proved, by their own 
experimental work, that the Darwinian theory is entirely 
inadequate to explain the appearance of new species, and 
they have found no other satisfactory cause of variations. 
They are thus reduced to the position of asking us to accept 
a general theory of evolution on faith. While these results 
are known by all well-informed biologists, they have per- 
mitted, without protest, the popularisers of science, the 
sociologists, and the clergy to present the subject as one 
founded on positive evidence. And, still worse, students 
in schools and colleges are taught biology in such a manner 
that they are convinced that the special theories of evolution 
are established as indisputable facts, and that the philosophy 
of naturalism is the logical conclusion of those facts. There 
is little wonder that the world at large confuses Darwinism 
with evolution, and atheism with biology and scientific 
theory in general. Popular accounts of “ missing links ” 
are constantly appearing, and they are not contradicted 
authoritatively by biologists. And yet they know that to 
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look for a “‘ missing link ” means that we have not only the 
two ends of a chain, but also most of the intermediate parts. 
The truth is, we have one end of a possible chain, ourselves, 
and we have certain fragments of fossil remains which 
have some of our characteristics. But biologists do not 
know what, if any, animal ancestor forms the other end of 
the chain, or what links connect us with the past. In other 
words, evidence is silent as to the path along which we have 
travelled to reach our present state, and it is equally silent 
as to what our future path will be. 

The controversy of to-day may seem bitter, and it is 
often grotesque, but it is mild in comparison with the storm 
which arose in the years following the appearance of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. In England the most dramatic events 
took place in Oxford, and during one of them there was 
delivered the memorable address of Disraeli, which may be 
taken as the key-note of the whole conflict. 

The Bishop of Oxford had invited Disraeli to address a 
most distinguished audience in the Sheldonian Theatre, in 
1864, on the state of religion in England. In the latter 
part of this address he turned to the evolutionists, and drew 
the attention of the world to the seriousness of the subject 
by a pungent phrase : 

““The discoveries of science are not, we are told, 
consistent with the teaching of the Church. . . . It is 
of great importance, when this tattle about science is 
mentioned, that we should annex to the phrase precise 
ideas. I hold that the function of science is the interpre- 
tation of nature, and the interpretation of the highest 
nature is the highest science. What is the highest 
nature ? Man is the highest nature. But I must say 
that when I compare the interpretation of the highest 
nature by the most advanced, the most fashionable 
and modish, school of modern sciences with some other 
teachings with which I am familiar, I am not prepared 
to say that the lecture room is more scientific than the 
Church. 

“What is the question now placed before society 
with a glib assurance the most astounding? The 
question is this: Is man an ape or an angel? My Lord, 
I am on the side of the angels. It is between these two 
contending interpretations of the nature of man, and 
their consequences, that society will have to decide. 
Their rivalry is at the bottom of all human affairs. 
Upon our acceptance of that divine interpretation for 
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which we are indebted to the Church, and of which the 
Church is the guardian, all sound and salutary legisla- 
tion depends. That truth is the only security for 
civilisation, and the only guarantee of real progress.” 


And Disraeli did sum up in an unforgettable phrase the 
most profound question which has been always present, 
and which will continue to be the most vital question in 
our lives. Is man an ape or an angel? Is man something 
which transcends physical and biological science ? On the 
answer to that question depends our whole outlook on the 
world and our consideration of ourselves. 

How have we attempted to answer this profound question 
during the last half-century ? This period has been marked 
by a conflict between science and religion which has never 
been exceeded in bitterness, and not even rivalled, except, 
perhaps, by the controversy which was begun in the six- 
teenth century as a result of the physical and astronomical 
discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo. Both of these con- 
troversies resulted in a victory for science in so far that we 
tend more and more to rely on observation and reason as 
a guide to knowledge. And we have submitted ourselves 
more and more to the dominance of science as the arbiter 
of moral and spiritual matters. Whether this has been to 
the advantage of the human race is a question. 

The leaders of this later conflict believed that they were 
merely continuing the scientific work of their predecessors 
to enlighten the world and to dispel the mists of superstition 
and bigotry. Huxley declared himself to be the humble 
apostle of truth and to be without ulterior motives in his 
attacks on the Church, and he undoubtedly voiced the 
opinion of his associates when he bitterly exclaimed: “I 
hardly know of a great physical truth whose universal 
reception has not been preceded by an epoch in which most 
estimable persons have maintained that the phenomena 
investigated were directly dependent on the Divine Will, 
and that the attempt to investigate them was not only 
futile, but blasphemous. And there is a wonderful tenacity 
of life about this sort of opposition to physical science. 
Crushed and maimed in every battle, it yet seems never to 
be slain; and after a hundred defeats it is at this day as 
rampant, though happily not so mischievous, as in the time 
of Galileo. . . . To ute who watch the signs of the times 
it seems plain that this nineteenth century will see revolu- 
tions of thought and practice as great as those which the 
sixteenth witnessed.” 
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But in very essential aspects the controversies were 
quite different. In the first place, the theories of Copernicus 
and Galileo concerned only the objective, inorganic world. 
They created the science of mechanics and dealt only with 
the phenomena and laws of matter. To prove that the earth 
moved about the sun and was not the centre of the universe 
might by implication lower the importance of man as the 
end and object of creation, and be held to be contrary to 
the infallible statements of the Bible. To prove that the 
laws of motion, as conceived dogmatically by Aristotle, 
were contrary to fact might arouse the wrath of the 
philosophers. And since the philosophers were often also 
Churchmen and had conflated the science of Aristotle with 
the doctrines of Christianity, they very naturally felt that 
an attack on the infallibility of Aristotle was a blow to 
religion. 

In the second place, the chief actors in the earlier con- 
troversy were quite ready to admit the authority of the 
Church in all matters concerning the moral and spiritual 
nature of man, and were not interested even in his corporeal 
functions. They were investigating only man’s relations to 
the physical world. Copernicus remained in the Church 
during all his life; and Galileo’s caustic pen was used not 
against the established religion, but against the professors 
of mathematics and physics who opposed the new knowledge 
with the dogmatic authority of the Aristotelian science. 

If we now turn to the later controversy, we shall find a 
quite different state of affairs. The question here involved 
is really whether man, who by his sensations and intellect 
has interpreted the phenomena of the objective world and 
has found that they can be classified in rigorous natural 
laws, can also explain himself—his sensations, his intellect 
and emotions—by the same method of scientific observation 
and reason. In other words, can that which interprets other 
things also interpret itself by the same method? If so, we 
must take as an axiomatic truth that there is no essential 
difference between living and not-living things and none 
between man and other living forms. It is not only the 
question whether man is ape or angel, but also whether 
man is essentially a phenomenon of material substance and 
physical energy. The science of biology becomes, logically, 
an integral branch of physics and chemistry; and new 
sciences of psychology, of sociology, and of history are 
proposed which shall embrace all the mental and spiritual 
attributes of men and link the individual and society to the 
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laws of mechanics. In this controversy science was certainly 
invading new fields and was the aggressor, making a direct 
attack on philosophy and religion. 

The origin and development of the two controversies 
were as different as their purpose. The conflict in the 
- sixteenth century was begun by Copernicus and Galileo, 
who were unexcelled in both theoretical and experimental 
science, and who supported each forward step by convincing 
and indisputable facts of observation. The originators of 
the movement in the nineteenth century, Auguste Comte 
and Herbert Spencer, were interested in science only as it 
affected philosophy and religion, and were proposing a new 
system of philosophy which openly struck at the very roots of 
the Christian religion and of the social fabric of the day. To 
them science owes no new discoveries and no experimental laws. 
According to their own repeated statements, Galileo opposed 
the dogmas of science, and Spencer the dogmas of religion. 

Comte proposed a new philosophical system in which 
society and religion were to be reconstructed on the purely 
rational, or positive, methods of science. And although 
Spencer was insistent that he was not a positivist, we can 
at least be certain that his system of monistic evolution was 
rooted in materialism. He pictured a cosmos agreeing with 
the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, in which the universe 
passed by a rigorous chain of physical cause and effect 
from a primordial and undifferentiated state to its present 
condition. Immeshed in this universal progress there occurs 
also an evolution of the individual, man, and of his society. 
Just as the living corpus of man evolved from the chemical 
elements, through the simplest forms of life, to its present 
state by the action of physical laws and by an adaptation 
to its environment, so man has also evolved his instincts, 
his habits, his reason and self-consciousness, and his moral 
nature from the so-called chemical irritability of the proto- 
plasm. ‘* Every lesson learnt, every fact picked up, every 
observation made, implies some molecular rearrangement in 
certain nervous centres.” 

The Spencerian philosophy of evolution and progress, 
later supported by the biological work of Darwin and the 
propaganda of Huxley, entered into all the fields of thought 
and became the catchword of common expression to boost 
any scheme from advertising to religion. Although the 
specific ethical system of Spencer, derived from his 
psychology and sociology, has been discarded, and the 
biological results of Darwin and Huxley have been disproved 
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or found inadequate, yet their general ideas are still the basis 
of modern thought, and their conclusions still govern society 
and religion. 

We are constantly assured by the evolutionists that their 
philosophical system is supported on the indisputable facts 
of biology, and that unless one is thoroughly trained in the 
laboratory he is not qualified to pass judgment upon it. 
But they evidently forget the fact that its founder, Herbert 
Spencer, was not a trained biologist, and that they them- 
selves have not hesitated to invade the field of physics and 
chemistry and also to speak authoritatively on religion. Is 
it true that only biology needs rigorous training? On one 
side, it is linked to the mechanical theories of matter and 
physical energy, and no one can at present produce any 
scientific facts to show that all of life is explicable by any 
physical or chemical laws of matter and energy. On the 
other side, the evolutionists must extend biology to include 
the intellectual and spiritual realm, although no one has 
found a biological or physical explanation of its phenomena. 
Based on supposedly universal and rigorous natural law and 
an unbroken, and unbreakable, sequence of cause and effect, 
there is no place in this system for free-will ; logically it ends 
in the unbreathable atmosphere of naturalistic fatalism. 
It is impossible to adduce the proofs of this criticism, or to 
show that science has never been able to find any such 
natural law or any such sequence of cause and effect, in the 
limits of this essay. I have elsewhere discussed this question 
at length? to show that the doctrine of evolution is not a 
logical system of scientific observation and law, but has 
really been presented to us under four different aspects. 

The first of these aspects is the general statement of 
scientific evolution. This may be said to be the fundamental 
law of biology, and may be expressed in the following way : 
Existing species are mutually related to each other and are 
connected with extinct species by heredity. This is the only 
satisfactory rational theory which has been proposed for 
living forms. And a rational theory is as necessary for the 
science of organic phenomena as it is for the mechanical 
sciences. It is opposed to the belief in special creation, just 
as in physics the theories of mechanical forces do not allow 
for the miraculous. Without this general assumption of 
rational law there can be no science. The numerous results 
of biological research confirm the belief in a general law of 


1 The Dogma of Evolution, Princeton University Press, 1925. Also 
Oxford University Press. 
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evolution. But such basic scientific laws must always be 
supplemented by specific laws which define the cause and 
method of such general actions. This necessity brings us to 
the second aspect of evolution. 

Biologists have attempted to find the specific cause and 
method of the variation of species, and have tried to picture 
the specific links between existing and former species. 
From these attempts have arisen the hypotheses of natural 
selection, inheritance of acquired traits, mutations, etc. 
None of these hypotheses is satisfactory, and many biologists 
of the first importance admit that no progress has been 
made. I have contended that these hypotheses are meta- 
physical in nature and are incapable of verification by 
scientific methods. Until we can find the specific cause and 
method of variation of species it is fruitless to trace past 
changes and futile to predict future changes. And until 
a cause and method can be found the theory of evolution has 
but a limited application to the problems of human society. 

Thirdly, these hypotheses of the cause and method of 
evolution inevitably lead to a mechanistic philosophy of 
fatalism in which the phenomena of life are explained by 
physical and chemical laws. Biology is thus linked hypo- 
thetically with physics. The facts are against this 
mechanistic view of life, and the hypothesis is an unjustifiable 
assumption. 

Lastly, the hypotheses of biological evolution have been 
expanded to include the psychological realm of conscious- 
ness and to explain the social and spiritual life of man. This 
aspect of evolution is based, not on the scientific facts and 
laws of biology, but on the metaphysical attempts included 
in the second and third categories. It is this phase of the 
extension of evolution into pure speculation which has 
created confusion and disaster in society and religion. 

It is most unfortunate that in the present controversy 
the attack has included the science of biology. No one of 
sound judgment would wish to hamper the study of a great 
science which has such splendid achievements to its credit, 
and which will continue to advance our knowledge of the 
living world. Nor is there any necessity for opposing the 
hypotheses of the cause of evolution any more than one 
should object to the many hypotheses which have been 
advanced to explain the cause of gravitation or of light. 
These are the imaginative and speculative aspects of science, 
and it is natural that they should be indulged in, although 
they are rarely, if ever, capable of verification. 
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The attack should be made against the dogmas of evolu- 
tion which I have classified in the last two aspects. The 
philosophical and psychological systems, which have grown 
out of the theory of biological evolution, are not supported 
by scientific facts ; they are weak in logic and pernicious in 
their influence. Science has very definite limitations, and 
when it is thus carried out of its field it becomes a prey to the 
evils of dogmatism. 

Negatively the discoveries of science have been of great 
value to religion. By teaching us to rely on observation and 
reason, and by increasing our power over nature, science has 
reduced superstition and bigotry and has exalted the dignity 
of mind and character. As a result of persistent controversies 
it has swept away many of the unessential dogmas of religion, 
and its greatest achievement is probably to be found in its 
opposition to the dogma of infallibility. 

The true fields of science and religion are sufficiently 
distinct from one another for both to be cultivated without 
mutual opposition. It is the borderland between the two, 
ruled over by dogmatism and the authority of human 
infallibility, which is the battle ground where strife and 
contradition never cease. In the sixteenth century science 
was dominated by the authority of Aristotle, and we have 
the bitter statement of Galileo that it was submission to this 
scientific dogmatism which prevented the new knowledge 
of the mechanical sciences from being understood or accepted. 
And in the present controversy it is the blind acceptance of 
the magic words “ evolution ” and “ Darwinism ”’ which has 
prevented the new knowledge of the biological sciences from 
being appreciated, and which has distorted our social and 
religious life. Unfortunately, in both cases the dogmatism 
of science has been opposed by the equally dogmatic belief 
in the inerrancy of the Church and the Bible. 

It is just because science since the Renaissance, in spite 
of current lapses into dogmatism, has more and more dis- 
carded the principle of human infallibility or absolute 
knowledge, and because the Church still relies on inerrancy, 
that the victory in all their conflicts is apparently with 
science. For this reason, men of science can state with an 
appearance of justice that the Church is still combating 
the search for truth. It is the adherence to the dogma of 
infallibility which has compelled the Church sullenly to 
retreat before the accumulating knowledge of science and 
tacitly to accept as orthodox beliefs which had been 
previously condemned as heretical. The most discouraging 
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element of this attitude is that it obscures the real issue, 
which is the antagonism between materialism and idealism. 

If the dogma of infallibility, either of the Church or of 
the Bible, were an essential belief of the Christian religion, 
then it would be necessary for that religion to stand or fall 
on the decision of the question. It is not only not an essential 
doctrine, but it is an impossible one to accept. For, suppose 
we had a perfect and infallible revelation from God, it could 
not be perfect to us because we have no certainty of under- 
standing it perfectly. 

The final decision by the Vatican Council in 1870 that the 
infallible utterances of the Roman Catholic Church issue from 
the Pope when he speaks ez cathedrd, in his official character 
as supreme pontiff, may have ended the conflict of centuries 
between popes and councils, but it has placed that Church in 
an indefensible position from which it cannot recede. The 
fact that the Council did not distinguish accurately when 
the Pope was to be considered as speaking with the limita- 
tions of a man from the occasions when he delivered an 
authoritative statement ex cathedrd, as the source of the 
inspiration of the Church, may permit a technical escape 
from the unfortunate consequences of the decision, but the 
Roman Church is now definitely committed to the dogma 
that absolute truth can be expressed in human words by a 
human being. Nor does it help to confine this dogma only 
to questions of faith and morals. It is impossible to separate 
those questions from beliefs and actions which are concerned 
with our physical nature and our environment, for the two 
are as interrelated as are our corporeal and spiritual natures. 
The real question is whether the Roman Church has shown 
by its past history that it is in any respect inerrant. To 
believe in its infallibility is to shut one’s eyes to the contra- 
dictions between the decisions of the cecumenical councils, 
to the struggles between councils and popes as to which was 
the supreme authority, to the domination of councils by 
the emperors, and to the frequent existence of two or more 
popes at the same time. One may claim divine guidance, 
but nothing is more evident than that such divine guidance 
must be interpreted by fallible human beings before it can 
be effective. 

The literal interpretation of the Bible is equally impossible 
of acceptance, nor can it be held to be an essential dogma of 
faith. If it be so held, then we must brand as heterodox 
many of the saints and fathers of the Church. While no one 
can prove that the Bible is not an inspiration of God, must 
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we not agree with St Paul that we see as in a glass, darkly ? 
Certainly the verbal document of the text not only is full 
of errors of fact and of contradictions of faith, but also our 
interpretation has been a constant source of dispute and 
sectarianism. To mention only one other example, St 
Augustine warned the Christians of his day not to oppose 
the criticisms of the pagans, who pointed out obvious errors 
of fact in the Bible, by asserting its inerrancy. And it was 
undoubtedly a catastrophe that the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion, when they discarded the dogma of the infallibility of 
the Church, should have welded the shackles of the inerrancy 
of the Bible with even greater rigidity. The Protestant 
Church, which denies institutional authority and places the 
ultimate responsibility of belief on the individual, cannot 
even define which of the books of the Bible are authoritative 
or what passages are spurious. It is customary now to admit 
that the Bible is infallible only as regards matters spiritual 
and moral, but who is there who can settle the question 
whether any passage is pertinent only to the spiritual and 
moral? Certainly most of the miracles of the Bible encroach 
on the material, and those who accept the doctrine only in 
matters spiritual will be forced to accept as fallible a very 
large part of the text. 

It is idle to deny that the discoveries of science, and 
especially of biology, have profoundly changed our ideas in 
regard to the objective world, and also about ourselves. 
While it may be claimed that the sole function of science is 
to investigate natural phenomena, it is also true that changes 
in our attitude towards such phenomena must also modify our 
attitude towards mental and spiritual matters. The dis- 
coveries of science have been established on such certain 
grounds, if we accept any authority for our observation and 
reason, that a thorough revision of the creeds and dogmas 
of the Christian religion is imperative, and those which are 
contrary to the undoubted facts of science must be abandoned 
or modified. 

So far as I can see, such a revision can be made to the 
advantage and strengthening of religion itself. The essential 
basis of the Christian religion is a belief in free-will, with its 
corollary of personal responsibility, and in a spiritual realm 
which is not explicable by mechanical or natural laws. 

The conviction of some form of free-will and of other- 
worldliness is accepted by an overwhelming majority. It 
persists in spite of all philosophical and scientific attempts 
to create a rational monism. The argument that a chaotic 
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element is thereby introduced in our logical interpretation 
of the universe is true, but what shall we do about it? 
The mystery of this dualism of a material and of an 
immaterial world, each governed by its own facts and laws, 
is there, and we cannot explain it away by any system or 
trick of logic. All society is built on the conviction of 
personal responsibility and choice, and every individual 
thinks and acts on that principle, even those unqualified 
materialists who, like Haeckel, deny it, and at the same time 
criticise men for not thinking and acting otherwise than they 
do. They apportion praise and blame in a world where, in 
their opinion, everything is subject to rigorous natural law, 
and every action is a link in an unbroken chain of natural 
cause and effect. 

There will always persist, undoubtedly, minor differences 
of belief which will give rise to sectarianism, but Christians 
can remain united on the broad foundation of free-will and 
spirituality as taught and practised by Jesus, and present 
an invincible front to the attacks of science. In addition to 
such a common belief, the name of Christian cannot be denied 
to anyone who accepts the divinity of Jesus, however vaguely 
that may be defined, and however he may interpret the other 
dogmas and creeds of the Church. 

The philosophy of naturalism, with its sounding cant of 
evolution and progress, has penetrated so deeply into the 
religious life that it has precipitated again one of those 
virulent and immoderate controversies in which the funda- 
mentalists try to hold fast to rigid dogma by casting the 
reproach of heresy on their opponents, and the modernists 
retort with the epithet of bigot, and both diminish the 
value and power of religion. 

The modernist, who tries to reconcile Christianity and 
biological evolution, is almost certain to replace the necessity 
of personal repentance, because of the conviction of personal 
sin, with a vague and flabby trust in an inherent power in 
society which tends towards righteousness. A religion, to 
be effective, must make a direct and powerful appeal to the 
individual in order to restrain his appetites and passions— 
an appeal so urgent that he will seek the religious life, often 
to the detriment of his material welfare. And society can 
be purified and regenerated only by extending this personal 
appeal to a constantly increasing number of individuals who 
will make this sacrifice. But he who would found his religion 
on the laws of biological evolution should realise that those 
laws concern only the species and take no account of the 
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individual ; the biological progress of the race means only 
that it can the better maintain its existence by an ability 
to adapt itself to its environment ; the misfortunes or death 
of an individual are of no significance. By an unfortunate 
twist of the common biological phrase “evolution from 
lower to higher forms” a moral significance has been 
symbolically attached to those words which, at most, mean 
a change from a simpler to a more complex form. And the 
eugenist, who would eliminate those he considers unfit, 
should know that many of his undesirables are more prolific 
and can maintain their strain under an adverse environment 
better than those they class as desirable citizens. The 
** survival of the fittest ” is biologically equivalent to “ the 
fittest are those who survive.’ So the modernist too often, 
by attempting to interpret symbolically the facts of science 
as a foundation for religion, finds that he has distracted our 
search for spirituality in both this world and in the other 
world by a humanitarianism which seeks only to alleviate 
the sorrows and misfortunes of this life. Such modernists 
may teach good morality, but they fail to touch the even 
higher function of religion—the life of the soul and its relation 
to other-worldliness. 

On the other hand, the fundamentalist is prone to shut 
his eyes to the certain facts of increasing knowledge and so 
to delude himself that they do not exist. He thus loses the 
opportunity of purifying religion from the worn-out beliefs 
which cling to it. For the sake of insisting on his personal 
interpretation of the infallibility of the Bible or of the Church 
he disgusts thinking people, who turn to other sources for 
the truth. And this type of the fundamentalist lives with 
two portions of his mind hermetically sealed and separated 
from each other. In one compartment he keeps his belief 
in the Garden of Eden, the Deluge, and the other legends 
of a primitive people. These beliefs he draws on for his 
religious life. In his other compartment he stores the facts 
which he has gained from science and literature, and this 
knowledge he uses freely in his daily life, never seeing the 
absolute contradiction between the two. The indurated 
character of such a fundamentalist never changes ; like the 
Bourbons, he learns nothing and forgets nothing. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries he refused to admit 
that Galileo had seen spots on the sun because Aristotle 
had taught that they were a physical impossibility, and he 
proposed absurd explanations to prove that fossils were 
the detritus from Noah’s flood. As the fundamentalists 
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then were largely responsible for the reaction and bigotry 
of the counter-Reformation, so they now are equally 
responsible for the pitiful spectacle of ignorant legislators 
forbidding by law the study of a great science, and for the 
sordid spectacle of the Dayton trial, which was humiliating 
enough to make men and angels weep. 

The strife of modernists and fundamentalists is but the 
outcome of a much deeper cause. It is the biologists them- 
selves who are primarily responsible for what Professor 
Conklin characterises as the most ignorant, frenzied, and 
intolerant outbreak against the theory of evolution. 

If the biologists had clearly and unqualifiedly made 
known that they had found no scientific basis for the 
philosophy and religion which purports to be built on the 
theory of evolution; if they had foreseen the mischief this 
philosophy would cause; if they had taught the young 
men and women who passed under their instruction what 
biology can do and what it cannot do; if they had not 
usurped the field of religion, they would not now be dis- 
credited by thinking people, nor be humiliated by acts of 
legislation directed against the teaching of their great 
science. Are they not responsible for the Dayton trial, with 
all its sordid and grotesque publicity, when they permit 
ignorant young men to teach children from grossly deceiving 
text-books which state that Darwinism is a proved fact 
and that man is the heir of the ape? If we must be sub- 
jected to dogmatism, it is far safer to trust blindly to the 
infallibility of the Bible than to the inerrancy of biology. 
The consequences of science, and especially of biology and 
its branches, on human thought’ and human standards are 
too profound to entrust them to half-educated teachers of 
biology and to popularisers of science. Do not the biologists 
and their philosophical followers tacitly admit this, since it 
was stated that after the trial the young man would be sent 
to a university to learn biology ? 

Those who agree with Disraeli that the Church should be 
the guardian of our religious life—and I think they form the 
best element of society—must select their position of attack 
with careful discrimination. The philosophy of evolution is 
the most vital influence in modern thought. It would seem 
to be almost self-evident that our religious leaders and 
teachers should be thoroughly acquainted with the facts and 
laws of biology and be versed in the naturalistic and fatalistic 
philosophy which follows from the metaphysical hypotheses 
of Spencer and Darwin. Judging from the many letters I 
VoL. XXV.—No. 3. 17* 
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have received from clergymen, both modernists and funda- 
mentalists, very few of them have this knowledge. 

It must be admitted freely that biology, in its own field, 
is invincible, just as all other sciences are. To say that we 
must not seek the truth in regard to our environment or 
ourselves because the results may be at variance with our 
religious dogmas and to forbid the publication of any such 
results because they are opposed to authoritative statements 
is to court defeat. On the other hand, success will be certain 
if the attack is directed against those hypotheses which lie 
outside the field of science. When the biologist traces a 
definite chain of relationship with the prehistoric past, he 
is drawing on his imagination, for he has not the facts to 
support his statements. And since he knows neither the 
cause nor the method of variations, he is unable to predict 
the characteristics of even the next generation. How then 
can he claim to be a scientific guide for conduct when he 
does not know what will be the nature of future man or what 
changes will occur in his environment ? He knows no more 
about these matters than does any other intelligent person, 
and he knows far less than those great religious teachers who 
have been especially gifted with insight into the enduring 
human character and with compassionate sympathy for 
human ideals. As a physicist, I am certain that those 
biologists and psychologists who are attempting to make of 
man a machine and to explain his life, his thought, and his 
spiritual nature as a dance of material atoms, are indulging 
in flights of the imagination, for they have not a single fact 
to show that atoms and life, or atoms and thought, have any 
causal connection. 

We may sum up the whole matter by pointing out that 
the man of science is by nature and training a monist, and 
he inevitably tries by logic to reduce all phenomena and all 
actions to a single substance or to a single type of action. 
And the philosophy of the man of science is a naturalistic 
monism in which, as far as possible, man is a part of a 
universal machine operating according to rigorous law. It is 
this indefensible field of science which should be chosen as 
the battle-ground of religion. It is so repellent to us that 
when recognised it is rejected ; men of science must cultivate 
it in their laboratories, but they do not follow it as the guide 


of their social life. 
LOUIS TRENCHARD MORE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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THE HERMETICA: 


THEIR RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE. 
J. E. CARPENTER, D.D., Litr.D. 


THE visitor to the Cathedral of Siena may see on the marble 
pavement of the nave (if its protecting wooden floor has been 
removed). the remarkable inlaid design in which Hermes 
Trismegistus, as a contemporary of Moses, hands to two 
unnamed figures a book of sacred teaching, bearing the 
inscription, ‘Take up letters and laws, O Egyptians.” 
Five Sibyls are ranged on either side. The date of this 
singular work is now identified as 1488. Seventeen years 
earlier a young Italian scholar, Marsilio Ficino, published 
at the little town of Treviso, some miles north of Venice, a 
modest book under the title, Liber de Potestate et Sapientia 
Dei (1471). It contained a Latin rendering of fourteen Greek 
tracts which we now know under the modern name of the 
Corpus Hermeticum. Ficino, whose father was physician 
to Cosmo de Medici, had early attracted the notice of the 
ruler of Florence by his youthful scholarship. As a lad of 
sixteen he had studied Greek under John Argyropoulos, who 
had lectured in Florence in 1459, and seven years later he 
had undertaken the translation of Plato. It was natural, 
therefore, that Cosmo should put into his hands a little 
manuscript brought to him from Macedonia. His Latin ver- 
sion excited immediate attention in the cultivated circles 
of North Italy. It was the age of the academies, and before 
1500 Ficino’s work had passed through eight editions, to which 
fourteen more were added by 1641. The first Greek text was 
produced in 1554, and a second followed twenty years later. 
Casaubon, who had come to England in 1610, published six- 
teen Latin exercitations on the tracts in 1614, and their study 
was planted in Cambridge. There Henry More began to read 
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them in 16380, at Christ’s College, which Milton had not long 
left—Milton who soon sang in the Penseroso : 


** Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear 
With Thrice Great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind.” 


It was not till the appearance of the remarkable work of 
Professor Reitzenstein in 1904 on the opening text, entitled 
Poimandres, that the serious study of the documents began. 
An ardent and learned student of theosophy in this country, 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead, issued in 1906 a translation of the tracts to- 
gether with the copious extracts from lost works of the same 
school by the Greek Stobzeus in his Anthology (about 500), 
and the Latin dialogue entitled Asclepius, long attributed to 
Apuleius of Madaura. Of these various texts Oxford has 
now the credit of producing the first critical edition through 
the devoted labours of the late Professor Walter Scott. 

I must limit myself in this paper to the tracts of the 
Corpus, now commonly reckoned as seventeen. Professor 
Scott’s text is founded on manuscripts in Rome, Paris, and 
the Bodleian.1_ How the extant documents came together is 
not known. The oldest MS. is not earlier than the fourteenth 
century. But some were certainly in circulation in the 
fourth. The African Lactantius quoted from them copiously 
before 825 both in Latin and Greek. Cyril of Alexandria 
was familiar with them; Syriac translations are mentioned 
by the Syrian Ephraim in 865. They have been assigned by 
several students to the latter part of the third century, but, 
as they are certainly not all of one author, they need not all 
belong to one period. It would even seem that the so-called 
second-century treatise, “‘ Address to the Greeks,’ often 
reckoned among the works of Justin Martyr, concludes with 
a quotation from the Poimandres.2 The libelli are, in fact, 
the remains of a group of thinkers writing during the forma- 
tive period of Christian theology. They show no traces of 
Christian thought, nor can it be claimed that they exerted 

1 It is a work of immense labour and learning. Professor Scott handed 
his text very freely, but he placed all his materials upon the page, and two 


volumes of notes (published since his lamented death) supply a valuable 
commentary. 


* Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans (1912), 


p. 77, suggested 50 B.c.—a.D. 150 as a probable period for the production of 
Hermetic literature. 
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any direct influence upon it ; but they help us to understand 
some of its language, and they present us with significant 
parallels to the believer’s experience. These are, of course, 
conceived in another devotional idiom, but they seek no less 
to show the way to the knowledge of God and the attain- 
ment of eternal life along the paths of both philosophy and 
revelation. 

Who, then, was Hermes, and how had he acquired the 
name of the Thrice Greatest ? Already in the sixth century 
Theagenes of Rhegium had made Hermes representative of 
Logos as thought. No more was he for Plato the wily young 
god whose exploits were celebrated in the Homeric hymn. 
He was the Hermeneus, the interpreter or messenger. Tracing 
the early history of the race, Protagoras relates that when 
mankind were in process of destruction through evilly 
entreating each other, Zeus sent Hermes to them, bearing 
reverence and justice to be the ordering principles of cities 
and the bonds of friendship and conciliation. He is thus 
the communicator of the will of Zeus, and the symbolic organ 
of the moral law. As the inventor of speech and letters he 
was identified with the Egyptian deity, Thoth, who played 
a great part in the later theology. Plato already knew him 
as the founder of Egyptian culture, the God of wisdom and 
science. He was designated sometimes as the heart (7.e., 
the seat of mind or thought, as in Hebrew psychology) of the 
great god Ré, represented physically by the sun, and some- 
times as his Word. In the school of Hermopolis he became 
himself the supreme god, the unborn, who is his own origin ; 
he is lord of heaven and earth and the deep, the creator of 
that which is to be, with many another function too numerous 
to specify. In this character Dr Budge affirms that he was 
perhaps the highest conception of deity ever fashioned in the 
Egyptian mind. The famous inscription on the Rosetta 
stone in the year 196 B.c. contains his name, followed by the 
adjective “‘ aa, aa,” “‘ great, great,” or as the Greek transla- 
tion has it, “ great and great.”” It was the Egyptian super- 
lative, and in the Egyptian identification of Thoth with 
Hermes this secured for the latter in the second century of 
our era the epithet “‘ Trismegistos,”’ the “‘ Thrice Greatest.” 

Before that day, however, the conception of Hermes had 
been enhanced on the Hellenic side with the aid of the Stoic 
conception of the Logos. One of the Orphic hymns, describ- 
ing his function as the angel or messenger of Zeus, designated 
him “‘ prophet of the Logos to mortals.” In his little treatise 
on Greek theology, Cornutus, teacher of the Roman poets, 
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Persius and Lucan in the days of Nero, presents him as the 
Logos whom the gods sent to us from heaven when they made 
man alone of the living creatures on the earth logikon, sharer 
in Logos, which is both thought and speech. The poets told 
that he was born to Zeus by Maia, showing, as Cornutus says 
(with a reference to the verb “‘ mai-omai,” to search or seek), 
that reason is the offspring of investigation and reflection. 
It is consequently the medium through which we are in com- 
munion with God ; in other words, Hermes is the messenger 
through whom we learn the divine will by the thoughts 
implanted in us according to the Logos. Hermes is thus the 
symbol of that element in virtue of which man can participate 
in the divine nature (cp. 2 Pet. i. 4). We need not be sur- 
prised therefore that a literature should have grown up under 
his name. Clement of Alexandria tells us that there were 
forty-two books of Thoth comprising the whole philosophy 
of Egypt—religion, hymns, liturgies, ritual, law, science, 
astronomy, and medicine—which were carried by special 
officers in the ceremonial processions in the temples. 
Plutarch refers to books ascribed to Hermes in Greece. In 
the second century there are already traces of a Hermetic 
literature. Writing against the Valentinian Gnostics, Tertul- 
lian states that the Platonic doctrine of the uncreated cha- 
racter of matter was also taught by Hermes Trismegistus. 
Elsewhere he quotes his argument that the soul after its 
separation from the body retained its individuality, “in 
order” (says Tertullian) “to use his own words, that it 
might render an account to the Father of those things it had 
done in the body.” About a.p. 178 Athenagoras refers to 
the teaching of Hermes Trismegistus. Justin apparently 
regards Hermes as a Greek counterpart to Christ. The 
Christian doctrine of the birth of the Word, he urges, should 
not be extraordinary to those who say that Hermes is the 
Angelic or Messenger Logos of God, and over against Hermes, 
the “interpreting Logos and teacher of all’’ he sets “ our 
teacher, Jesus Christ.”” As every one knows, Justin cites 
copiously from the Synoptic Gospels as specimens of Christian 
teaching. It is not unreasonable to suppose that he may 
also have known some Hermetic literature, or at least may 
have heard of its existence. The Manichees, according to the 
Syrian Ephraim recognised three great world-teachers, Plato, 
Jesus, and Hermes. In such a conjunction are we not on the 
track of a literature in his name ? 

It must be remembered that the age of the Antonines 
witnessed a marked religious revival, and in this quickening 
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of spiritual life philosophy was not without its share. Cities 
like Athens and Alexandria had long been the seats of 
teaching analogous to that of the medieval universities. 
At Rome Hadrian established chairs for philosophy, and 
Antoninus Pius, extending the arrangement to the provinces, 
exempted the lecturers from taxation. The influence of a 
great teacher like Posidonius, whose thought passed on to 
Rome through Cicero, was still spread far and wide. Epictetus 
drew earnest hearers to his retreat in Epirus. Apollonius of 
Tyana had addressed the multitude at Ephesus from the steps 
of the famous temple of Artemis. The Cynic who played the 
part of a missionary friar to show men that they had gone 
astray, and did it as Epictetus demanded, as a father, as a 
brother, and as a servant of Zeus, the Father of all, claimed 
no inspiration ; he was content to show by his example the 
nature of the unworldly life. The authors of the Hermetica 
appeal directly to specific forms of religious experience, 
Hermes is introduced as the bearer of an authentic revelation 
imparted to him by the Sovereign Mind. 

The opening tract known as the Poimandres describes 
the consecration of Hermes as a Teacher, and his commission 
to impart the knowledge of salvation. Truth, said Plutarch 
to the Lady Clea, priestess of Isis, is the greatest gift for man 
to receive, and the most venerable gift for God to bestow ; 
for the blessedness of Deity consists in knowledge and under- 
standing. This it is the function of Hermes to convey to the 
world. 

The revelation is naturally couched in terms of con- 
temporary thought—Platonic, Stoic, and even Jewish. The 
record of it is an interpretation of an hour of spiritual 
awakening in the tranquillity of later reflection. The prophet 
of the Logos describes a vision opened to him in sleep—not, of 
course, such sleep as that of men weighed down by fulness of 
food or bodily weariness—but that in which according to 
current philosophy the mind was more vividly awake to see, 
as Wordsworth has it, “ into the life of things.’”” Hermes had 
already begun to concern himself with ‘‘ the things that are,” 
the permanences of truth, beauty and good, when he became 
aware of the presence of a Being of boundless magnitude, 
who asked him what he wished to learn, and revealed himself 
as Poimandres, the Mind (Nous) of the Sovereignty. The 
name was formerly explained as an awkward compound of 
the Greek words for shepherd and man, but Professor 
Griffith has suggested its derivation from a Coptic phrase 
meaning ‘‘ the knowledge of Ré”’ (the nearest equivalent for 
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our “God ”’), and this has the advantage of matching the 

rophet’s answer that he would fain get knowledge of God. 

orthwith, he was conscious of a marvellous expansion when 
all was changed into light, and he dimly apprehended a down- 
ward tending darkness, changing into a watery substance 
from which came forth an inarticulate cry, but from the light 
there came forth a holy Logos (Word), ‘‘ That light,”’ said 
Poimandres, ‘‘ is I, even Mind, the first God, and the Word 
which came forth from the Light is Son of God.” ‘* How 
so?” asks the prophet. ‘‘ What in you sees and hears,” he 
is told, ‘‘ is the Lord’s Logos, but Mind is God the Father. 
They are not separate the one from the other, for their 
union is life.” We are here in contact with great words in 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, but their application is 
quite different. They belong, as Philo shows us, to the 
higher religious language of the age. When Hermes, in 
obedience to the divine command, fixes his thought upon the 
Light, he sees within it innumerable Powers, the archetypal 
forms of an ordered world prior to the Beginning. It was 
with a true insight that Milton coupled Hermes with Plato. 
Under the direction of a Demiurge the elements of Nature 
issue from God’s will. Seven Administrators (sun, moon, 
and five planets) encompass with their orbits the world per- 
ceived by the senses, and their administration is called 
Heimarmené, the Stoic Destiny or Fate. When earth and 
water had been separated, the air brought forth birds, and 
the water fishes, and the earth four-footed animals and 
creeping things. Lastly, Mind who is Father of all and Life 
and Light, gave birth to man, and delivered to him all 
creations. Here are plain echoes of the cosmogony of 
Genesis, but they are interrupted by a strange myth involving 
a kind of Gnostic fall to account for man’s two-fold nature, 
mortal and capable of immortality. He is at once the bond- 
man of Destiny, yet he can rise even above the Harmony, 
the solemn concord of the Seven Spheres, into the realm of 
the Powers and the knowledge of the Light. When at last man 
became male and female, God said to them with holy Logos, 
** Increase and multiply.”” Instead of Plato and the Stoics 
the voice of Israel shapes the tale, and Logos is alternately 
Thought or Reason and Utterance or Speech. 

Man thus created is ennous (like entheos), having nous 
within him. He shares in the divine nature; an inward com- 
munion with God is open to him. Let him recognise that he 
is immortal, and that the cause of death is carnal desire. He 
who has thus learned to know himself has entered into that 
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Good which is abundant, peculiar, unique; but those who 
set their affections on the body wander in the darkness of 
the sense-world. Here are the same fundamental opposites 
which meet us in Paul and John: ‘* Ye once were darkness, 
but are now light in the Lord”; “he that followeth me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.’ But man is not left to fight his way through this con- 
flict by himself. Hermes inquires whether all have not 
Mind, and the differences in the moral product of humanity 
are ascribed to the ultimate darkness whence the watery 
substance issued from which the body in the world of sense 
is composed. But Mind declares that to the holy and good, 
the pure and merciful, he comes himself, and his advent 
(parousia) is a succour to them ; he keeps guard at the gates 
and he bars the entrance of the base workings of the senses, 
so that they win the Father’s favour by love, and give thanks 
to him with blessings and hymns. From the wicked, the 
covetous or impious, Mind keeps aloof, giving place to the 
avenging demon, who tortures him with fire, tossing him 
about in the tumult of the senses, so that he ceases to struggle, 
gives way to boundless appetites, and so by his own doing 
makes the fire yet hotter for his torment. Here are the two 
ways of immemorial experience. 

Those who have companied with Mind can thus meet 
death without fear. They are borne up through the Seven 
Spheres till they reach the eighth, that of the fixed stars, 
where they are welcomed by the dwellers therein, and join 
in their hymns to the Father. Then each in turn they mount 
still further upward to him, and “ enter into God.” This is 
“the end” (remember Paul’s ‘word) for those who have 
gained knowledge, theothénai, “‘ to be made divine.” It is 
the language of early Christian hope, meeting us again and 
again in the literature of the Church till Athanasius summed 
it up in the daring phrase which the English language can 
only imperfectly render, “‘ God became man in order that 
man might become God.” Its communication to Hermes 
is the last word of his initiation into the function of a divine 
Teacher. ‘‘ Now,” says Poimandres, “‘ why dost thou not 
become a guide to those who are worthy, that through you 
the race of man may be saved by God?” Thus inspired he 
realises that he has attained to the Abode of Truth, and 
breaks into a song of praise to God : 

“Holy is God the Father of all, who is before the Beginning ! 


Holy is God whose purpose is accomplished by his several Powers : 
Holy is God who wills to be known, and is known by His own.” 
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He prays to be empowered that he may enlighten those of his 
race who are in ignorance but are still his brothers and God’s 
sons, and he concludes, ‘‘ Wherefore I believe and bear wit- 
ness ” (two favourite Johannine words), ‘‘ I enter into life 
and light.”” He has reached “ the end,” he is endowed with 
the gnosis, and has become divine. 

Thus equipped with “ authority” (exousia), Hermes 
began to preach. ‘ Hearken, ye folk, who have given your- 
selves up to drunkenness and sleep in your ignorance of God, 
awake to soberness”’—the intoxication is that of worldly 
lusts, the slumber that of all the higher powers of the mind— 
‘* Repent, rid yourselves of darkness, and lay hold on the 
light.” That is not the language of philosophy, it is the 
challenge of religion. ‘‘ Preach repentance ” is the command 
of God to Noah (Sibyl, i.), “‘ that all men may be saved,”’ 
and he, too, cries ‘‘O men, insatiate of your fill, be sober.” 
“‘Gird up the loins of your mind,” urges Peter, ‘‘ and be 
sober.” ‘‘ Let us not sleep,” pleads Paul, ‘‘ but watch and 
be sober.” The call is renewed by Hermes with passionate 
insistence, ‘“‘O men who are drunken with the strong drink 
of ignorance, stand fast and be sober. Look upwards with 
the eyes of the heart; if you cannot all, at least those who 
can! Ignorance prevents the soul from coming to anchor 
in the havens of salvation.”” By such vision what will they 
see ? With a guide to the doors of knowledge they will find 
the bright light, pure from darkness. In a quaint figure 
Hermes strives to solve the riddle of the diversities of human 
nature. When God made man he imparted speech to all 
men, but not Mind ; not, as Hermes explains to his son, that 
he grudged it to any, for the grudging temper does not start 
from heaven above, but because God willed that it should be 
placed in the midst as a prize for souls to win. So he sent 
down a great bowl filled with Mind, and bade a herald sum- 
mon men to baptise themselves in it, recognising for what 
purpose they had been made, and believing that they should 
ascend to him who had sent the bowl among them. Those 
who do so, continued Hermes, ‘‘ embrace in their own mind 
all things that are, the things on earth and in heaven, and 
even what is above heaven, . . . and raising themselves to 
that height they see the Good.” Here is the aim at the 
synoptic vision which seeks to bring the whole universe 
under the sovereign rule of Plato’s highest term. When the 
Teacher is asked in another dialogue ‘*‘ What is the Good ? ” 
he defines it as the archetypal Light, and adds that Mind and 
Truth are rays emitted by it. And when the further question 
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us is put “ What is God?” the answer is that he is the cause 
’s to which Mind and Truth owe their being. We touch here 
t- the kind of differences which the Dialogues reveal, clearly 
fe implying diversity of authorship, for in the Poimandres Mind 
h is definitely identified with God. It is further a common 


representation that God as the Good is the Father and Maker 
of all things, yet in the same discourse in which God is 
designated the Beautiful as well as the Good it is affirmed 
that the Kosmos is a fulness (pleroma) of evil, just as another 
declares it a pleroma of life. In that character the world is 
described in Philo’s language as a “second God”; it is 
made in God’s image; it is kept in being and sustained by 
the Father who is the author of all, encompasses all, and knits 
all together. But in truth the world is not so much made as 
ever in the making. The stuff out of which it was wrought is 
everlasting, but it is itself full of change and movement ; it 
was organised into a kosmos when God imposed upon it 
order and law, manifesting himself through and in all things, 
no object of sense, but known to the mind’s eye. ‘“ Begin, 
h then, my son Tat, with a prayer to the Lord and Father who 
| : alone is good, pray that you may find favour with him, and that 
) ; one ray of him, if only one, may flash into your mind, so that 
| { you may have power to grasp in thought that mighty Being.” 

In regular Stoic fashion Hermes appeals to the heavenly 
bodies. Who is it that has assigned to each its place, and 
marked out the extent of its course? Who is it that has 
confined the sea within its bounds, and fixed the earth firm 
in its seat ? Some one there must be who is the Maker and 
Master of them all. Full of enthusiasm, he conceives an 
aerial flight. ‘“‘ Would that it were possible for you to grow 
wings and soar into the air. Poised between earth and 
heaven you might see the solid earth and the streaming 
rivers, the wandering air and the penetrating fire, the 
courses of the stars and the swift movement with which 
heaven encompasses all. What happiness were that to see 
all these borne along by one impulse, and to behold him who 
is Unmoved moving all that moves, and him who is Hidden 
made manifest through his works.” Using a term which 
may be of Jewish origin, for it is familiar in later Judaism, 
God is named the topos or “ place.” ‘‘ The Holy One,” said 
the Rabbis, “‘ is the place of the world, the world is not the 
place of the Holy.’”’ So Hermes sings, “‘ Thou are the place 
in which all things are contained, there is no other place 
beside thee.”” He must press forward to the ultimate ques- 
tions, ‘“‘ Am I my own, am I other than thou ?”’ The mystic’s 
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sense of union is so all-absorbing that he cries, ‘‘ Thou art Go 
whatsoever I am, whatsoever I do, whatsoever I say ”’; the 
and in a passion of wonder and devotion he pours out his ext 
soul before him : pel 
** Thou art mind in that thou thinkest, wo 
Father in that thou createst, reé 
God in that thou workest, he 
And Good in that thou makest all things.” be 
The emotional apprehension of the unity of the believer I 
with the universe to which a modern writer has given the 7 
name of “‘ cosmic consciousness,” is represented under the 
figure of rebirth. It is independent of philosophical explana- M 
tion; it is not reached by analysis or dialectic. It is realised we 
by intuition, and this intuition is given the disciple knows to 
not how. It is not the attainment of research, it is the st 
opening of a vision, the unveiling of another order of Being ee 
to the mind’s eye. Of this process the thirteenth tract y' 
supplies an account which has probably no parallel in the tk 
literature of contemporary mysticism. Tat reminds his sl 


father Hermes that he has heard him speak of rebirth, and n 
he desires to know what it is. With a Nicodemus-like v 
simplicity he asks, ‘“‘ From what womb can a man be born C 
again and from what seed.” The womb, he is told, is ; b 
Wisdom ; God’s will is the begetter ; conception is in silence, s 
the seed is the true Good, the ministrant is a Son of God, and S 
the reborn is so likewise. There is no sacramental rite, no 
outward act, no mysterious process of hierophant or priest. 
It cannot be taught, it can only be experienced. It is not 
indeed independent of moral conditions. The disciple must 
have estranged himself from the world; he must have 
learned to hate his own body (no marvel of design as it is 
elsewhere described with Stoic emphasis) ; he must suppress 
the working of the bodily senses. Hermes can only point to 
his own secret that by God’s mercy there has been wrought 
in him an immaterial form: ‘‘ I am not now what I was, I 
have been born again in Mind.” The change comes by God’s 
will, which brings memory to life. It is a hint of antenatal 
purity before the soul was entangled in matter, and its 
powers were baffled by inclusion in a body. From the irra- 
tional torments of the flesh it must be rescued that the Logos 
(Reason) may be built up in him: ‘ And now, my son, keep 
silence, so with the Mercy come down on us from God.” 
The heavenly Powers descend with cleansing efficacy, know- 
ledge, joy, continence, endurance, and others in a goodly 
company of seven, winding up with truth, followed by the 
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Good with Life and Light, constituting a decad. How long 
the solemn process lasts is not disclosed. Suddenly Tat 
exclaims, ‘‘ Father, God has made me a new being, and I 
perceive things now not by bodily eyesight, but by the 
working of the mind.” He has gained the synoptic view, and 
realised his essential identity with universal Being. ‘‘ Father,” 
he cries in rapture, ‘‘ now that I see in Mind I see myself to 
be the All. I amin heaven and on earth; in water and in air; 
I am in beasts and plants; I am present everywhere.” 
‘“* Now,” replies Hermes, “* you know what rebirth is.” 

Hermes had learned the lesson in an earlier discourse from 
Mind himself (xi): ‘‘ It is the height of evil,” he was told, 
‘* not to know God.” But to be capable of knowing God, and 
to wish and to hope to know him, is the road which leads 
straight to the Good, and this (it is daringly asserted) is an 
easy road to travel. ‘‘ Everywhere God will come to meet 
you, everywhere he will appear to you, at times and places 
that you do not expect, in your waking hours and in your 
sleep, when you are journeying by water or by land, in the 
night-time and in the day-time, when you are speaking and 
when you are silent ; for there is nothing which is not he.” 
Of such an experience there are many parallels; I will cite 
but one, from the poet who wrote that “ our birth is but a 
sleep and a forgetting.” When Wordsworth had reached his 
seventeenth year, he tells us : 


‘** Thus while the days flew by and years passed on, 

From Nature and her overflowing soul 

I had received so much that all my thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling ; I was only then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves, and all that seemeth still ; 

O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 

And human knowledge, to the human eye 

Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 

O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 

Or beats the gladsome air, o’er all that glides 

Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 

And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 

If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 

Commencing in this sort through earth and heaven 

With every form of creature, as it looked 

Towards the Uncreated, with a countenance 

Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was audible, 
Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 
O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her functions, and slept undisturbed.” 
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The followers of Hermes may have been few compared 
with those of Isis or Mithra. But there must have been 
communities, sharing a common aim and practising a com- 
mon life in which their lofty hymns nurtured their devotion. 
They were gradually absorbed into Christianity. Of their 
own Teacher they had no Gospel records describing One 
whose words and deeds awakened a wondrous love and 
loyalty, but, with the ascetic discipline required of them, they 
no doubt found sympathy in the rising enthusiasm for the 
anchorite’s life within the Church. And as they entered and 
vanish from our view, they could still pray one of their own 
prayers : 
“We —_ Thee, O thou Most High, with heart and soul wholly uplifted 
to Thee, 
For by Thy grace alone we have attained to the light, and come to 
know Thee, 
We thank Thee, O thou whose name no man can tell, 
But whom men bless by the appellation Father, 
For Thou has bestowed on us mind that we may apprehend Thee, 
Speech that we may call upon Thee, and knowledge, that having come 
to know Thee, 
And found salvation in the light Thou givest, we may be filled with 


gladness.” 2 
J. E. CARPENTER. 


OxForRD. 


1 Epilogue to the Asclepius, Scott, i., p. 875 (condensed). 
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THE RELATION OF LITERATURE 
TO RELIGION. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


THE outstanding feature in the Relation of Literature to 
Religion is that in most cases literature appears to begin with 
religion, and is, in fact, a byproduct of it. This seems to be 
true whether we regard the earliest remains of Indian 
religion, the Vedic hymns, in which the praises of the Indian 
gods are sung, or the Homeric hymns which coincide with the 
dawn of Greek literature, or the great Scandinavian epic of 
the Edda, which deals with Creation, Asgard, the home of the 
gods, including the most prominent ones, Thor and Woden, 
whose holy days, or half-holidays, are still held in reverence 
by all the shop assistants of London. 

It is true that in the last two countries, Greece and Scan- 
dinavia, literature either simultaneously or shortly after- 
wards appears to add a new string to its bow by hymning the 
praises of national heroes, but evén in these poems the gods 
still occupy a predominant position. It is they who, living 
on a higher plane, as in the Iliad or Odyssey of Homer, direct 
the destinies of the mortals who occupy the lower platform ; 
and no doubt such poems were always recited on religious 
festivals. The epoch of recitations by rhapsodists and 
minstrels in honour of kings and chieftains is clearly a later 
development. 

The same is obviously true of the origins of Dramatic 
Literature with reference to religion, whether we regard the 
beginning of the theatre in Greek or in medieval literature. 
The polished masterpieces of the Greek tragedians—Atschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides—were a direct development of the 
crude performances by simple peasants from a waggon at the 
feast of the Spring God, Dionysos, and were themselves given 
on the occasion of great religious festivals ; while the mystery 
535 
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and miracle plays of our rude forefathers dealt exclusively at 
the outset with religious themes and stories, and were played 
by the guild members of the various trades, some of whose 
names are still to be found to-day in those of the City Com- 
panies—the Grocers, the Fishmongers, the Vintners, etc. 
Some few of these medizeval practices still remain, like the 
Oberammergau play, which is given every ten years in the 
village of that name in Bavaria, and deals with the Life and 
Passion of Christ. Most of these rude medieval plays can 
hardly be called literature, but there are exceptions, such as 
the play called Everyman, which is probably well known to 
all. 

Now there are two things to be borne in mind about these 
early beginnings of literature. First, that they were cer- 
tainly oral at the outset, and were only written down later, 
in some cases centuries later. Again, that all these begin- 
nings were in verse, probably because they were all sung or 
recited to music. It is therefore no exaggeration, but only 
substantially true, to state that literature, as far as poetry is 
concerned, was at the outset and for long after the child and 
handmaiden of religion. 

But prose literature also in many countries has been, if 
not the child, at least the foster-child, of religion. 

It was Luther’s prose translation of the Bible which 
exercised such a decisive effect on the style of German prose. 
In fact, German prose as we know it may be said to date from 
Luther. It was the religious writings of another reformer, 
Calvin, which largely helped to standardise French prose in 
its present form to-day, and last, but not least, it was the 
extraordinary influence of our own Authorised Version of the 
Bible, rivalled only to some extent by Shakespeare, that 
had an unparalleled effect on the growth and development of 
English prose. The language of the Bible is still the language 
which, take it all in all, contains the greatest appeal to the 
greatest number of Englishmen. Allusion to any Biblical 
phrase or incident is always certain of effect at any ordinary 
meeting, as Mr Lloyd George knows better than anyone else. 
On the contrary, it is interesting to note that similar allusions 
in French have as a rule far less appeal, as in that country the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue is far less known. 

Other religious writings that have influenced English 
prose are the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker, a book that 
defined the philosophical bases of the Church of England, and 
the sermons of the Caroline and eighteenth century divines, 
which were widely read in their day; and last, but by no 
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means least, that massive model of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century English, the Book of Common Prayer, and our 
wonderful collection of English hymns, more abundant, one 
believes, than that in any other language in the world. 

Again, in the seventeenth century we see the flame of 
religious inspiration, now burning with a fierce incandescence 
in the mystical outpourings of Crashaw and Vaughan, or with 
a steady equable light in the poems of George Herbert, or 
with the volcanic energy of a Sinai in the utterances of that 
mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, Milton, whose Para- 
dise Lost is certainly, after the Divina Commedia of Dante, the 
greatest religious poem in the West. 

Again, in the eighteenth century, confining ourselves to 
English authors only, we find Pope’s chief work, The Essay 
on Man, expressly defined by the author as an attempt to 
justify the ways of God to man, the essay being, in fact, a 
mirror of the prevailing speculations of the time on Deism. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century two of the 
most outstanding poets, Wordsworth and Shelley, revived 


_ and carried on the mystical tradition that Nature in her 


beauty is but the vesture of the Divine, although the Divine 
as Shelley conceived it is reminiscent rather of Indian 
pantheism. 

And this brings us to Victorian times, in which nearly all 
the great writers, with the exception of Swinburne, were the 
adherents, if not the advocates, of religion: Tennyson 
striving to reconcile science and religion and to transmute the 
two into poetry ; Browning striving to reconcile religion and 
philosophy on the plane of actual life and experience ; 
Carlyle, the prophet of the interdependence of morality 
and politics; Ruskin, the prophet of the interdependence of 
art and morality. All these torch-bearers lit their lamps at 
the flaming brazier of Religion. 

But if literature in the past has had so intimate a con- 
nection with religion, does it not seem at the present moment 
almost a mockery to talk of its connection with religion, 
or at least of large sections of it, when there is so much in 
modern poetry, in the modern novel, and especially in the 
modern drama, that seems at first sight to be poles asunder 
from religion? I would except Masefield and to some 
extent Galsworthy. But never except in Restoration times 
have authors been so outspoken. Much of this literature 
is obviously a literature of revolt, much of it is frankly 
iconoclastic, much of it is equally frankly hedonistic, but 
little of it appears to me definitely atheistic or defiantly 
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irreligious. It stresses, no doubt unduly, the seamy side of 
life in its one-sided attack on all forms of convention, while 
its feverishness is an indication of the general unrest, mental 
and spiritual, of the present generation. Possibly it is 
animated at times with the wish to make our flesh creep ; 
more often I think it is inspired by a genuine hatred of shame 
and insincerity, and by a fierce desire on the part of the 
writers to find out the truth for themselves, irrespective of 
all authority or tradition. In a word, they are one-sided 
moralists, if moralists mean censors of existing morality. 

Bernard Shaw in England and Anatole France in France 
may be looked on as typical pioneers in the movement. They 
are at once the creatures and the creators of their age. True 
children of Shiva the Destroyer, their main mission has been 
to destroy. 

But when they try to create, to replace what they think 
they have destroyed, they can only produce such nebulosities 
as the final acts in Back to Methusaleh, depicting such anemic 
and desiccated individuals that one feels sincerely thankful 
at having been born in the present age, disgruntled and shell- 
shocked as it is, and not to have to wait in the queue to be 
admitted to this world till 30,000 years hence, the approxi- 
mate date of the Shavian dispensation. 

All true literature, to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, is a 
criticism of life, and in so far as the criticism of these icono- 
clasts is honest—and much of it undoubtedly is—it has its 
value, as the work of the dustman and that of the scavenger 
have their value; nay, they are indispensable to the com- 
munity. But whether the literary outpourings of the early 
twentieth century will retain the attention of future genera- 
tions is more than doubtful. As works of art a few will be 
assured of a permanent survival, more will always possess a 
historical interest ; but the great majority of these works will 
join the rubbish heaps and middens of the past, because their 
criticism of life was overwhelmingly a negative criticism. 

For all great criticism, as every student of French knows, 
is not merely negative, but positive—that criticism which 
appreciates, which finds reason to praise as well as to depre- 
ciate. Negative criticism can only destroy, positive criticism 
is that which constructs and creates, and the only literature 
to which permanently generation after generation returns is 
that which embodies this positive side, and which, to take an 
outstanding book like the Bible or Shakespeare, contains 
perennial sources of delight, comfort and instruction in the 
difficult art of living. When poets, authors, and dramatists 
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once more take up this positive side of their work—and no 
doubt some are feeling their way towards it, as Wells in God 
the Invisible King, or Bernard Shaw in St Joan—then we 
may once more anticipate the return of great literature, 
because great literature owes its greatness, as we have hinted 
above, to being able to set forth, in a way that appeals to 
one generation after another, those eternal verities which 
are not only appeals to the fundamental elements of living, 
but also part and parcel of religion itself—pity, generosity, and 
that gospel of self-sacrifice which it is the peculiar glory of 
the Christian Church to have put in the very forefront of its 
teaching. All great religions doubtless contain the doctrine 
of self-denial or self-negation in the interest of some higher 
self or entity, but none, I think, has insisted so strongly as 
the Christian religion on the theory and practice of self-denial 
for the sake of others, probably because from one angle it 
is the most personal of all religions. 

To sum up. Literature in the beginning was the child of 
Religion. To-day superficially it seems largely estranged 
from it. Yet if literature is really a criticism of life, then it 
is evident that the present day literature, with its persistent 
campaign against shams and outworn convention, not to 
mention its fierce desire to set down at all costs what it 
believes is the truth, however mistaken or one-sided its views 
may seem, is at bottom largely moral, in that it is helping 
society to rid itself of some of its decaying branches. 

But really great literature is always positive and con- 
structive, because it sets forth the eternal verities in a form 
that appeals, not to the people of the moment, but of all 
time. And those verities, to which humanity always comes 
back, are the very bedrock of Religion, being such essential 
virtues as generosity, pity and self-sacrifice, and specially 
self-sacrifice for others, without which there can be neither 
faith nor hope, nor, what is greatest of all, the supreme virtue 


of charity. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


LONDON. 











THE RIDDLE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Tue Rev. HERBERT A. WATSON, D.D. 
Hulsean Lecturer 1915—16. 


In discussing Dr Strémholm’s two articles on this subject (in 
the July and October numbers of the HinsBert JourRNAL for 
1926), Dr Vincent Taylor has divided his reply (January 1927) 
into four parts, dealing with St Paul’s silence as to the life 
of Jesus, the literary conditions before the Gospels, the New 
Testament evidence as to the union of the two supposed sects, 
and the chronology of the Gospels. He has shown that any 
inquiry into the form of our Gospels is not necessarily pre- 
judiced by a desire to recognise the substantial historicity 
of the Gospel narratives. But he has, it seems to me, dealt 
all too kindly with the theory set forth in those two articles. 

For example, he has compared Dr Strémholm’s work on 
New Testament criticism with Lord Charnwood’s work on 
the Fourth Gospel, both proceeding from non-professing 
theologians. But Lord Charnwood justly calls his book 
According to Saint John, whereas Dr Strémholm calls his 
articles the “* Riddle of the New Testament.” Lord Charn- 
wood investigates the Gospel as it is presented by a certain 
author; Dr Strémholm entangles the Gospel in two inextri- 
cably intermingled threads and then holds up the result and 
says, “Look at my wonderful unravelling, look at my 
clever solution of my own puzzle.” Dr Vincent Taylor is 
kind to the riddler, but he is a little cruel to the New Testa- 
ment. 

I think it may be of advantage to protest even more 
strongly against the principle or want of principle that 
gives rise to theories of this kind. In doing so, it may perhaps 
not be out of place to recapitulate the substance, or rather 
to exhibit the “insubstantial pageant ’’ set before us as a 
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Gospel drama, before it becomes too faded for our considera- 
tion. The author of these two articles is troubled by the 
conviction that the exact historical date of Jesus is not 
given in our authorities. He takes occasion from this to 
assign an indefinite date on his own account, not on historical 
grounds, but in order to urge a theory of his own as to the 
composition of the Gospels and the cleavage of Christian 
belief. What we have as a presentation of Jesus is, in his 
opinion, a conflation of the views of Christians in Apostolic 
times. He does not base his opinion upon the historical 
documents, but he first starts the opinion and then inter- 
prets the documents to suit the opinion. His opinion is, in 
brief, that Jesus lived, say, four generations earlier than we 
suppose Him to have lived. The people who are represented 
as living with Him really lived 120 years later. When these 
Christians lived, Jesus had long been dead, and His life, lost 
in the mist of the past, had produced a cleavage of opinion 
as to the actual significance of His teaching. His life, there- 
fore, is described to us from two rather opposite points of 
view. 

It might be asked at the outset—What ground is there 
for supposing such a startling anomaly.? No ground is 
given, excepting the supposed confusion between certain 
actions or statements of Jesus Himself. For example, evil 
spirits call Jesus the Son of God. Jesus, not considering 
Himself to be the Son of God, objects and drives them away. 
Certain persons object to His being called the Son of David: 
He declares that this is what He is. Jesus predicts His 
passion: St Peter protests. He declares Himself divine : 
His disciples fail to be persuaded. 

All this is to be explained by supposing it to be a presenta- 
tion of two opposing parties amongst Christians, reflected 
in an account of a considerably earlier historical position. 
It is impossible that Jesus should contradict Himself : 
here, therefore, we have the contradiction of two opposing 
lines of Christian thought. 

The author of this explanation then goes on to say that 
in the time of St Peter there were two different Jesus sects, 
but he brings no evidence in proof. He simply assumes what 
he is anxious to prove, but he does not go on to prove it. 
He does not read the different accounts in order to draw 
from them a theory, but he invents a theory and then labours 
to justify it by reading it into the different accounts. In 
other words, the history must be made to justify a theory 
which it has never originated. 
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It is impossible, the author contends, that, if Jesus had 
lived at the time supposed, there would have been these 
divergent views about Him. If He had lived earlier, it 
might have been possible. Therefore He did live earlier. 
On this principle, Socrates must have lived some generations 
before Plato and Xenophon, otherwise they could not have 
differed in their accounts of him. But, as a matter of fact, an 
agreement was at last concluded between the two conflicting 
parties. They were reconciled. First, then, we are asked 
to see how much they differ; then we are asked to see how 
closely they agree. This is indeed a dilemma. 

But, of course, traces of the difference appear. Our 
criticism of the Gospel story consists, then, in assigning 
parts to the two sides. We shall find, if we are careful—or 
if we are really critical—that we can actually place the actors 
in the history under their respective heads. So what we have 
to do is—first assume the two parties, then jumble together 
the various generations in which the differences have been 
developing themselves, and then find that there are two 
parties. This, however, has been assumed—why labour 
the question ? 

One wonders whether, in the history of the world, any 
portion of that history has ever been written on these terms. 

In the first place a mistake has apparently been made in 
the use of the materials. The evangelists did not understand 
that the compilers of their materials (whoever they were) 
were disingenuous. The history was, in fact, camouflaged. 
What Jesus is represented as having said and done is not 
historical but imaginary. His sermons and His allegories 
are delivered long after His death. In that case, when were 
they actually delivered and by whom? If by Jesus—did 
He deliver them twice ? If by some one else—then first A. 
speaks and acts, and then later on B. speaks and acts the same 
thing over again. We are left in the dark as to whom the 
author means by Jesus. For example, it was not St Mark 
who was misrepresenting, but some earlier author. Now, an 
earlier author than St Mark would be living before the time 
of St Peter, for example. But how could he misrepresent 
St Peter, when he lived before St Peter? The argument, 
such as it is, revolves in a circle. 

*“‘In the apostolic time little importance seems to have 
been attached to the question of Jesus’ exact date in history 
and no trouble taken to fix it.””,. Dr Vincent Taylor has ex- 
posed the fallacy of assuming that St Mark was mistaken 
in placing the death of Jesus in the procuratorship of Pontius 
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Pilate. He has pointed out that several chronological details 
appear in St Luke’s Gospel, in the non-Marcan parts, and 
he strongly urges the independence of the Third Gospel in 
regard to chronology. He adds a further argument, namely, 
the direct claim to accuracy deliberately put forward by this 
recognised historian in his preface to his Gospel. The ques- 
tion of chronology as it affects the origin of the Gospels may 
therefore be waived here. 

But Dr Vincent Taylor joins issue with Dr Strémholm 
even more strongly in regard to the supposed bearing of the 
silence of St Paul upon the chronology. To his exposure of the 
argument on its positive and on its negative side I would 
venture to add a further contribution. ‘‘ Nowhere in the 
Epistles does Jesus appear as the contemporary of Paul ” 
(p. 630). This is controverted by the expression “‘ James, the 
Lord’s brother,”” whom St Paul declares that he saw (Gal. i. 
19). This James is identified by Dr Str6mholm with James, 
the son of Zebedee, who is called in Acts xii. 2 “* James, the 
brother of John.”’ But the author of the Acts says that Herod 
Agrippa I. executed John, his brother. A ‘later owner of a 
MS.’ inserted “‘ James” in place of ‘“‘ John”: so that the 
original reading must have been “ John, the brother of 
John,” unless this unscrupulous owner of MSS. also inserted 
“brother of John” as well as “‘ James.”” We are not told 
what the other owners of MSS. did with theirs or whither all 
the MSS. containing the name “ John” have disappeared. 
The son of Zebedee (to avoid the hybrid “‘ Zebedeid ”’) then 
received the title of ‘“‘ brother of the Lord ” and St Paul saw 
him. If so, St Paul must have been contemporary with 
Jesus. 

In Josephus’ history ‘* John the Baptist’s death is men- 
tioned : but about other events recorded in the Gospels, the 
death of Jesus, for example, there is not a word (except later 
insertions).’’ Here again we are concerned with chronology. 
The evidence of Josephus for the death and resurrection of 
Jesus is extremely damaging to Dr Strémholm’s theory, 
therefore it is convenient to remove this evidence. Accord- 
ingly it is dismissed with the curt and contemptuous expres- 
sion, ‘later insertions.” For an examination of this ques- 
tion, instead of a dismissal of it, I would refer Dr Str6mholm 
to The Testimony of Josephus to Jesus Christ by Professor 
W. E. Barnes, D.D., published in 1920 by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. This deals with the 
criticisms of Niese, Schiirer and Linck, and shows that the 
case for interpolation is by no means triumphant. The inter- 
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polation theory is a very awkward weapon to handle, but 
at least it is more chivalrous to handle it than to hide it. 

It is assumed that the Passion isa drama. But it is never 
proved. If the Battle of Waterloo had only happened later, 
it might have been assumed to have been staged for the films. 
An addition of some of the supposed details of the dramatic 
crucifixion is found in the stoning drama, and this takes its 
origin from the story of Stephen’s death as reported at the 
end of Acts vii. One sect presented Jesus’ death as cruci- 
fixion, the other as stoning. The account of death by stoning 
is not contained in the Gospels. ‘* The Jews intended to stone 
Jesus because He declared Himself the Son of God ” (p. 687). 
This, according to Dr Strémholm, refers to the Passion, al- 
though it occurs in St John viii. 59, x. 81. And yet Dr 
Strémholm says that St John omits Jesus’ declaration of 
Himself as the Son of God in the Johannine Passion story 
(p. 634). ‘* John had the information, probably from hear- 
say, that Jesus was stoned by the Jews for representing Him- 
self as the Son of God.” How could St John get it from 
hearsay, seeing that it happened 120 years before ? Was 
every one talking about it all this time? In St John’s 
written sources Jesus was crucified for claiming to be King 
of the Jews. 

St John says that the Jews intended to stone Jesus 
(vill. 59). St Luke says that the Jews intended to throw 
Jesus down headlong from the hill on which the city of 
Nazareth was built (iv. 29). Thus we have three stories of 
the Passion. 

(1) St John’s story—stoning—arising out of intention : 

(2) St Luke’s story—casting down a precipice—arising 
out of intention (yet St Luke says crucifixion) : 

(3) Hearsay statement—crucifixion—arising out of pre- 
sumed failure to stone. 

[N.B.—€oravpé6y in Rev. xi. 8 was inserted later (p. 637) : 
Why was not oravpotv inserted later in each case in St 
John xviii. and xix. ?] 

But we return to the “‘ Passion drama ” : Why “ drama” 
We are told that the Passion is assigned to the time of 
Alexander Jannzus by a Jewish story (four generations before 
Peter). We ask: Is it a passion story (i.e. a fact) or a passion 
drama? We are told that the narratives of the Passion were 
recited in solemn meetings to celebrate Jesus’ death. Does 
this mean real death? Then it is said that these narratives 
were probably dramatic in character (more suited to the facts 
before us). We ask: Did He die (according to the Jewish 
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story) in the time of Alexander Jannzeus, both by crucifixion 
and by stoning, or was His death dramatic ? 

When did the sects believe that these dramas represented 
Jesus’ death ? At the beginning of the sectarian movement 
120 years before, or at the time of their coalescence? ‘“‘ These 
dramas were believed by the sects to represent His death, and 
perhaps never came to the West in their original form” 
(p. 629). What was their original form ? 

The line taken by Dr Strémholm in regard to the death 
of Jesus is this: the Apostolic sect believed in or started 
(or both) the theory of death by crucifixion, the Stephanist 
sect believed in or started (or both) the theory of death by 
stoning. The Passion story, as it stands in the Gospels, is 
derived (it seems probable)— 


“Seems, Madam, nay it is: I know not ‘seems ’”— 


from narratives of the Passion recited in solemn meetings 
appointed for the purpose of celebrating Jesus’ death. 
Does this mean Jesus’ real death ? We do not know. It is 
called a drama, because these narratives were dramatic in 
character. It sounds something like calling a man an 
archdeacon because he discharges archidiaconal functions. 
Assume that the narratives are dramatic and then call 
them (presumably their subjects) “‘ dramas.’ At any rate 
‘* Stephanist Passion drama ” sounds very fine and original. 

There is an interesting detail added by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. The original story of the crucifixion (or 
stoning) brought in a companion of Jesus, who was crucified 
(or stoned) with Him. In St Luke xxiii. he is the penitent 
robber who is promised Paradise. In St John xii. he is 
Lazarus (both Lazarus and Jesus were doomed to death by 
the Jews (St John xii. 10) ). After being crucified (or stoned) 
he is raised from the dead by Jesus, who must have risen 
Himself to do this, and then he becomes a very suitable 
messenger from Sheol to his surviving brethren (unmentioned 
brothers of Mary and Martha). He was raised from the dead 
by Jesus, but perhaps he went back to Sheol to send a 
message to his brothers, instead of carrying it himself, as he 
might have done after rising from the dead (from Sheol). 
This is taken from St Luke xvi. 

It is interesting to trace the rise of the Stephanist party 
and the Stephanist Jesus. ‘‘ Stephanist ” apparently is a 
name taken from Stephen (Acts vi.) (p. 631). But later 
(p. 636) Stephen is a pseudonym of the Stephanist Jesus : 
that is to say, from Stephen we get the name of the supposed 
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sect (Stephanist), then we apply the name to Jesus as con- 
ceived by the Stephanist sect, and we call Him the Ste- 
phanist Jesus: then we take the Stephanist Jesus and give 
Him the false name (pseudonym = Stephanist Jesus) of 
Stephen, having already taken His name of “ Stephanist ” 
from this very pseudonym which is now being given to Him. 
Thus we perform the aerial and illogical feat of looping the 
loop, or reasoning in a circle. 

‘* Stephanist ’” seems an unfortunate name for this sect 
““ made in Sweden.” I would go further than Dr Vincent 
Taylor, who so calls it, and I would suggest the more com- 
prehensive and alliterative name of the Swedo-Stephano- 
stoning sect. 

If the hypothesis is true (we are told), we only lose “‘ some 
fantastic and meaningless stories, which yield nothing of 
importance, together with certain honours claimed for him 
[ Jesus] such as Messiah, King of Judah, etc.” —the meaning 
of “etc.” not being given. Some people, even theologians, 
think that ‘ Messiah ” and “ King of Judah ” are not un- 
important honours: and those that are included in “ etc.” 
may be even more important. However “all that is really 
valuable remains,” which throws a light on the meaning 
of “ etc.” 

But, on the other hand, Jesus’ life was represented as 
‘historical in the original Judzan sources, but with no 
importance attached to the exact period of time in which it 
had occurred.” It is difficult to see how anything can be 
historical apart from the question of time, and it is interest- 
ing to speculate whether the same principle would hold apart 
from the question of space. So then we are told that in the 
earlier Gospels ‘‘ precise chronological indications made their 
appearance.” First describe with vagueness, then crystallise 
into clearness. Usually history tends to suffer the reverse 
process, unless it still remains clear. Tacitus seems to have 
held a definite view about the date of Christ when he says : 
“auctor nominis eius Christus Tiberio imperitante per pro- 
curatorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus est” (Ann., xv. 
44). Why should the world have waited for four generations 
before it took an interest in Jesus’ life? Why, if it took no 
interest at the time, should it get up an interest so much 
later ? What, in a word, is the point of this theory ? It is 
quite certain that, if there had been no followers of Jesus in 
His time, there never would have been any. 

But it is difficult to analyse the theory, because it is so 
intangible. On what ground are certain sayings and actions 
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regarded as historical or imaginary ? It is unreasonable to 
examine the sayings with a view to exploiting a theory. 
The theory must come out of the sayings and actions, as 
they stand. But here the theory, presumably derived from 
the history (so called), is made to react upon the history. 
The history supplies the theory, and then the theory re- 
moulds the history. It is a vicious circle. 

Take, for instance, the question of miracles—a long- 
acknowledged stumbling-block. Jesus in the Temptation 
story twice refuses to work miracles. Therefore (apparently) 
‘the Apostolic sect resisted the idea of astonishing miracles.” 
No inquiry is made as to the reason why Jesus refused to 
work the two miracles suggested to Him by the devil. The 
argument seems to be that, if on any definite occasion we 
find Jesus refusing to work a miracle, the inference holds that 
He never did work a miracle. If this is so, why should the 
Stephanist party attach a certain type of miracle to Him. 
On the other hand, certain apparition stories are assigned to 
the Apostolic party. The argument is fallacious, because the 
premises are false, “‘every self-respecting apostle having 
some apparition of his own toreport.”’ Here is a good example 
of the fallacy of reasoning by epithet—“ self-respecting.” 
St Mark found apparitions in his material—it is not explained 
how they got there—but could not understand their signifi- 
cance. Therefore he remoulded them into new creations of 
his own, represented as having appeared during Jesus’ life. 
He did not like the apostles—why ?—therefore he scented 
something discreditable to them in the stories. But in 
supposing this Dr Strémholm is, putting the apostles back 
into the time of Jesus, having already supposed that their 
date is four generations later. This seems worse than the 
ordinary miracle. 

It may be noticed in passing that the Stephanist group 
was “ lavish of miracles.” But it is the Apostolic group that 
is so fond of apparitions. 

Perhaps we get an indication of the character of the 
theory from a curious prepositional use in the articles. 
“We can distinguish two main types of these apparition 
stories, centring round the figure of a mountain and the figure 
of a ship”’: “ Strong differences of view centred, however, 
round the idea of poverty.” Most theories have a definite 
point in which they centre: this theory seems to roam 
wildly rownd an uncertain point, too vague and shifting to be 
called a centre at all. 

However, to return to the apparition stories, there are 
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two types, mountainous and shipping. Jesus reveals Himself 
to the apostles on a mountain (the apostles are four genera- 
tions later). The apostles doubt that it is Jesus. Jesus eats 
fish. Probably in the original story Jesus and St Peter eat 
fish. Separation, not conflation. Jesus appears to the dis- 
ciples when they are in a ship. St Peter casts himself into 
the sea. This is a transformation of the mountain version 
of apparitions—conflation, not separation. Baptism (by 
water) has to be joined to the sacramental meal (bread and 
fish). Hence the scene is shifted from mountain to water. 

The apparition stories are connected with the sacraments. 
The washing of the apostles’ feet in St John xiii. is an example. 
But the absolute disappearance of any trace of an apparition 
is not explained. St Paul in 1 Cor. xi. claims the authority 
of a revelation for his account of the Eucharist. But, if 
apostles had been present at the last supper—four genera- 
tions after its celebration—St Paul would have received it 
from them, not from a revelation. It is presumably impos- 
sible for a man to receive a revelation about something known 
to his acquaintances. 

Two points emerge: (1) Where do you get the idea of an 
earlier date for Jesus? (2) Where do you get the idea of 
two parties in the Church coalescing and then remodelling 
the story of Jesus ? 

Both rest upon surmises, and the surmises do not justify 
themselves in their exposition. The whole process seems a 
deliberate straining after novelty. There is no foundation, 
and consequently the superstructure is insecure, especially 
as the stones do not fit together. In any case, a religion 
based on such methods would be a mere fraud. The Jesus 
worshipped by Christians during nineteen centuries is quite 
different from the Jesus of this conception. This Jesus is 
worse than an apparition, for he is the mere creation of an 
illogical process. No religion could possibly gain a hold on 
the world upon such terms. No self-respecting Christian 
could accept it or retain it fora moment. His religion would 
indeed be centring round Jesus, not in Him. No doubt there 
were Jewish tendencies and Hellenic tendencies concerned 
in the spread of the Christian religion, but this is quite apart 
from any upheaval of chronology or any deliberate tendency- 
manipulation of the original documents. If the two supposed 
Apostolic and Stephanist parties had really existed, they 
would have acted in quite a different way. They would not 
have arbitrarily adorned their material to suit their own 
convenience. 
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But above all, Jesus, whoever He was, must have won 
His support in His own time. There is no question of re- 
suscitation in the Christian belief. Whatever it was, it began 
at once. It won its followers on the spot and at the time. 
Here is no maintenance of a theory of development, here is no 
growth of myth from a historical nucleus, but rather it is 
the exploitation of a fallacy depending on credulity and 
bolstered up by circular argument. And, if so, the question 
suggests itself, ‘‘ Cui bono?” Who is the gainer by this far 
from ingenious (not to say ingenuous) purpose? Not the 
ordinary Christian, who finds himself wading in a mass of 
unstable matter and wonders why he ever put his foot into 
it. Not the Christian inquirer, who likes reverence in the 
very process of his criticism. Not the opponent of Christianity, 
who respects both himself and the object of his attack. No 
one, for, to disprove testimony, you must at least deal with 
the testimony as it stands. You cannot invert the testimony 
of others in order to invent your own. 


HERBERT A. WATSON. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Two Commemorations have recently been held to which it is not 
unfitting in these pages to refer. The one was on the occasion of the 
Tercentenary of the death of Francis Bacon. As a matter of fact, 
Bacon died on April 9, 1626, but the Cambridge meeting in his honour 
took place at Trinity College on October 5 last, and the address, 
which has been published, of Dr C. D. Broad on The Philosophy of 
Bacon (Cambridge University Press, 1926, 2s. 6d. net) will well repay 
study. After an interesting sketch of Bacon’s inductive philosophy, 
Dr Broad goes on to inquire as to his contribution to knowledge. 
Bacon, he insists, cannot be credited with having discovered new facts 
or established physical theories which form the basis of modern 
science, nor can modern science be said to derive its general methods 
and outlook on the world from him. The honours of stating the 
methods and principles of scientific research and inductive proof are, 
however, pretty evenly divided between him and Descartes. In 
greater detail than Descartes, Bacon discusses the causes of human 
error and the remedies for it, and his treatment is exhaustive and 
illuminating. He shares also with Descartes the merit of having seen 
the importance of the principle of limited variety, which in recent 
logic has been put forward as essential for the vindication of inductive 
reasoning. For the rest, each is strong where the other is weak. 
Descartes is as helpless over induction as Bacon is over mathematical 
deduction. Although the constructive side of his method is far from 
complete, yet in his analysis of inductive arguments Bacon broke 
new ground, and all later discussion has followed on his lines. The 
other Commemoration to which I allude was that held on February 
21, on the occasion of the two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of 
Spinoza’s death, at the Hague, at which many well-known philo- 
sophers from different parts of the world were present. To the J. of 
Phil. Studies (January 1927, 8s. 6d. net) Professor A. Wolf contri- 
butes an article on ‘“‘ Spinoza,” and along with it there are two in- 
teresting photographs—one of the Wolfenbiittel portrait and another 
of the house in the Paviljoensgragt where Spinoza spent the last six 
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years of his life and where he died. It was pointing to this house that 
Renan, speaking fifty years ago to an assembly that was being held 
close by, exclaimed, “‘ It is perhaps from that spot that God was most 
nearly seen.” The Spinoza Society is trying to secure the building as a 
memorial to Spinoza and for use as a centre of philosophic studies. 
Dr Wolf deals with three characteristic features of Spinoza’s Weltan- 
schauung—its rationalism, its pantheism, and its mysticism. It is 
contended that Spinoza’s amor intellectualis Dei is altogether misin- 
terpreted if it be emptied of its religious significance. God, according 
to Spinoza, is not ‘‘ personal,” because He is incomparably more than 
any person, of the kind we know anything about, can possibly be. 
But this super-personal God may well be the object of genuine reli- 
gious feeling among those who have outgrown anthropomorphic 
idols. To Nature for March 5 the present writer has contributed an 
article on “ Spinoza,” which deals mainly with Spinoza’s conception 
of Substance. In that article I have tried to show how Spinoza’s view 
of ultimate reality differs from all those metaphysical theories accord- 
ing to which the Absolute is represented as a process or development 
in time. What, in fact, Spinoza was concerned to maintain was that 
the notions which we apply, and legitimately apply, to parts of the 
Universe—temporal sequence, change, producing cause, evolution— 
become meaningless when applied to the Universe as a whole. 
Professor A. E. Taylor is to be warmly congratulated on the 
appearance of the volume, Plato: The Man and His Work (London : 
Methuen, 1926, 21s. net), which is by far the most important book on 
the Platonic philosophy in its entirety that has been published in 
England since Grote’s great work in 1865. For every serious student 
of Plato it will be henceforward an indispensable auxiliary. ‘“‘ The 
sense of the greatest thinker of the ancient world ought not,” the 
author writes, “‘ to be trimmed to suit the tastes of a modern neo- 
Kantian, neo-Hegelian, or neo-realist”’?; and, accordingly, he has 
tried to tell the reader just what Plato says, and has made no attempt 
to force a “‘ system ”’ on the Platonic text. After two chapters deal- 
ing with the Life and Writings of Plato, the entire book, with the 
exception of the concluding chapter devoted to a consideration of 
Aristotle’s account of Platonic theory, is occupied with careful and 
precise analyses of the dialogues taken one by one, interspersed with 
explanation and discussion of special points of difficulty. In regard 
to the order and date of the dialogues, chief stress is laid on stylistic 
considerations, and these lead to assigning the Parmenides, upon the 
date of which for the interpretation of Plato’s philosophical develop- 
ment a great deal depends, to a comparatively late stage of his 
literary activity. This, of course, is the ordinary view, and it is perhaps 
rash to call it in question; but I have always felt there is much 
to be said for putting the dialogue earlier, and for regarding it as 
representing Plato’s advance from and criticism of the Megaric 
doctrine. At any rate, Professor Taylor agrees that the critics Plato 
had in mind were the Eleatics of Megara, and maintains that he is, in 
fact, ‘‘ suggesting that he knows how to play the game of formal logic 
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according to the rules even better than the famous professionals 
themselves.” The view that the éd6v giro. of the Sophistes were 
Megarians the author now, however, definitely rejects on the ground 
that the Megarians were “strict rationalistic monists.” But when 
one has regard to the types of argument directed against the reality 
of motion by Diodorus Cronus, a member of the school, this seems to 
be by no means certain; the truth would rather appear to be that 
some, at least, of the Megarians held that reality consists of a multi- 
plicity of isolated and unrelated units. On the other hand, Burnet’s 
suggestion which is adopted that the é.d3év Piao. were a group of later 
Pythagoreans is extremely difficult to reconcile with what we know 
of Pythagorean doctrine. So, too, I cannot think that the question 
as to which of the four classes of being, distinguished in the Philebus, 
the «iSy belong can be dismissed by saying “‘ the fourfold classifica- 
tion has been devised with a view to a problem where the forms are 
not specially relevant, and the true solution is thus that they find no 
place in this classification.” Plato could scarcely have devised a 
classification of everything “‘ which is actual ” (p. 414) without having 
regard to the position in such classification of the «idn.. Yet, even 
where one feels hesitation in following Professor Taylor’s lead, what 
he has to urge is always stimulating and suggestive. In the book as 
a whole, he has amply fulfilled the task which he indicates in the 
preface as being that which he had set himself. It should be men- 
tioned that the concluding chapter on “ Plato in the Academy ”’ is 
supplemented by two important articles of the author on “ Forms 
and Numbers: A Study in Platonic Metaphysics” (Mind, October 
1926 and January 1927). 

The second edition of Sir Thomas Heath’s monumental work in 
three volumes, The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, translated 
with Introduction and Commentary (Cambridge: University Press, 
1926, £3 10s. net), will be welcomed alike by mathematicians and by 
philosophers. The translation is made from Heiberg’s definitive text, 
and the editor’s introduction and elaborate notes constitute an 
immense mine of information of the most varied kind. The chapter, 
for example, on Proclus and his Commentary on the first Book is full 
of interest for the philosophical student, and Sir Thomas Heath’s 
discussion of the fundamental problems that arise in connection with 
the axioms and the theory of irrationals will be particularly helpful 
at the present time. With the equipment of a great scholar, he is able 
to call into requisition the relevant passages in Plato and Aristotle, 
and to bring to his aid even the modern writings of Cantor, Hilbert, 
and Bertrand Russell. Needless to say, the translation itself leaves 
nothing to be desired ; it is lucid and easy to follow. The volumes 
are a splendid contribution to English learning, which the Cambridge 
Press has published in a form that is worthy of them. 

The volume on Kant’s Philosophy of Religion by Professor Clement 
C. J. Webb (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926, 12s. 6d. net) will be 
useful both to theological and to philosophical students. It presents 
a connected view of Kant’s contributions to the philosophy of religion 
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from the Allgemeine Naturgeschichte of 1755 to the fragments of the 
recently published Opus Postumum, written nearly half a century 
later, in the last years of his life. Naturally the longest chapter is 
devoted to the treatise Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft—a work of Kant’s which has perhaps been unduly neglected 
in expositions of the Critical Philosophy, although it is only fair to 
say that in Edward Caird’s book there is both a full account of its 
contents and a careful criticism of the line of thought pursued in it. 
With reference to the emphasis laid upon the inadequacy of the 
individual’s empirical life in time to the fulfilment of the requirements 
of the moral law, Professor Webb calls attention to Kant’s essentially 
unhistorical attitude. The actual development of reality in time 
falls, according to Kant, outside of the eternal world of values, which 
at the best it only exhibits or symbolises, and in the historic process 
itself there is no philosophical significance. It was just here that the 
idealistic movement which culminated in Hegel broke away from the 
Kantian tradition. What Professor Webb has to say about Kant’s 
ascription of personality to God in the Opus Postumum is especially 
interesting. A Person is here defined as a rational being with rights ; 
if he has duties, too, he is a man; if not, he is God. Personality is 
said to be “‘ a spontaneous power of causality to determine itself.” 
God is the creator of men only in so far as they are natural beings ; as 
moral beings men are their own creators—a “‘ good will” cannot be 
given to them, even by God. The moral law is the revelation to us of 
God’s personality; in recognising that law we find ourselves in 
God’s presence. In the Opus Postumum, Kant in fact reaches the 
conclusion of Martineau, that “‘ in the act of conscience we are imme- 
diately introduced to the Higher than ourselves that gives us what 
we feel.”” Three great truths lie, so Professor Webb contends, at the 
heart of Kant’s religious philosophy : (a) the implicit rationality of 
religion ; (b) its implicitly ethical character; and (c) the ethically 
rational character of the Christian religion. The defects of his treat- 
ment are (a) its profoundly unhistorical and individualistic character, 
and (b) the element of subjectivism that clings to it from his theory of 
knowledge. 

Professor R. B. Perry, of the University of Harvard, has recently 
produced two books, into each of which he has thrown much thought- 
ful and painstaking work. The first is entitled General Theory of Value 
(New York and London: Longmans, 1926, 25s. net). After expound- 
ing and criticising various historical doctrines of value, he puts forward 
the view that value in the broad sense is a function of “interest.” It 
is not, I think, clear as to what precisely is meant by “ interest ” in 
this particular context. ‘An act is,” we are told, “ interested in so 
far as its occurrence is due to the agreement between its accompanying 
expectation and the unfulfilled phases of a governing propensity ” 
(p. 188), but then a “ governing propensity ” would itself appear to 
be an “‘ interest,” so that the statement is not very enlightening. Nor 
can I see that the contention “‘ to be judged valuable is to be judged 
to be object of interest ”’ (p. 366) has been in the least degree justified. 
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Professor Perry maintains, indeed, that his theory is perfectly com- 
patible with a realistic theory of knowledge, for the interest that 
creates the value is, he maintains, always other than the judgment 
that cognises it. And where all interests are viewed as equally con- 
stitutive of value, and none is viewed as exclusive or pre-eminent, the 
relativism of values loses those characters of arbitrariness, contra- 
dictoriness and asymmetry, which make it logically and morally 
objectionable. Apart from its main theme, the book covers a wide 
field, and there is some suggestive discussion of the various modes of 
interest and of the relation of judgment to interest. The chapters, 
too, on social integration, on the commensurability of values, and on 
the highest good contain much careful reflexion. The other book, 
Philosophy of the Recent Past (London : Scribner, 1927, 10s. 6d. net) is 
an outline of European and American Philosophy since 1860. After 
describing the state of philosophy in 1860, the author deals with 
Naturalism, Materialism, and Positivism (Darwin, Spencer, Comte, Mill, 
Mach and Durkheim), with Spiritualism and Idealism (Lotze, Hart- 
mann, Cousin, Ravaisson, Renouvier, Green, Bradley, Royce, Cohen, 
Windelband, Eucken, Croce and Gentile), with Vitalism, Voluntarism 
and Pragmatism (Nietzsche, Bergson, Le Roy, James and Dewey), 
and with the Revival of Realism (Meinong, Husserl, Russell, Moore, 
Alexander and Whitehead). The book will serve its purpose as an 
introduction, but it is too brief to give more than a very general and 
cursory view of these tendencies of modern thought. 

The Metaphysics of Evolution, with other Essays, by Mr Thomas 
Whittaker (London: Williams and Norgate, 1926, 16s. net) comprises 
a large number of historical and critical articles reprinted from dif- 
ferent periodicals, all of them well worthy of reproduction, together 
with some material that has not appeared before. The long essay 
which gives its name to the book is published here for the first time, and 
in it Mr Whittaker presents an ontological theory of no little interest. 
That which in relation to our world has been called “ possibility ’’ 
might, he urges, be called with more exactitude “latent necessity.” 
All that in relation to the whole future system is possible must neces- 
sarily come to exist. Experience, it is contended, gives sufficient 
warrant for regarding Thought as the best adumbration of the time- 
less Absolute which must be supposed to precede and ultimately to 
be the ground of the forms and phenomena of the world. It is true 
that thought as it is in us does not include the whole of experience ; 
it is, however, when present, found to dominate and not to be domi- 
nated psychologically ; and in the imagery drawn from antecedent 
perceptions brought to imaginative form, it is conceivable that it is 
taking back what in the beginning and in the whole was its own. The 
actual beginning of the world means the beginning of some kind of 
perceptive process in time, as distinguished from its latent form 
under the dominance of timeless thought. As our evidence for the 
successive emergence of perceptual forms and phenomena, we must 
look to evolutionary science. Mr Whittaker holds that the universe as 
changing will give place ultimately to a timeless order, in which we 
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may suppose, as Erigena did, that all individual existents, in return- 
ing to be consciously harmonious parts of the whole, are more them- 
selves and not less than when they were apparently separated in the 
order of space and time. Readers of this essay might compare with 
it the article on ‘‘ Time and the Absolute ” (Mind, January 1927), by 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie, who is of opinion that in Hegel’s philosophy 
undue emphasis was laid on thought, and that some further account 
of the particularising process is called for. He believes, however, that 
the idea of a Power, akin to what we describe as “‘ creative imagina- 
tion,” is in accordance with the spirit of the Hegelian system, and is 
even necessary to its completeness. Without such an addition Hegel’s 
philosophy might properly be described as a “‘ panlogism,” and would 
rightly be condemned as not providing any explanation of the exist- 
ence of particular things. 

Attention should be drawn to an able article by Professor W. G. 
de Burgh on “ Logic and Faith ” (J. of Phil. Studies, October 1926, 
8s. 6d. net), in which he tries to show that both are ways of reason, 
that beyond the knowledge which comes by conceptual thinking, with 
its clear outlines and rigid discriminations, is the knowledge that 
comes by faith. Faith is no subjective fantasy, but a response imperi- 
ously called forth by the confronting reality, and this response is, gud 
response, a free activity of the spirit. It is a response of the intellect, 
and not merely of the emotions or the will. We can discriminate 
levels of faith, according as the thought-factor.is less or more regula- 
tive in the experience, and the object less or more clearly apprehended 
by the experient. As regards the traditional arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, Professor de Burgh holds that while none of them avail 
to prove the God of theism, they furnish valuable support to that 
conviction. The cosmological and teleological arguments, especially 
when taken, as in their first formulation by Plato in the Laws, as 
factors in a single line of reasoning, are still a live option in meta- 
physics. The moral argument points with peculiar cogency to faith 
in God. A thoughtful little book, dealing with the philosophic signi- 
ficance of religious experience, by Dr T. G. Dunning, God and the 
Absolute (London: Student Christian Movement, 1926, 3s. net), is 
deserving of notice. Dr Dunning tries to show that the granting of a 
measure of reality to the concrete self is not incongruous with belief 
in the Absolute. Such a self augments the rich diversities within the 
Absolute by making the possible actual. The author argues that in 
one sense the Absolute is more than God, just as life is more than 
religion. God is, so to speak, the nisus of the Absolute towards man, 
that which appeals to us and endeavours to draw us religiously 
towards the whole. To ask whether, then, God is only part of the 
Absolute is like asking whether religious experience is part of one’s 
total experience. It is not a part external to the others, but that 
which informs and vivifies them all. 

I must be content with mentioning Mr. J. A. Chadwick’s original 
and able paper on “‘ Logical Constants ” (Mind, January 1927). It 
ought to be read by all students of modern logical theory. Miss L. S. 
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Stebbing, writing on ‘‘ Abstraction and Science ” (J. of Phil. Studies, 
January, 1927) maintains that science abstracts in order to obtain 
a universal standpoint, so that an external world may be secured. 
Externality, she thinks, is essentially bound up with the repudiation 
of the individual standpoint. That which is individual can only be 
* lived through,” it cannot be communicated ; by abstraction science 
transcends the limitation of the here-now of any, and therefore of 
every, individual occasion, and through its abstractions we are sup- 
plied with weapons with which to control our thought of concrete fact. 
Mention should also be made of the important Handbuch der Logik, 
of Professor N. O. Losskij, formerly of Petersburg, which has been 
translated into German by Professor Sesemann (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1927). Professor Losskij bases his system of logic on an intuitive 
theory of knowledge on the one hand and upon an ideal-realistic meta- 
physic on the other. According to the former, all objects, real and 
ideal, are given in immediate intuition, or in experience ; according 
to the latter, everything real is characterised by ideal features, some 
of which, in so far as they enter into the field of consciousness, evince 
the logical side of judgment and inference. The first part of the 
volume deals in a very thorough way with the epistemological basis 
of logic, and in the latter part the author has a great deal that is new 
and original to say of inductive inference and the theory of proof. 

The article of Professor W. R. Sorley, entitled “ Fifty Years of 
‘Mind ’” (Mind, October 1926), the address he delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Mind Association in July last, is full of historical 
interest. Professor Sorley tells the story of Croom Robertson’s efforts 
as its first editor, and traces the way in which Mind has during half 
a century faithfully reflected the main currents of English philoso- 
phical thought. Two accounts of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, held at the University of Harvard in September last, 
may be noted. The one is by Professor E. Gilson in the Revue de Meta- 
physique for October-December 1926, and the other is by the present 
writer in the January issue of Mind. The Congress was specially 
significant as being the first of these international congresses since 
the war. Some 400 active members and 300 associate members were 
present, ninety-one of the former being delegates from other 
countries. Professor Weyl, Professor Driesch and Professor Moritz 
Geiger represented Germany ; Professor Paul Lapie, Professor Léon 
Robin, Professor Gilson and Professor Lévy-Bruhl represented France. 
A volume containing the papers read at the various meetings is about 
to appear under the editorship of Professor E. S. Brightman. 
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The Life of Jesus. By J. Middleton Murry.—London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1926.—Pp. 317.—10s. 6d. net. 


Our sense of mystery is always in advance of our intellectual power 
to interpret it, but of late the distance between them seems to have 
widened. The result upon some minds is that they are becoming 
more essentially religious almost in proportion as they are becoming 
more agnostic and less ecclesiastically minded. But the old contro- 
versies are still alive, and it is not too hazardous to predict an im- 
mediate intensification of the conflict between the Catholic and the 
Protestant forces—forces (however qualified by the prefix neo-) made 
the stiffer and more reactionary by the very exigencies of their 
warfare’s strategies. Meanwhile Rome, to whom history has brought 
the lesson of a long patience, sits a little apart and waits with quiet 
confidence upon the result, well assured that when the instinctive 
craving for certitude has matured, the ripe fruit will drop into her 
capacious lap. 

The really modern mind, touched with the weary disillusionments 
of Gallio, cares for none of these things, though it cannot evade the 
previous question of Life, its meaning and its destiny. For the more 
radical, still-hungering hosts of culture, matters of religious organisa- 
tion have little interest. The Churches and their dissensions belong 
to a faded past; they traffic only in dead hypotheses. Matthew 
Arnold’s Obermann describes this more poignant situation : 


‘** Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, 
Your social order too. 
Where tarries he, the Power who said : 
See, I make all things new.” 


Out of the depth of this modern consciousness, Mr Middleton Murry 
has written his Life of Jesus, and, judged purely from this point of 
view, it is an unequivocal though not a complete success. It will 
entirely satisfy no one, because he seems to be the victim of contra- 
suggestion, and to have been at some pains to be original by having 
perverse recourse to singularity. But, although it is marred by such 
lapses, and, in part, because it is so marred, the book exerts over the 
reader a live and fascinating power. It is written with restraint of 
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style, but here and there one detects the note of almost confessional 
intimacy. 

His desire has been to make Jesus “ wholly real.’ In order to 
attain sharpness of definition he has excluded not only such state- 
ments in the narrative as he holds to be unhistorical, but also many 
sayings and events which he believes to be quite authentic. To 
include these “‘ would obscure the narrative.” By a process of artistic 
selection he is able to offer ‘‘ a point of view from which the profound 
and astonishing unity of the life and teaching of Jesus can be grasped.” 
It is fair to the author to say that there need be nothing forced in 
such a method. It is as legitimate as it would be for an artist to 
leave out of an actual landscape which he wishes to make ‘ wholly 
real” (as distinct from making it a creative composition merely 
suggested by the landscape) some petrol sign, Fill wp here, which is as 
entirely authentic as it may happen also to be irrelevant to the reality 
of the scene. But Mr Murry is not quite satisfactory in his justifica- 
tion of this procedure. He says, without specifying which is authentic 
and which is apocryphal, that the critic “* will find that the authentic 
sayings and incidents which I have omitted will fall naturally into 
place without exposition of mine.” This puts the critic at a dis- 
advantage. If he say: But how can you possibly get this or this, 
or again this into your picture ? Mr Murry can always reply: That, 
in my view, is one of the apocryphal sayings or incidents. 

To make Jesus wholly real he maintains that Jesus went to be 
baptised by John the Baptist ‘‘ for the remission of his sins,” and he 
puts this phrase in inverted commas. He holds that “he was 
baptised for his sins because he had sinned.” But the Gospels them- 
selves never assert that Jesus went out to be baptised for the remission 
of his own sins, but only that John’s baptism was a baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins. Is not this one instance where 
Mr Murry deliberately sticks in a Fill wp here which is not in the 
original landscape’? Is it not conceivable that, for example, a 
personally guiltless pacifist might honestly join in an act of public 
repentance for war, or that a saintly Christian, moved by a tragic 
sense of the moral solidarity of the race, could attend a revival 
service and even come up to the penitent form, in order to identify 
himself with sinning humanity, without being what Mr Murry calls “ a 
humbug,” and without being tormented by the consciousness of any 
unforgiven personal sin? Would it not have been enough for Mr 
Murry’s purpose to point out, what he might properly have pointed 
out, the difference between perfection as a spiritual aspiration and 
ideal, and perfection as a condition of completed moral achievement ? 
Jesus said: “‘ There is none good but one, that is God.” He is also 
reported as saying: ‘‘ The Father is greater than I.” Never is there 
a trace that he experienced remorse or contrition such as even the 
greatest saints express. Never is there any evidence that Jesus was 
conscious of personal sin. Yet Mr Murry roundly asserts that the 
“thing that is certain is that he sinned,” and again “ in his later 
words, we hear beyond all doubt the voice of one who had known sin 
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and the consciousness of sin, and the joy in Heaven over the sinner 
that repenteth,” and by “ known ” we are to understand “ personally 
experienced.” It is important here to distinguish and to note that 
to be actually perfect is one thing, and belongs to God alone ; to have 
a perfect will to be perfect or to become perfect is another thing. Jesus 
might have had such a will without necessarily being absolutely perfect, 
any more than he was infallible or omniscient in knowledge or any 
more than he was a full-grown man when he was a boy who “ advanced 
in wisdom and stature and in favour with God and man.” 

Another recourse to shock tactics is the attempt to make out (by 
violently developing and distorting a notion of Schweitzer’s) that the 
betrayal was actually what a colloquial description would call a 
*‘ put-up job” between Jesus and Judas, who “ stands next to Jesus 
himself in the great story. For he, when all were without under- 
standing, must have understood.” This is for a dramatist to force a 
strong situation by means of melodramatic sensationalism in the 
teeth of historical evidence. The point is not that for Mr Murry 
“there is nothing whatever shocking ”’ in this view. Jesus himself 
is, in any case, ‘‘ shocking” enough. The one single point is, Is it true ? 

Again, we are told after a penetratingly intuitive exposition of the 
Temptation that “ the Spirit of Evil, who is the Spirit that for ever 
denies, left him and never returned.”” Never? Is not Jesus more 
wholly real to us when we are told by St Luke that ‘‘ when the devil 
had completed every temptation, he departed from him for a season.” 
Yet Mr Murry admits later on that Jesus needed “ renewal of 
strength ” (p. 58), that he had a keen struggle with himself to “‘ keep 
his message pure ” (p. 59), that he “ stepped in the dangerous path 
once more. He withdrew his foot as though he had been stung” 
(p. 60), and the cry on the Cross is accepted by Mr Murry as a great 
despairing cry and not as the triumphant reference, by its opening 
words, to a psalm that ends with an exultant expression of victory. 

There are many instances of fanciful colourings, as when we are 
told that Jesus had “ delicate hands,” that the cleavage between 
him and his family was “ absolute,” that he was a complete rebel to 
the traditions of his race. It is these blemishes that arouse feelings 
of regret that a book of such fine force and astonishing beauty had 
not avoided them as it easily might have done without loss, indeed 
with distinct gain to the unity and convincingness of its own 
exposition. 

Mr. Murry’s central conception of Jesus is powerfully arresting, 
and it is lit up by brilliantly revealing flashes of interpretation that 
cannot fail to have permanent, however unconfessed, influence on 
future expositions of the life and teaching of Christ. Moreover, the 
final impression is richly constructive. Words almost fail Mr. Murry 
in describing the utter supremacy and super-genius of the personality 
of Jesus. He strains to yield little to orthodoxy ; he yields even 
less to ordinary liberal Christianity. Jesus is ‘‘ the wisest and the 
bravest, therefore the greatest man that has lived on this earth ” ; 
** to the wisdom of the perfect teacher was added the love of the per- 
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fect brother” ; his Promethean act of faith ‘‘ changed the mind of 
man and the face of world”; “‘ he was in very truth the ineffable 
Word made Flesh” ; “ Jesus knew that the God whom he had sought 
existed, and that he and the God whom he had sought were one ”’ ; 
“his life changed the history of the world. After Jesus lived and 
died in it, the world was never the same again. A new and unknown 
spiritual energy entered into the process of human life. It is not 
exhausted ; so far as one can see it never will be exhausted ; and we, 
for our part, believe it is only now entering upon a phase of plenary 
power.” He was “ the supreme manifestation of God simply because 
he was the supreme manifestation of Man.” Mr. Murry’s foible is 
the distinction (suggested by Dostoievsky) between the God-man and 
the man-God. But “ what the devout Christian has worshipped in 
the God-man, we can revere in the man-God.”’ 

In a discussion ! with the writer of this review, Mr Murry has 
admitted with characteristic frankness that “logically, there is no 
defence to be made of my asserting that Jesus was ‘ man made God ’ 
and denying that Jesus ‘was God made man’ ”—though he still 
maintains the value and importance of the distinction. 

But the greatest achievement of Mr Murry is to be found not in 
his many precious epigrams and vivid sidelights, but in his main 
positive interpretation of the inwardness of the Life of Jesus. Here 
he has given what will almost certainly be accepted as the just and 
true solution of the interims-ethic controversy and of the timeless and 
time elements in Jesus’ conception of the kingdom of God. 

To become a son of God is not a mere genial and gradual accession of 
goodness. It is a more thorough-going than the most thorough- 
going evangelical experience of conversion. It is in the most serious 
and catastrophic sense a re-birth into a new order of being, an order 
as distinct from and superior to the old as that of Homo sapiens from 
that of the animal. It is vital that Mr Murry should on this matter 
speak for himself :— 


“‘ To define and classify Jesus’ thought is impossible ; it has to be seized 
by an act of imagination from the vantage-point within. Then it becomes 
irrelevant to ask whether Jesus conceived the kingdom of God as super- 
natural or natural, as timeless or in time. There is no answer to such 
questions, because Jesus’ mind moved on a plane where such antitheses 
have no meaning. Men were to become sons of God; if they would 
become sons of God, they and all things would be changed. Not gently 
changed, in the sense that bad men would become good, but radically, 
catastrophically changed. A new kind of life, a new order of consciousness 
would begin, as different from that which men now have, as human life 
and human consciousness is different from animal life and animal con- 
sciousness. Between these, there is an abyss. Such an abyss mankind 
would have leaped when they became sons of God. . . . Jesus taught, 
preached, expected and knew the things that are not yet. Whether he 
conceived them as coming in time or out of it, we cannot know and he 
could not say. He saw, for he had known within himself, the change in 
kind that may overtake humanity, as it overtook the animal when the 


1 The Free Catholic, January 1927. 
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first tiny Homo sapiens blinked at a new world. Then there was a change 
in kind and the birth of time ; man, the time-measurer, had been flung up 
out of the vast. Before him time did not exist ; he created it, and cast it 
backward like a net into the ocean of the timeless past. Jesus saw another 
change in kind. Was that to be a change in time or out of it? Neither 
and both ; for it was a change of the time-conceiving soul.” 


That is profoundly well put and will survive when Mr Murry’s 
detailed idiosyncrasies are forgotten. Once that is grasped, it be- 
comes clear that Jesus’ teaching was not a temporary morality of the 
interim. ‘‘ He declared what men did when they were re-born ; and 
declared also what men must do if they desired to be re-born.” 

On the whole, Mr Murry’s work will do more for even orthodox 
Christology than any of the usual apologetics of expert theologians 
who refuse to accept the approach to Jesus as first of all the man of 
genius who was incalculably and indefinably more than the man of 
genius. The words of the author will be the verdict of every under- 
standing reader. ‘‘ We shall look like men, on the man Jesus. He 
will stand our scrutiny. Keep we our heads as high as we can, they 
shall be bowed at the last.” 

J. M. Liroyp Tuomas. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ (Bampton Lectures for 
1926). By Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, D.D:, Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1926.—Pp. xvi. + 288.—12s. 6d. net. 


THE attempt of these Lectures is ‘‘ to reconstruct in broad outline the 
development of primitive Christianity in respect of the interpretation 
of the Person of Christ.” They are written on the lines of the “ tradi- 
tion of learned Conservatism,” but these words do not imply any 
reproach. The Lectures are even more learned than they are con- 
servative. Dr Rawlinson has evidently studied and reflected deeply 
upon the views of such writers as Bousset, Reitzenstein, Holtzmann 
and Deissman, with whom he differs most radically. He follows 
English tradition, both conservative and liberal, in paying little 
attention to Loisy, but towards those opponents whom he has studied 
he shows not merely courtesy, but a generous desire to understand 
them. That, of course, is the mark of a true scholar. At the same 
time, he is frankly and definitely anti-Modernist in his historical 
account of Christ and the Church. ‘‘ The Lord Jesus becomes from 
the very beginning an object of faith. He has, in modern phrase, 
the value of God. He is the Lord of the Church who can be invoked 
in prayer, side by side with the Father.” The Council of Nicea 
affirmed what was implicit from the beginning when it stated that 
“the Son of God in His essential being is one with the Father, a 
solution,”’ he adds daringly, ‘“‘ which can only be repudiated at the 
cost of regarding Christianity as having involved from the beginning 
the idolatrous deification of a Jew.” A further statement is that 
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‘implicit in the earliest and most rudimentary affirmations of the 
Messiahship of Jesus and involved equally in every form of Christology 
is the affirmation that the Person of Jesus is of absolute and ultimate 
religious significance for mankind, for the reason that through Him 
is the redemption of God’s people. And because it is of importance 
to affirm that the God of Redemption is also the God of Nature, 
there is a religious truth also implicit in the Wisdom-Logos Christ- 
ology, which affirms that the Christ who redeems is also the beginning 
and the end of the Creation of God, the First Principle and Goal of 
Creation.” Dr Rawlinson concludes with the following words: “I 
am prepared confidently to prophesy that the future lies not with 
any reduced, watered-down or attenuated versions of Christianity, 
but with the full religious faith of the New Testament. The Church 
taught by the Spirit is enabled ultimately to know all things. The 
individual taught by the same Spirit may be enabled to know some 
things and even, it may be in some measure, to make known to his 
fellows whatsoever it has been given him to apprehend of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” 

We have, then, in these Lectures, the attempt of a scholar and an 
Anglo-Catholic to prove that the creeds of the Church are true and 
that they express what was implicit in Christianity from the first. 
We have, further, to remember the naive, challenging and unproved 
assertion which expresses a conviction underlying all his arguments, 
that ‘‘ the Church taught by the Spirit is enabled ultimately to know 
all things.”” These views, as Dr Rawlinson points out, are the precise 
antithesis of what Dean Inge says in his Hulsean Lectures, “ that the 
most desirable form of Christianity would be neither the Catholicism 
nor the Protestantism of History, but a kind of Christianised 
Platonism in which the Christian element would be supplied mainly 
by the identification of the inner light with the spirit of the living, 
glorified and indwelling Christ,—an autonomous faith which rests 
upon experience and individual inspiration. We may call it the 
Platonic tradition.” 

Dr Rawlinson’s views are, on the whole, in accord with Dr Gore’s 
as expressed in his three brilliant treatises on God, Christ and the 
Church. These three volumes might be described as orthodox 
classics. They are the most cogent and powerful attempts to defend 
Anglo-Catholic orthodoxy in the face of modern criticism. Dr 
Rawlinson writes with the same purpose. His Lectures are more 
learned in detail and perhaps, partly on that account, less brilliant in 
style and less attractive to the ordinary reader. He lays stress ‘“‘ on 
the essentially Jewish character of the New Testament,” and, like 
Dr Gore, he insists that it ‘‘ presupposes the faith of the Old Testa- 
ment.” ‘‘ The Church cannot,” he says, ‘‘ consent to abandon the 
principles expressed in the saying ‘Novum Testamentum in vetere 
latet, vetus Testamentum in novo patet,’ or to capitulate to the New 
Marcionism, which would divorce the religion of the Gospel from its 
historical roots.” He is, therefore, thoroughly opposed to Bousset, 
who regards St Paul, except for his belief in the Parousia and a 
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lingering Monotheism, which prevented him from describing Jesus 
without qualifications as God, as having “‘ the outlook and mind, not 
of a Jew, but of an Orientalised Greek.” 

Dr Rawlinson’s arguments against the excesses of some modern 
scholars, who would make the Greek mysteries the source and ex- 
planation of most of St Paul’s Christology, are of great value. It may 
be quite true that St Paul and St John owe much more to Hebrew 
than to Greek thought, but the question still remains, what do they 
owe to Jesus himself and how far are they interpreting the historic 
Jesus who lies behind the Synoptic Gospels ? 

The “ Achilles heel” of these Lectures is pointed out by Dr 
Rawlinson himself with rare modesty. He says: ‘‘ I have been able 
to say little in detail about the Christology of the Synoptists.” That 
is surely a very important omission. The doctrines of St Paul and 
St John are not exactly identical with the Nicene Creed, and it 
requires a very robust faith in the mind of the Church to believe that 
the majority of ecclesiastics at Nica were inspired by the Holy 
Spirit to interpret them accurately. But it is much more difficult to 
believe that they interpreted rightly the Jesus of the Synoptic 
Gospels. ‘‘ It is impossible,” says Dr Hatch in his Hibbert Lectures, 
‘for anyone to fail to notice a difference of form and content between 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed. The Sermon on the 
Mount is the promulgation of a new law of conduct. . . . The Nicene 
Creed is a statement, partly of historical fact, partly of dogmatic 
inferences: the metaphysical terms which it contains would probably 
have been unintelligible to the first Disciples: ethics have no place 
in it. The one belongs to a world of Syrian peasants, the other to a 
world of Greek philosophers. The question why an ethical sermon 
stood in the forefront of the teaching of Jesus Christ and a meta- 
physical creed in the forefront of the Christianity of the fourth century 
is a problem which claims investigation.” 

This is a problem with which Dr Rawlinson does not deal. For 
him the Synopties’ portrait of Jesus contains in germ the Nicene 
Creed and the full doctrines of the Church. He says: “In the 
simplest and most rudimentary acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah, there is involved the affirmation that not merely the teaching 
of Jesus, but Jesus himself, is of vital significance for the people of 
God.” Few, if any, could doubt this, or wish to doubt it. The 
personality of Jesus as well as his teaching, the death of Jesus as well 
as his life, were of immense importance for his earliest followers. But 
it is by no means certain that belief in Jesus as Messiah involved the 
Nicene Creed, and it is still less certain that the belief of Jesus about 
himself involved the Nicene Creed. The great aim of modern 
Synoptic criticism has been to get behind the Jesus of the Synoptics 
to the real Jesus, to find what Jesus was and said beneath what the 
missionary, apologetic, and devotional needs of the Church made him 
say. 
Dr Rawlinson, as he admits, does not deal at any length with this 
subject. He is content to condemn Modernism root and branch. 
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He points out an interesting distinction between what he calls the 
** Catholic forms of Modernism which assert Christianity but deny or 
are prepared to discard the historical basis,” and ‘‘ Protestant forms 
of Modernism which, while claiming to recover and reaffirm the 
religion of Jesus, discard Christianity.” With the Modernism which 
is prepared to believe the creeds and ignores or discards the historic 
Jesus of Nazareth it would be out of place to deal here. It is a 
philosophy which rejects any connection with history, and yet is 
expressed in language which implies history. But the Modernism 
which believes that ‘‘ behind the Gospels as they stand there is dis- 
coverable by criticism the figure of a purely human and non-super- 
natural Jesus, who is nevertheless the world’s supreme teacher in 
the sphere of religion ”—this Modernism needs more consideration 
than Dr Rawlinson deigns to give it. It is not sufficient to say that 
it regards ‘‘ Christianity as having involved from the beginning the 
idolatrous deification of a Jew.” Jesus is certainly not deified in the 
Synoptic Gospels or in Acts or even in St Paul’s Epistles. Neither is 
it sufficient to say that Modernists discard Christianity, or that it is 
““a watered-down attenuated version of Christianity.” It might 
conceivably be a purified version, and, instead of discarding Chris- 
tianity, it might mean a deeper realisation of the moral and religious 
value of Jesus Christ. 

Dr Rawlinson passes over these views lightly and with a certain 
amiable severity. They are not worth serious consideration. They 
are out of harmony with his preconception of Christian History. He 
regards the Christology of the New Testament as one harmonious 
system. It is more developed in St Paul than in the Synoptics, more 
developed in Hebrews and in St John than in St Paul, but it is 
essentially the same in all. For the Modernist there are new elements 
in St Paul, new elements in St John, partly due to the writers them- 
selves, partly due to their surroundings and the influences, Hebrew 
and Greek, in which they were educated. Their interpretation of the 
person of Christ and their Christian message took its origin from the 
life and teaching of Jesus, but many other strands of thought were 
intermingled with it. These interpretations may have been the best 
means of expressing Christianity in that age to the Gentile world. 
They are the interpretations of great religious teachers and thinkers 
which contain ideas and principles of permanent value. This does 
not imply that the New Testament in every part of it exhibits a 
logical, inevitable, development of thought, nor, on the other hand, 
does it mean that Jesus and his teaching are entirely out of connection 
with the Christology of later times. The growth of a germ, the un- 
folding of a seed, is an attractive analogy for the History of Doctrine, 
but those who cannot accept it are not necessarily making History a 
congeries of disconnected thoughts. There may be a relationship of 
spirit in successive forms of thought which cannot be expressed in 
terms of organic growth. 
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Modernism in the English Church. By Percy Gardner, D.Litt.— 
London: Methuen & Co., 1926.—5s. net. The Anglo-Catholic 
Faith. By T. A. Lacey, D.D.—London: Methuen & Co., 1926. 
—5s. net. 


THESE volumes belong to a series edited by Dr Jacks under the general 
title ‘“‘ The Faiths.” The aim of the series is to set forth the more 
prominent “‘ Varieties of Christian Expression,” and the Editor, with 
unconquerable optimism, entertains a hope that the inevitable pre- 
sentation of differences may reveal some unities hitherto unsuspected 
or dimly seen. Whether for the achievement of his immediate aim, or 
for the realisation of his ulterior hope, Dr Jacks could not have done 
better than to secure the co-operation of Professor Gardner and Canon 
Lacey. No others are more qualified by range of learning and length 
of experience to handle effectively the subjects of which they respec- 
tively treat. 

Professor Gardner compares and contrasts Modernism as it existed 
in the Church of Rome with Modernism as it exists in the Church of 
England. He wisely emphasises not only the differences, but also 
the similarities. The three leading ideas of the Roman Modernists 
have to be accepted, if also modified, in any effective modern presenta- 
tion of Christianity. These are: the claims of scientific history 
applied in all that concerns the history of Christianity ; the secondary 
nature of theology as an attempt to set forth in language the experi- 
ence of the Church ; and reverence for the continuity of inspiration 
in the Church. The main cause of the rise of Modernism Dr Gardner 
finds in the inevitable application of modern literary and historical 
criticism to the Bible and to the traditional account of Christian 
origins. These methods of study are now accepted by those who are 
far removed from Professor Gardner’s position, e.g. by the authors of 
Essays Catholic and Critical, though, as Canon Lacey confesses, not 
all Anglo-Catholics are even now courageous. Hitherto, these critical 
methods have been destructive rather than constructive ; they have 
rendered traditional views impossible, but these have not been re- 
placed by any generally recognised scheme of early Christian history. 
Dr Gardner discerns various approaches to such a scheme, but the end 
is not yet. 

The common purpose of Modernist schools, says Dr Gardner, is 
to place religious belief above the threatening storms of scientific and 
historic criticism. This, he is convinced, cannot be accomplished by 
the reformulation of any intellectualist systems of theology. These 
are all alike out of date and must decay. He holds that a secure basis 
can be found in psychology and in a Pragmatist philosophy. The 
latter he calls Activism, though as a purist the word offends him. 
“‘ The idea is that in all creation the cause of life and development is 
an immanent spirit, working from within”; a chapter traces the 
working of the “ spirit ” in religious history. ‘“‘ The active faculties 
of man are more primary and fundamental than the intellectual 
powers ... and his thought is commonly only an intellectual 
rendering of the results of life, conscious or unconscious.” Those who 
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are opposed to Modernism as involving an end of all absolute theology 
will find their account here. Dr Gardner’s main thesis is the essential 
relativity of all human ideas and thought, and his book discusses 
Christian doctrine, organisation, rites, and ethics from the activist or 
relativist standpoint. He realises, however, that religion is the quest 
of objective reality ; that uncertainty as to the objective existence 
of the object of religion is destructive of joy and peace in believing. 
Hence a chapter on “‘ The Validity of Religious Experience,” wherein 
he argues that our knowledge of God is gained in the same way as our 
knowledge of the natural world, “‘ not by the working of the intel- 
lectual powers, but by the force of energy and will.” God is “‘ dis- 
cerned by His independence of our wishes, and His opposition to our 
wills,” and we have an equal right to believe in an objective Deity as 
to believe in our friends or relations. 

Professor Gardner is careful to insist that he is expressing personal 
opinions. The attitude of many Modernists towards all dogma is 
perhaps more consonant with Professor Gardner’s philosophy than 
with any other they are known to profess ; yet probably the majority 
of Modernists in the English Church would not accept his thorough- 
going relativist position or his activist philosophy. They would 
agree that religious experience is the experience of objective reality, 
and acknowledge a striking similarity in what we are told as to the 
way of attainment to that experience; but they would also be well 
aware of the fact that in assertions about the nature of this reality we 
meet with the flattest contradictions. For religion the most important 
question is not the existence but the nature of God. Dr Gardner 
writes : ““ Any one may in consequence of defective interpretation of 
religious experience attain to unworthy beliefs about God.” It is 
equally true that unworthy beliefs involve defective experience. For 
in religious experience we are active as rational and conative beings, 
and what we experience depends not only on the intensity and purity 
of our seeking, but on the content and rational character of our minds 
as we seek. What we need is a criterion by which to distinguish true 
from false experience. It may be true that the “ active ” powers of 
man are primary and the more fundamental ; it does not follow that 
they are the better guides to truth. The function of rational thought 
is the recognition of truth, and it alone can pass beyond what is 
particular and temporal in our experiences to an apprehension of what 
is general and true. Any abandonment of the position that reason and 
revelation present us with truths which are not merely relatively but 
absolutely true opens the door to all superstitions and robs us of the 
only effective method of dealing with them. Many Modernists will be 
grateful to Professor Gardner for a careful statement of their views on 
many doctrinal issues, and for an apologetic of great value in the 
present distress; many individuals will no doubt find sufficient 
security init. Others will feel that activism is a staff too like Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, to afford an adequate basis for theology. There 
have been many noble attempts to undergird Christianity without 
facing the question of its truth, but that question is and will continue 
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to be of fundamental importance, and Christian theologians will have 
to continue to face it without attempts to shift the defence on to 
other than rational grounds. 

Like Dr Gardner’s, Canon Lacey’s book is very lucidly written, 
but the reader whose mind is exercised upon the problems raised by 
the former volume will find no answers here. Canon Lacey has con- 
ceived his task differently. He assumes the truth of the general 
scheme of Christian doctrine and confines himself to the Anglo- 
Catholic presentation of some portions thereof. His method is 
largely historical. He has little to say about Anglo-Catholic theology, 
and the reader who wishes to know what Anglo-Catholics believe and 
want will have to gain his knowledge as much from Canon Lacey’s 
criticisms of Anglo-Catholics as from his statements of their beliefs. 
There are some brief references to theistic belief, to the Incarnation, 
and to Redemption. The mention of Confession calls forth a his- 
torical discussion of several pages which concludes that the practice 
is essential. From a similar treatment of public worship since 1559, 
it appears that the Mass is the essential and the ideal. Of the 182 
pages of the book, at least 72 pages are mainly occupied with a 
historical review of the relations of Church and State in England, 
which reaches a conclusion acceptable to most Free Churchmen. It 
is that the Church is one society and the Commonwealth another ; 
their respective spheres of action should be distinguished and neither 
should dictate to or attempt to dominate the other, since both alike 
are divinely ordered. The Church of England is a distinct part of the 
whole Catholic Church of Christ. 

Canon Lacey is sensible of the difficulty of defining “the 
Church” to which Anglo-Catholics appeal in matters of doctrine, 
morals, and worship, but he is undaunted by the difficulty. His 
analogy with the difficulty of defining God, who is not less real on that 
account, is inclined to overlook the difference that the historic con- 
ception of the Church is of a visible society in the world. His position 
is that the Church is aliving organism with an extensive power of self 
adjustment, yet containing something which it cannot vary without 
losing its identity. This something is the Apostolate, which to-day 
is seen in the Episcopate, with which it is identical. It is to this 
‘one episcopate of the organic Church” to which Anglo-Catholics 
refer when they urge that the Church of England must conform to 
the faith and practice of the whole Catholic Church. To ascertain 
what is the faith and practice of the whole is difficult, but not im- 
possible ; ‘‘ what all have agreed to receive as revealed truth will be 
the Catholic Faith.” 

It appears that for Canon Lacey this organic constitution of the 
Church is an integral part of the Gospel; it is a doctrine not less 
religious than the doctrine of redemption. Hence a serious difficulty 
arises from the fact that the official sacramental teaching of the Church 
of England is not in complete accord with that of other parts of the 
Catholic Church. This leads Canon Lacey to embark on another 
historical review in order to show that this teaching of the Church of 
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England, though divergent from that of the rest of the Church, does 
not amount to a contradiction of it. Given the correct appointed 
matter and form, the proper minister and his sufficient intention, the 
Sacraments mediate grace ex opere operato. Augustine’s doctrine 
of the obex or bar, according to which unworthiness in the receiver 
nullifies the benefit of the grace, which nevertheless he receives, 
delivers this doctrine of opus operatum from charges that it is 
mechanistic; while it is freed from all magical associations by the fact 
that the opus is definitely regarded as the work of God. As for the 
Priesthood, Dr Lacey holds that from the first the Church was a 
holy priesthood, a sacerdotal society. What matters is not what the 
officials of the early Church were called, but what they were. As 
members of a sacerdotal society, they must have been priests. So 
runs the argument. The New Testament is “ saturated ” by the idea 
of mediation ; by the thought of access to God mediated by human 
agents and of gifts from God mediated by human instruments. This 
does not close other avenues by which the grace of God may have free 
access. 

Such are the main particulars of Anglo-Catholicism as revealed in 
this interesting book. Catholicity “ is the religious quality or temper 
which makes Christianity universal.” Of this spirit, says Canon 
Lacey, Anglo-Catholics are a focus within the Church of England. 
They are a sect, that is, “‘ a temporary association of the like-minded.” 
As the spirit of which the sect is the focus penetrates the whole Church 
the sect will disappear. Of themselves as a sect, Modernists hope 
for the same extinction. In this common hope lies one point of 
contact ; and when the Editor comes to write the final volume of this 
series, he will probably discover in the comparison of these two 
volumes many indications that the practical are less serious than the 
theoretical differences. He may thus find a fact confirmatory of 
Professor Gardner’s main contention. 


J. S. Bezzant. 
Riron Hatz, Oxrorp. 





Reality: A New Correlation of Science and Religion. By Burnett 
Hillman Streeter, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Canon of 
Hereford, Fellow of the British Academy, Hon. D.D., Edin.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1926.—Pp. xiii. + 850.—8s. 6d. 
net. 


CANON STREETER tells us, in a few prefatory pages, how he was led to 
write this book. It is the fruit of many years of reflection, aided by 
constant discussion with scientific and other friends, on the answer 
given by religion to the problems, theoretical and practical, that the 
universe provokes in thinking minds. He expressly disclaims the 
réle of an Apologist. To ask, Is Christianity true? is, in his judg- 
ment, to put the wrong question; for “the truth of Religion is a 
matter worth inquiring about only if, and in so far as, it offers a 
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solution to the problems posed by life.”” Chief among these are the 
riddles of evil and of the reality of value ; and, in both cases, a study 
of the phenomena of religion reveals the Christian gospel as the only 
effective answer. The argument to this conclusion is addressed 
primarily, not to professional philosophers, but to the larger public. 
It will certainly evoke a response from such an audience. Thought 
and style alike are lucid and incisive. Dr Streeter has a real gift of 
transposing speculative reasoning on high subjects into language 
unencumbered by the technical phraseology of the schools. We are 
reminded again and again how it is only the true scholar who can 
convey his meaning, without banality, in terms that the ordinary 
reader can understand. Indeed, it is part of the author’s theory that 
imagination rather than conceptual expression is best adapted to the 
presentation of religious truth. The chapter entitled “‘ The Christ ” 
may be taken as a touchstone of his success in this endeavour. Save 
for a few colloquialisms, Christ’s personality and teaching are here 
portrayed with a distinction and simplicity of language that bear 
witness to the writer’s sincerity and depth of religious insight. The 
background of scholarly research is there, though it is never obtruded 
on our notice. For example, a brief note tells just as much and no 
more of the evidence for the Gospel narrative as is essential to an 
appreciation of the historicity of its central figure. 

Canon Streeter hopes that his book will appeal also to philosophers 
and theologians. It cannot fail to do so; for it is an arresting essay 
in what is known under the somewhat hybrid rubric of the Philosophy 
of Religion. The phrase is calculated to alienate rather than to 
attract. Philosophy we know, and Religion we know; but what is 
this? In fact, it is Philosophy pure and simple; for Philosophy 
takes all experience as its province, and, though it is not always aware 
of it, religious experience among the rest. So far as it does this, it 
coincides, not with religion, 7.e. the direct intercourse of the soul with 
God, but with Theology as the intellectual interpretation of that 
intercourse. Canon Streeter fights a little shy of the terms Theology 
and Metaphysics. He prefers to speak of Religion and Science. 
These, indeed, furnish him with his data ; but from the moment when 
he grapples with the questions they arouse—the status of value in 
Reality, the adequacy of scientific method to account for life and 
purpose, the nature of the Creative Power revealed in the world- 
process, and the problem of suffering and evil—he is working his way 
by the path of metaphysics towards a goal where the philosopher and 
the theologian stand on common ground. 

The foundation of the argument, too, is metaphysical, viz. the 
distinction, within Reality, of the aspects of quantity and quality. 
By quality, Canon Streeter means value; thus setting a restriction 
on the familiar use of the term to cover all assertable characteristics 
of things, as when we distinguish primary and secondary qualities of 
body. Under this limitation, quality is the object-matter of Art and 
Religion, while pure Science (Physics and Chemistry) is solely con- 
cerned with quantity. Psychology, History, and Biology—Canon 
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Streeter treats excellently, in Chapters IV. and V., of the implications 
of purpose and value in biology—occupy an intermediate place, as 
combining the classificatory and analytic methods of science with 
the sympathetic intuition by which alone individuality and value 
can be apprehended. For quality, as intrinsic to conscious life, can 
be “‘ appraised ” but not measured, and is knowable only from within. 
In living we know life, and to know life is to know value as an essential 
aspect of Reality. And, if quality be thus objective, it follows that 
the universe is the expression of living Creative Power. This 
Creative Power is revealed to Science as the realm of law, to Religion 
as the God of love. 

It is impossible, within the compass of a short notice, to do justice 
to Canon Streeter’s argument or to his frank and full recognition of 
the difficulties that beset its course. The gravest of these is the 
problem of suffering and evil, the discussion of which in the third 
chapter and in Chapters VI. (‘‘ Creative Strife”) and VIII. (“‘ The 
Defeat of Evil ’’) forms, perhaps, the most impressive and constructive 
section of the book. In a striking passage, Dr Streeter points to the 
regenerative power of pain, when borne in accordance with Christ’s 
example, to counteract its natural consequences of enfeebling human 
character, and to heighten and enrich the joy of spiritual achievement. 
In Chapter IX. (‘‘ Religion and the New Psychology ”’), and in the 
Appendix (reprinted from this JouRNAL) on “‘ Dream-Psychology and 
the Mystic Vision,” he gives many interesting illustrations of the light 
thrown by psychological data and hypotheses on the interpretation 
of religious experience. It is the metaphysical groundwork that is 
most likely to provoke objections. This is perhaps inevitable when 
an author, who is not by profession a philosopher, attempts to present 
a metaphysical argument to the general reader. Philosophy has held 
too much aloof from the mind of the plain man; and we are not 
disposed to cavil when a scholar of Dr Streeter’s eminence embarks 
on a new and hazardous enterprise. Yet in one matter of importance 
his philosophy seems to call for criticism. Any thinker who treats 
seriously of the truth of Religion is faced at the outset by the problem 
of knowledge. Canon Streeter sees this clearly, and in the second and 
fourth chapters outlines his own theory, for which he suggests the 
name “ Bi-Representationism.”” The physical sciences, isolating the 
measurable factors in nature, interpret them indirectly, in terms of 
what Professor Eddington calls ‘‘ pointer-readings ” ; in other words, 
they give a diagrammatic representation of Reality. Art and 
Religion, as concerned with values, likewise interpret by representa- 
tion, but of another order, pictorial rather than diagrammatic. Dr 
Streeter compares the two types to a plan of Venice in Baedeker and 
a painting of the city by Turner. Both represent the real Venice, 
but in different ways and for different purposes ; the former enables 
the visitor to find his way, the latter to appreciate the esthetic value 
of the visit. Dr Streeter is writing for the plain man, and it would be 
unfair to criticise his liberal use of analogy and metaphor. Where we 
join issue with him is in his application to religious knowledge of the 
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insidious word “ representation.” It has an ugly past, and should 
be watched with suspicion as an enemy alien in time of war. It leads 
Dr Streeter into dangerous pitfalls in his account of truth. In the 
Synopsis to Chapter II. we read that Religion ‘‘ resembles Science in 
its claim to represent truth,” and, a few lines lower down, that Truth 
is “‘ the best attainable representation of Reality.” Is Religion, then, 
a representation of a representation of the real? Canon Streeter 
cannot mean this, nor does the phrase “‘ representation of truth ” 
occur in the text of the chapter. In what sense is truth a repre- 
sentation of Reality ? We are told (p. 48) that “‘ Religion claims to 
be knowledge of truth,” and that this truth is “the quality of 
Reality ”; and Professor Alexander is quoted with approval as 
distinguishing truth from Reality as “ the reality as the investigator 
possesses it.” To pass from this acknowledgment that in true know- 
ledge we possess Reality by direct, though fragmentary, apprehension 
to the definition of truth as a representation (p. 45) is to take a 
tremendous and a fatal leap. A selection from Reality is one thing, 
a “mental picture ” of it is quite another. How can we judge the 
truth of a representation unless we know the Reality that it claims 
to represent ? Dr Whitehead, for instance, justifies the “‘ pointer- 
readings ” of Science by showing how they can be derived from the 
otherwise known nature of reality. Canon Streeter’s criteria of the 
truth of a religious representation are: (1) “‘ congruence ” with the 
facts of History and Science ; (2) its dynamic potency in the struggle 
against evil. But (1) the facts of Science have been shown to be 
themselves representations, and no amount of congruence among such 
will avail to assure us of their adequacy to express the real. In 
criticising Croce’s doctrine that religion is philosophy in the swaddling- 
clothes of myth, Dr Streeter admits that “ unless the intellect can 
affirm a factual correspondence between Reality and the representa- 
tion of it by Religion, the Christian creed is left as the most pathetic, 
just because the most sublime, of the empty dreams of man.” Pre- 
cisely ; but to affirm the factual correspondence we must know the 
reality, not by way of representation or pictorial symbol, but by a 
direct apprehension of its nature. Hence Canon Streeter continually 
falls back on (2) the criterion of practical efficacy, or on an appeal to 
feeling. The peculiar concern of Religion is “ the securing of the 
appropriate emotional reaction” (p. 282). “‘To the heart the 
mystery is revealed’ (p. 141). ‘“‘ In Religion no statement can be 
called ‘true’ unless it can evoke that emotional and volitional 
response which is the most appropriate to the quality actually 
inherent in Reality ” (p. 67). This simply will not do. Religion is 
certainly more than philosophy, in that it claims to satisfy the whole 
man, and not the intellect alone. Its truth depends, however, on its 
ability to satisfy the intellect. We follow Canon Streeter readily in his 
masterly demonstration of the power of Christianity to strengthen 
the soul in its conflict with sin and suffering. But what would become 
of its power if it failed to convince the reason of its truth? Canon 
Streeter, like Dr Otto, is too prone to limit reason to the task of 
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classification and analysis. Even in the sciences, the intellect has 
its intuitions as well as its ratiocinations. The “ vision ”’ of religious 
experience is a revelation to the reason, and not only to the heart. 
You cannot get outside thought so as to judge its validity by anything 
that has not already the form of thought. The ‘“‘ Ancient Myth,” if 
true, as Dr Streeter holds it to be, lies not “‘ beyond philosophy,” but 
within it. ‘“‘ Had I found,” he writes (p. 55), “ intellectual satis- 
faction in any system of Philosophy that I have come across, that 
philosophy would be the thing that I should now be trying to present 
in language intelligible to the plain man.” He has, in fact, been 
building better than he knew. For it is a philosophy that he offers 
us in this volume, and one which, if freed from the sinister intrusion 
of Representationism, may well contribute to the intellectual satisfac- 
tion, not only of the plain man, but of the student of theology and 
metaphysics. 

W. G. DE Buren. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 





Creative Personality: A Study in Philosophical Reconciliation. By 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling, with an Introduction by Prof. H. Wildon 
Carr.—New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926.—Pp. 320. 10s. net. 


THE signs are multiplying that religious-minded men are beginning 
to emancipate themselves from the Greek metaphysics which so 
imposed themselves on the makers of the Christian Creeds, and are 
taking to developing those elements in the Christian attitude which 
are not reducible to postulates of rationality and methodological 
principles of scientific inquiry. Among these the notions enshrined 
in the title of this timely book have perhaps the greatest prominence. 
Personality is a conception which Greek philosophy never attained to, 
and Greek theology had the utmost difficulty in expressing, while the 
notion of creation ‘‘ out of nothing ” seems an even more audacious 
challenge to the causal principle of scientific explanation than the 
“* freedom ”’ of the will. For at first sight it seems indisputable that 
out of nothing, nothing can arise, and that all ‘“ explanation ” 
consists in showing that every novelty may be traced back to some- 
thing old, and presumably familiar. It is only when reflection on 
scientific method has been carried pretty far that the thoughts can 
take root that such explanation necessarily omits the new as such, 
and so fails to explain it, and that both determinism and the causal 
postulate may well be methodological assumptions rather than 
descriptions of the real. When this is seen, the flood-gates are 
opened. The Christian doctrine of creation out of nothing ceases 
to be mere philosophic foolishness. Determinism is revealed as an 
instrument of prediction. Science need no longer despair of the 
individual and of the new, and expel them from its domain. Science 
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can now proceed from mere classification of phenomena under 
“ universals ” or “laws” to the more ticklish task of effectively 
predicting individual behaviour. Thus personality ceases to be for 
it an anomaly to be exorcised, and becomes an ideal, to the evaluation 
of which it can approximate. Similarly it can afford to recognise 
that a steady trickle of novelties irrigates the dry deserts of routine, 
and renders them fertile of alleviations of our human lot. The 
persistent pretence, embodied in the word “ evolution,” that irre- 
versible, progressive, change is nothing but the unfolding of what had 
been previously wrapped up, is at length abandoned: evolution 
becomes “ creative’ or “‘ emergent,” and “ accidental variation ” 
becomes the analogue of “‘ miracle.”” Thus the insistence of religion 
on the notions of personality and creativity is scientifically justified. 

Professor Flewelling, therefore, is well within his rights in refusing 
to admit that there is any need for “ real conflict between science and 
religion, or between knowledge and human values ” (p. 229). It is 
their common relation to these that reconciles them in principle ; for 
“ religion in its last analysis is judged neither by authority nor purity 
of descent, but by its practical value for human needs ” (p. 119), and 
“science, like religion, must be forever on trial, and must justify 
itself by its contribution to the common welfare ” (p. 221). He sees, 
too, that both alike acknowledge the pragmatic test, and have no use 
for absolute truth (pp. 226 f., 216, 125, 242) which “is only for a 
finished world ” (p. 166). Thus “‘ any assumption of hostility between 
knowledge and morals, between science and religion, is a vicious 
assumption which .. . is hostile to civilisation, to science, and to 
religion ” (p. 174). 

Professor Flewelling, then, has the root of the matter in him, and 
views the relations of science and religion in the right spirit and with 
the right attitude. For the rest, his book is written simply and 
clearly, and broken up into a large number (thirty-five) of short 
chapters, each prefaced by an analysis, which facilitates compre- 
hension. There is also a good index. If, as seems probable, the 
book has extensive use as a text-book, it would be an improvement if 
Professor Flewelling would, in his next edition, be a little more 
definite about whom he means by “ the materialist ” against whom 
he argues, and would correct the remarks on pragmatism which 
incautiously identify truth with “‘ that which works ” (p. 235). 


F. C. S. ScHrLuer. 
Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, OxForD. 
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A REPLY. 


In the last issue, Professor H. J. Rose, of Aberystwyth, launched an 
attack on the second volume of my Zeus (HIBBERT JOURNAL, January 
1927, p. 8379). I am not in the habit of replying to reviewers ; but 
there are limits beyond which offence calls for defence. 

Professor Rose’s offensive (if I may be allowed the word) begins 
by the complaint that my book is much too big. But his suggestions 
for reducing its size are unfortunate: (1) ‘“‘ Of what use,” he asks, 
** are the illustrations of the story of Zeus and Semele (Plates I., II.) ?” 
I will tell him. These are collotype plates, which publish for the first 
time two fifth-century vases in the British Museum and the Louvre. 
They add to the hitherto known evidence relating to one of the most 
important myths of the god concerned. They are therefore ideal 
illustrations of that section of my material. (2) ‘To what end,” 
pursues my critic, “‘ are restorations . . . of two famous cult-statues 
added in a pocket at the end of Part II.?” These restorations are 
careful, coloured reconstructions of Pheidias’ Zeus, the supreme 
expression of the god, and of Pheidias’ Athena, the god’s second self. 
Professor Perey Gardner deemed them of such importance that he 
advised me to have extra copies of them struck off and sold separately 
for the benefit of archeological students. (8) ‘‘ What good purpose 
is served, in a book on ancient religion, by wordy and elaborately 
illustrated discussions (e.g. pp. 588 f.) of architectural matters having 
no particular bearing on cult?” In the passage cited, I give a 
concise description of the temple of Zeus at Labranda. The archi- 
tectural detail is in point, because this temple was absolutely unique 
in having windows like a modern church. It is probable that a build- 
ing thus full of light was felt to be appropriate to the sky-god, in 
which case Professor Rose’s criticism becomes not only petulant, but 
pointless. (4) “ And, to take a minor but somewhat annoying point, 
why are the abbreviations of books frequently cited so unnecessarily 
long?” My practice is, not to cut titles down beyond the limits of 
recognisability. Hence I quote, e.g. the Archaologische Zeitung and 
the Annual of the British School at Athens as Arch. Zeit. and Ann. Brit. 
Sch. Ath., respectively. Professor Rose presumably says A.Z. and 
A.B.S.A. Which of us is the more “‘ annoying ” ? 

Professor Rose next contends that my “ acquaintance with the 
relevant literature, ancient and modern, is far from complete.” That 
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may be so. But the truth of his assertion is hardly established by a 
series of rhetorical questions such as the following: “‘ Can we trust 
for a critical estimate of any Greek text a writer who supposes .. . 
that Plato wrote the Minos, or... that the nonsensical work 
known as the Parallela Minora is by Plutarch?” There is a great 
deal more to be said for the view that Plato wrote the Minos than 
Professor Rose will admit. Plutarch expressly certifies it as genuine, 
and even the latest German places it in the fourth century B.c. But 
whether the book was by Plato or—as is more probable—by a 
Platonist, my argument is quite unaffected, and this Professor Rose 
should have seen. Nor do I need him to tell me that the Parallela 
Minora are not by Plutarch. I merely quoted Plout. parall. Gr. et 
Rom. (as is done constantly in C. Miiller’s Fragmenta historicorum) to 
avoid the prolixity of pseudo-Plout. Does Professor Rose, I ask, 
quote from the pseudo-Isaiah as such, and how does he express pseudo- 
2 Pet.? The pedantry is absurd. But even if I were wrong on both 
counts, Professor Rose has no business to say: “‘ Can we trust for a 
critical estimate of any Greek text a writer who, etc.?” That is 
grossly unfair, and the merest clap-trap. I could easily retort: 
‘“* What confidence can be placed in the criticisms of a reviewer who 
is capable of confusing the two commonest handbooks of classical 
antiquity, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll’s Real-Encyclopadie and Libker’s 
Reallexikon, and of referring his readers to a non-existent blend, 
‘ Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll’s Reallexikon ’ ? ” 

Professor Rose expects me to be not only omniscient, but also 
prescient! He grumbles that I discuss (p. 121) the Orphic formula, 
““T have fallen as a kid into milk,” without mentioning the most 
recent treatment of it, that by Vollgraff. My discussion was printed 
off and the type distributed on January 5, 1921: Vollgraff’s paper 
was published in Dutch at Amsterdam late in 1924. And yet 
Professor Rose complains of me for not quoting it! Even when it 
did appear, it contained a view definitely indebted to my own as set 
forth in the first volume of Zeus (1914). Again, I describe the 
Jupiter-columns as Germanic (pp. 57 f.) without taking into account 
M. P. Nilsson’s contention that they are Celtic. Quite so: but my 
section on them was printed off on November 15, 1920, whereas 
Nilsson’s article did not appear till 1925 (Professor Rose gives the 
wrong date and the wrong page). Nilsson himself cites the arguments 
of R. Forrer (1912), which I actually quote (on p. 1213), though I do 
not accept them. And after that Professor Rose asserts that I lack 
all sense of chronology ! 

Professor Rose next taxes me with “‘ a tendency to base portentous 
superstructures of theory on a foundation of fact so slight and so 
uncertain as not to warrant any conclusion being drawn from it at 
all.” The only proof of this serious indictment that he alleges is 
my view that the Celts and other early Europeans were afraid lest 
the sky should fall and erected actual pillars (the Irminsil, etc.) for it 
to rest on. Professor Rose scoffs at the evidence adduced, but is 
clearly quite ignorant of its extent and validity. He does not know, 
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for example, that this belief in the fall of the sky is frequently attested 
by the oaths of Irish epic poetry, and he tries to laugh out of court 
the definite statement made by the Celts to Alexander that such was 
their actual belief. 

It would not be difficult to take the remaining charges 
brought against me by Professor Rose, and to show that in almost 
every case they are based upon exaggeration, prejudice, or 
sheer misunderstanding. A fair sample is his trump-card, produced 
as a crushing peroration: “ Finally, and beside this fault all the 
others are venial, the reader will nowhere find any adequate sketch 
of, or evidence of interest in, the normal cult of Zeus or any other god 
by the normal Greek.” Professor Rose fails to observe that in the 
very first paragraph of my Preface I expressly relegate my sketch of 
the normal Zeus to the end of my third volume (“I shall hope to 
conclude at long last with a general survey of the sky-god and his 
cult,” etc.). 

Professor Rose “‘ lays the book down indebted to it, indeed, for 
some few facts, but for not one new or illuminating idea.” If so, 
there are two conceivable explanations. One is that the book 
contains no new or illuminating ideas. The other is that Professor 
Rose was in no mood to perceive them. 


ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 
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